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THE INSTITUTION 


The Institution is situated opposite the Haig statue in Whitehall. It provides 
Members with a comfortable reading room containing the leading papers, periodicals 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


COUNCIL 


Elected Members 
Major-General G. P. Walsh, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., has been elected a Member of the 
Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Major-General R. G. Feilden, C.B., 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following Officers joined the Institution since 1st May, 1949 :— 


ROYAL NAVY 


Lieutenant H. G. Woods, Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant-Commander S. G. S. Pawle, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander L. C. D. Godwin, D.S.C., R.N. 
Captain P. M. Dunkerley, Royal Marines. 

Commander R. E. Brett, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R. 
Commander H. J. Hall, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander W. R. Symon, R.D., R.N.R. 
Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander E. B. Martin, R.N. 
Captain D. C. Morrison, R.N. 

Commander D. S. Tibbits, D.S.C., R.N. 

Lieutenant Birendranath Bhattasali, R.I.N.V.R. 
Commander T. N. Catlow, R.N. 

Commander P. G. A. King, D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R. 
Lieutenant J. I. H. Owen, Royal Marines. 


ARMY 


Captain G. A. Bennett, Royal Engineers. 

Major B. E. Sykes, Royal Signals. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. J. Moberley, O.B.E., Royal Signals. 
Captain P. F. Gooch, The Somerset Light Infantry. 
Captain R. Strevens, Royal Signals. 

Captain J. H. Swift, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
Captain R. V. Ramirez, The Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. D. Kolah, 7/2nd Punjab Regiment, I.A. 
Captain C. J. Lynch, The Devonshire Regiment. 
Captain E. J. S. Burnett, M.C., roth Gurkha Rifles. 
Major H. C. Tuzo, Royal Artillery. 

Major P. R. Richards, 1/7th Gurkha Rifles. 

Major H. S. Yates, M.B.E., R.A.S.C. 

Captain A. G, Rich, R.A.S.C. 

Major R. H. Wright, 8th Punjab Regiment (P.W.O.) Bn. 
Captain J. A. Kennedy, Royal Tank Regiment. 

Captain M. R. Gwynne-Howell, Royal Artillery. 

Major Mohad Ishaq, 2/13th F. F. Rifles. 

Lieut.-Colonel O. M. Mani, R.L.E. 

Major Ch. Ghulam Ali, R.P.A.S.C. 

Captain E. S. Bartlett, Royal Artillery. 

2nd Lieutenant A. Christopher Bate, Royal Signals. 
Captain W. K. Buckley, Welsh Guards. 

Captain R. I. Wood, The Manchester Regiment. 
Captain R. H. C. Probert, Royal Artillery. 


Major E. H. W. Grimshaw, D.S.O., The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
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Lieutenant A. W. Robertson, The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Captain J. R. C. Radclyffe, M.B.E., 60th Rifles. 
Lieutenant P. H. Knott, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant R. J. Caselton, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant G. A. Charrington, XII Royal Lancers. 
Captain H. R. Howard, The King’s Dragoon Guards. 
Colonel C. M. Maclachlan, O.B.E., Royal Engineers. 
Captain W. J. Rutledge, Royal Artillery. 

Captain A. N. Navlekar, The Mahratta Light Infantry. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. H. R. Brocklebank, D.S.O., 9th Lancers. 
Major T. G. Sandeman, Royal Engineers. 

Captain C. E. White, R.A.O.C. 

Captain R. S. Dilley, The Royal Fusiliers. 

Captain K. H. Whately, The 22nd (Cheshire) Regiment. 
Captain J. St. C. W. Robinson, Royal Signals. 

Captain C. D. Irvine, Royal Artillery. 

Major C. D. Yule, Royal Engineers. 

Captain H. A. Ablett, M.B.E., Royal Engineers. 

Major M. Adalat, M.C., Bahawal Pur State Field Regiment, R.P.A. 
Major G. M. K. Janjua, 2 Pathan F.F.R., R.P.A. 

Captain G. E. Stoker, M.C., R.A.M.C. 

2nd Lieutenant D. D. Hall, Royal Artillery. 

Captain E. A. Priestley, The Welch Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant R. M. Jerram, Royal Tank Regiment. 
Major A. T. Standley, R.A.S.C. 

Captain E. M. Grace, rst London Irish Rifles (R.U.R.). 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Flight Lieutenant R. A. Slater, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant G. C. Lamb, A.F.C., R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader W. M. Dixon, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader E. D. Griffiths, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. E. Connolly, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander A. A. N. Breckon, D.F.C., R.N.Z.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant G. K. Finnie, R.C.A.F. 

Wing Commander C. S. W. Harte, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant P. D. Petrie, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander R. P. S. Wyrill, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. S. Crisfield, R.A.F. 

Pilot Officer P. E. Cornell, R.A.F. 

Flying Officer Sir Michael W. S. Bruce, Bart., R.A.F. Regiment. 
Group Captain F. W. Stannard, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant D. W. Hills, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant I. J. Herdman-Smith, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant D. P. Sampson, D.F.C. 

Flight Lieutenant J. R. Forsythe, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. E. Reader, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander P. A. Wilkinson, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant B. P. Baker, D.F.M.; R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant E. K. P. Ince, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant K. G. Marks, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant H. A. St. C. Stracey, M.B.E., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader P. W. Jamieson, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant D. W. Tambling, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader R. C. S. Bevan, R.A.F. 
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Flight Lieutenant F. J. Belfitt, D.F.M., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant J. A. Blythe, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. P. G. Dow, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant Hans Neubroch, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader T. Phillips, R.A.F. 

Flying Officer P. A. Inman, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader K. S, Booth, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader R. Renner, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant A. E. Gough, R.A.F. 


CoRRECTION 


Major A. F. J. G. Jackson, The Worcestershire Regiment (not The Royal Leicester- 
shire Regiment as given in the JourNAL for February, 1949). 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
The Council hope that many more Members will support the Scheme for Covenanted 
Subscriptions, details of which have been circulated to all Members. 
This materially assists the Institution because it enables Income Tax at the full 
current rate to be reclaimed on each subscription. 
To date there are 1,442 Annual and 706 Life Covenanted Members. 


Any Member who has not received his copy of the Scheme or who requires new forms 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary. 


PRIZE MEMBERSHIP 


On the recommendation of the Commandant R.M.A. Sandhurst, the following 
officer has been awarded five years free membership of the Institution :— 
2nd Lieutenant J. D. Pierce. 
On the recommendation of the Commandant, R.A.F. College, Cranwell, the following 
officer has been awarded five years free membership of the Institution :— 
Pilot Officer C. H. Walker. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


The ‘following alterations or additions to the list of Liaison Officers published in 
February and amended in May, have taken place :— 


ROYAL NAVY 
H.MLS. “ Dryad” ... vee ... Lieutenant-Commander V. N. Graves, D.S.C., 
RN. 
R.N. College, Greenwich ... ... Lieutenant-Commander T. S. Sampson, R.N: 
Flag Officer Air (Home)... ... Commander R. C. Haskett-Smith, D.S.O., R.N. 
ARMY 
Northern Command aes ... Lieut.-Colonel N. C. Stockwell. 
Southern Command ie ... Lieut.-Colonel E. W. H. Grimshaw, D.S.O. 
Joint Services Staff College ... Major P. E. C. Tuckey. 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Reserve Command ... oy ... Air Commodore R. H. S. Spaight, C.B.E. 
Technical Training Command... Squadron Leader G. Packe. 
LIBRARY 


Captain Lionel S. Challis, late Queen’s Westminster Rifles, has generously presented 
to the Institution ‘‘ The Peninsula Roll Call ’’ compiled by him after many years research. 
This unique work consists of an alphabetical card index giving a brief record of the 
services of every officer, including many foreigners, in the British Army who served in 
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the Peninsular War. Supplementary to the card index is a volume containing a nominal 
roll of officers in regimental lists. 
These records are available to Members of the Institution for personal research. 


MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 


A coloured print of H.M.S. “‘ River Clyde,” signed by Commander Edward Unwin, 
V.C., C.B., C.M.G., R.N. (9436). Given by Commander William Downe, R.I.N. 


JOURNAL 

Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JourNaL. Confidential 
matter cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain 
useful lessons of the War; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military 
and Air Force history, Customs and Traditions. 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers and, if found 
suitable, to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service 
Department. 

Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 


REQUEST FOR Back NUMBERS 

The Editor will be grateful if Members who have finished with them will return 
copies of the Journat for August, 1942, February and August, 1946, August, 1947, and 
February, 1949. 

SALE OF SURPLUS JOURNALS 

There is an excessive stock of some of the back numbers of the JouRNAL from 1869 
to 1944, inclusive. These can be supplied to Members at 1s. each, post free. Applications, 
stating the exact JouRNAL (year and month) required, should be made to the Secretary. 

Copies of Journats of which there is only a limited stock and of all numbers issued 
subsequent to 1944 can be supplied to Members at 4s. each. 

The price of all single copies of JouRNALs to non-Members is 7s. 6d. 


BounD VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL 
There are a few bound copies of the JournaL from 1900-1929 for disposal. Most 
of these are in good condition. Offers for the set or for individual volumes should be 
made to the Secretary. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the despatch of the JouRNAL. 
Naval Officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address, 
as JourNALs sent to them via C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly delayed. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Christmas cards, specially designed for Members of the Institution, will be on sale 
shortly, and orders can now be booked. 

Card A has a coloured picture of Queen Elizabeth reviewing her troops before they 
embarked to fight the Spanish Armada. Inside is the Institution’s crest. The price, 
including envelopes is 12s. per dozen. 

Card B has the crest of the Institution on the outside and inside is a reproduction 
of a black and white sketch of the exterior of the Banqueting House. The price, 

including envelopes, is 9s. per dozen. 

Postage in each case is 6d. for one dozen, and 2d. extra for each additional dozen. 

Members are requested to make early application for the number of cards they 
require, stating which design, A or B, and enclosing the requisite remittance with their 
order. 
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THE PLACE OF THE ENGINEER IN LAND WARFARE 


By Major-GENERAL SiR Eustace F. Ticket, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 16th March, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
GENERAL SIR SIDNEY C. KIRKMAN, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., in the Chair 


Tue Cuarrman : We are very fortunate in having General Tickell here this afternoon. 
There are probably few people who know more about engineering problems in the field 
than he does, because he has had vast experience. 

He was in the Middle East as Chief Engineer before the War, then he was Director 
of Works, and later on Engineer-in-Chief, in the Middle East throughout the period of 
fighting in the desert. He then came home to assist in planning the invasion of Nor- 
mandy, and ended up Engineer-in-Chief in B.A.O.R. He came back as the Engineer- 
in-Chief at the War Office, so you will appreciate that he has a vast experience of the 
things about which he is going to.speak. 


LECTURE 


EFORE talking about his place in land warfare, or for that matter anywhere 
B else, one should be fairly clear about who this fellow is. In other words, one 
should try to define the meaning of the word “ engineer.” 

A modern mechanized army depends for its terrific power to move and hit upon 
engines—tens of thousands of them. Wars are no longer fought by men and horses, 
but by men and horse-power, with the result that a very high proportion of the men 
are engineers, in that they deal in some way with engines. These men exist in every 
arm of the Service, and there are certain corps—for instance the Royal Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineers—-who consist almost entirely of highly skilled and highly 
trained officers and men, all of whom are engineers in the modern meaning of that 
word. Long ago, however, an engineer meant a man of genius, or at any rate of 
ingenuity, who devised and operated “‘ gins ”’ or “ engins ’’"—in other words gadgets. 
Men of his type were used in armies to work the catapults, battering rams and other 
forms of engineer plant employed in building, defending and attacking fortresses, 
occupations which, incidentally, took up a lot of time and energy in the wars of those 
days. From these ingenious fellows grew the Corps of Royal Engineers. 

Since the advent of the internal combustion engine they can no longer claim to 
be the only, or even the largest, collection of engineers in the army. On the other 
hand the places of engineers other than Sappers are fairly well laid down; their 
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own tasks are allotted to the several technical corps (the Royal Signals, R.A.S.C., 
R.A.O.C. and R.E.M.E.) and to the technical members of all arms. But the tasks 
remaining to the Royal Engineers are not so clearly defined, and perhaps it is for 
that reason that I have had the honour of being asked to talk to you to-day. I 
shall, therefore, deal mainly with the place in land warfare of the Royal Engineer. 


He stands in the place of the residuary after all specific legacies have been 
allocated, and he never quite knows until the time comes what he is going to get. 
Although so much engineering is now the duty of others, an ever increasing amount 
seems to be left over for the residuary legatee. This should surely cause no surprise. 
The modern mechanized army is a thing of tremendous power, and one man in the 
front line can now do things that thousands could not have done before mechaniza- 
tion. But there is another side to the picture. This endowment of the fighting man 
with such powers to shift and strike must be paid for by very great increases in the 
efforts put in behind him to make sure that his engines keep running and do not keep 
running out of petrol—that his guns and signals keep working and do not keep 
running out of ammunition, electricity and spare parts. The teeth have got far 
sharper, but they must have a much fatter tail. We shall see that mechanization 
has increased very considerably the demands made upon the Sappers in the teeth 
area, but it has also quite rightly done the same at the other end—in fact, throughout 
the whole long length of the body of the Army. . 


If you look in the Army List with the help of a Latin dictionary you will discover 
that one of the mottoes of the Sappers reads Ubigue (‘‘ Everywhere”). I hasten to 
assure our Chairman that I have not forgotten that another regiment shares this 
motto. However, I do think that it is, perhaps, the quickest way of defining our place 
in war. I will try to go very quickly through the tasks that at present fall to our lot 
and to show that they do occur almost everywhere, and have little tendency to 
become fewer or for that matter lighter. 


THE SAPPERS’ TASKS 


We have in the past been concerned with the bearing, fostering and weaning of 
many children, and it has been our custom to throw some of these off when they 
became too big, or when it seemed better that they should stand on their own feet. 
For instance, we were concerned with the infancy of naval mines and torpedoes, 
signals, searchlights, sound-ranging, trench mortars and even aircraft, and at the 
time of the Boer War we drove the first military M.T. Many more children have 
been born to us, but they are still living at home. Our parental responsibilities are 
therefore getting rather onerous, but I will try to show why each of these offspring 
still hangs about the house, and why I think it right that it should. This is perhaps 
not a very healthy state of affairs, because the experiences of many wars have shown 
that something brand new is liable to drop into our laps as the result of the ever- 
changing technique of fighting, and I cannot help thinking that it is a good thing for 
the Sappers to start a war with their hands not quite full. We are, however, trying 
to take steps to grow a bit, so that we shall be in a better state to meet the unknown 
new jobs that are bound to arise in the future. But let us look at the individual 
members of this rather sprawling happy family as it exists to-day, starting from the 
enemy and working back and down to the uttermost depths of depravity at the very 
bottom of the base. 
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MINES 


The enemy—No man’s land, the Sapper playground of 1914. Our old friend 
the wire of the 1914-18 War has, I think, been largely replaced by the mine, and I 
am one of those who think that the late war may have left us rather complacent 
about the mine. The Western Desert was definitely not a mine country—there was 
too much of it. After that the Germans never really had the transport, etc., to lay 
mines in quantity ; moreover, it was not until nearly the end of the War that they 
began using really difficult mines. It does not require much imagination to foresee 
a possible time when combinations of mine fuses will have defeated all possible anti- 
mine devices, and then the beast will become the Queen of Battles—the weapon 
with no answer and no antidote. Is this mine-laying, mine-detection and mine- 
lifting really engineering ? I think that it must at any rate remain one of our tasks. 
We must have a body of people who exist from the front to the rear (for remember 
that during advances the mine menace is just as bad in back areas), a body of 
people who are for ever studying changes in enemy fuse technique, perfecting their 
own, and, what is very important, surveying and trying to record our own and 
enemy mine-fields. I think the Sappers are the best people for this. 

The study of mines and their ways is closely related to that of bomb disposal, 
and this rather thankless task must, I think, also remain with us. Incidentally, it 
often involves fairly heavy timbered excavations, pumping, tunnelling, etc. I do not 
think the R.A.F. want to take it all over, although presumably it is someone’s air 
force, and not their army, that drops these things about. 


Now to our front line itself. Who can say what the future holds in store, 
supposing we are on the defensive, which is sometimes apt to happen to the British 
Army when the curtain first goes up? Shall we go back to that vast slough of very 
demi-semi-engineering—trench warfare, with all its dugouts, mine galleries, tram- 
lines, pumps and gas? Or will the pill-box (at 200 tons of reinforced concrete a time) 
come back into favour, or will even deeper and stronger funkholes be wanted against 
the new weapons ? We must at least be ready. 

In the offensive when it comes, there will, as already mentioned, be the mine 
detection and destruction problems, which are almost certain to be even more 
difficult than any we have ever yet tried to solve. 

Against the enemy permanent fortifications we are now able to offer a new form 
of assistance with our armoured assault vehicles. I am sure they have a great future, 
and I am equally sure that they should be manned by Royal Engineers. They and 
the bulldozers were some of the first troops ashore on D-Day, and helped with the 
many jobs that fall to our lot during assault landings. 


BRIDGING 


Now I come to our traditional task—the helping of armies to cross natural 
obstacles—in a word, bridging assisted by rafting. I could, given time, speak at 
length on this subject alone, but will confine myself to a few remarks showing how 
different and difficult this bridging problem has become. It is one that is so very 
important now that armies can move much faster and farther. 

When I joined the Army, we had two types of bridge—one for men in single file 
and one (incidentally not much stronger) for men four at a time, which carried all 
other traffic except a few heavy guns and howitzers, which did not move about very 
much. Since then, although the lightest loads have not changed, the heavy ones 
have grown and grown and grown. We managed to cover the spread between the 
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loads in the late war with really only one bridge—the Class 15 to 40 that took every- 
thing up to tanks, We had a quickly erected light floating and very temporary and 
wobbly lorry bridge, and could strengthen our Class 40 to take tanks on their 
transporters. But the War was really fought at Class 40. 


We are now faced with a much greater spread—bridges far stronger and far 
wider, may be wanted for front-line fighting vehicles. If we are not careful we shall 
spend our time bridging quick and light, and then having to replace immediately by 
something stronger and wider, with the result that twice as many men will be locked 
up, and twice as much transport required to move this duplicated mass of steelwork 
from the base to the front. The increase in width and loading, in other words, is 
tending to make us play with too many types of bridge and raft. 

" There is another aspect of this problem. Many army vehicles are now too big 
for the railways and too heavy for the majority of the civil bridges of the World, 
but they have got to get into the battle. It is quite clear that we shall not only have 
to replace blown bridges, but also replace or reinforce large numbers that have never 
been touched by the enemy or our own Air Force. This assessment of the strength 
of existing bridges and the improving of their carrying capacity may well become a 
major task, and one which will require a very specialized technique and a good deal 
of arithmetic. I know that there are many who think that in the past we have often 
been over cautious in applying our factors of safety. I do not agree; but anyhow 
future loadings are going to break or, at any rate, kink many a camel’s back. 


However you look at it, this bridging problem is bigger than it was, and it was 
no small one last time. We built over’a hundred miles of bridges in the late war, 
and experience showed that, just as a tank only goes a mile or two to the gallon, so 
does an army only go a mile or two to the bridge. Both the 21st Army Group and our 
Army in Italy each wanted over 1,500 : and do not think that desert countries require 
no bridges: we had to bridge the Nile three times, the Suez Canal five times, the 
Shatt el Arab at Bazra and the Euphrates in full flood—all very heavy bridges. 


Roap MAKING 


Bridging leads naturally to the road problem. From the Sapper’s point of view, 
it is a curious thing that the more mobile does an army become and the greater the 
country-crossing ability of its vehicles, the more does it demand strong, wide and 
dependable roads. It is not the front-line troops that do the damage, but that 
endiess stream of follow-up replacement and maintenance vehicles which mechaniza- 
tion has made possible and made absolutely necessary. It is lucky that the Western 
Desert and North-West Europe campaigns were fought—the one on go-able desert ; 
the other in one of the best roaded areas in the World. In Italy and Burma, things 
were far more difficult. Even so, the Middle East campaigns demanded some 
two thousand miles of brand new road in Egypt, Palestine, and Libya and very great 
efforts in the maintenance of all existing roads. In North-West Europe, the effort 
expended by troops and civilians was very great indeed. At one time we were 
quarrying and using ten thousand tons of stone every day—a tonnage which eclipsed 
all others. 

Will this problem get any smaller? In my opinion quite the reverse, I have 
had to maintain a lot of roads, and the difficulty has nearly always been the sides. 
In futyre, with wider vehicles, I am sure that this frilling at the edges is going to 
increase our troubles considerably, and I do not believe that however cunningly our 
forward vehicles are designed to let them cross sand or swamps, we shall ever be free 
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from hoards of standard commercial lorries immediately behind—lorries necessarily 
designed for, and necessarily demanding, proper road surfaces. 


AIRFIELDS 


Very akin to the road problem is that of the airfields in the land warfare zone. 
We managed—just managed—in the late war to provide adequate fields to keep the 
aircraft operating in the air with the army, but for various reasons into which I need 
not enter, this task is becoming increasingly difficult. The conventional airfield for 
even the smallest machine is a great big thing. One runway is equivalent in area 
to thirty miles of the width of road we used from Alamein to Tripoli. The problem 
of the future, though, as I see it, is not so much that forward airfields will get much 
bigger, but that they may have to be made far stronger. Instead of thin skins of 
tarmac, steel sheets, wire mesh or even roofing felt, which was often so very effective, 
we may easily be faced with having to produce a surface akin to that of a first class 
road or else made of steel so thick that its transport to the site by sea and land will 
be quite frightening. It may well be that to get a squadron of fighters airborne may 
require runways as big and as strong as the Kingston By-pass. No, it is difficult to 
hope that our airfield commitment is going to become any smaller and, in all conscience, 
it took a high proportion of our engineer effort throughout the last war. 


One word about demolitions. Luckily they did not figure largely as a British 
Army hobby in the last war, but we saw enough of the effects of wholesale German 
demolitions, combined with those of our own R.A.F., to see how effective they can 
be. Against a nation not provided on a lavish scale with equipment bridges, they 
would be far more effective than they were against us, and against such an enemy 
if he depended upon modern heavy tanks they would be telling indeed. But 
demolitions must be carried out in a wholesale way on a wide front; in fact, to be 
useful, they require very large numbers of trained personnel. It is true that, at the 
times when they might be called for, other work could be dropped, but they do 
present a problem in training. 


So much for a few of the tasks connected with actual operations—what might 
be called the showy part. But unfortunately in these days, it is not necessarily the 
major part. As we have seen, the tremendously powerful mechanized modern army 
must have a really lavish organization behind to keep it going, and it is in the 
provision of this organization that so much engineering effort is nowadays required. 
I will try to run through the major jobs that arise. 


RAILWAYS 


First and by far the most important—railways. It is I think very commonly 
forgotten how entirely dependent we really still are upon the railway, which has 
changed so little since it was first used in war last century by the Germans, Austrians 
and French. As a mover of tons it still has no equal, and it is probably true to say 
that the German defeat resulted as much as anything from their short-sightedness 
in not making enough locomotives during the War and the immobilization of those 
they had by air bombing. I myself look upon the Sappers’ responsibility for building 
and operating railways as quite one of the most important of their duties. Of course 
we obtain every scrap of assistance we can from the railway material and personnel 
we find in the country, and are very much dependent for British personnel upon the 
British Railways ; but experience has shown again and again that we must have a 
number of highly trained military railwaymen. This railway problem in war is far 
bigger than many people think. The mileage of new permanent way required on the 
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L. of C., in the base and especially inside Base Depots is surprisingly great—whatever 
the type of theatre—and repairing demolitions is very heavy work. The difficulties 
and complications of forcing unusually heavy military traffic in unusual directions 
along unsuitable lines, often very heavily damaged and badly maintained, produce 
real problems. We are so used to the reliability and comparative punctuality in our 
regular peace timetables that we are inclined to forget the very different conditions 
of war. Gauge idiosyncrasies alone cause many a headache. 
Docks 

Closely linked to the railways and just as vital are the docks, which provide for 
the whole operation of unloading ships and arranging that their cargoes are cleared 
by rail, road or water. The actual docks may be taken over intact or may have 
suffered from wholesale demolitions, as occurred so often in the last war. They may 
be quite inadequate or may not exist atall. Thisdock reconstruction or construction 
ab initio may involve very heavy engineering and is always required at a speed 
unheard of in peace-time. It is pre-eminently an engineering problem and, as 
examples of what may be required, one need only quote the American reconstruction 
of Naples and Cherbourg ; our own work on large numbers of smaller ports; the 
work carried out in Egypt, where we built ten or twelve new full-depth berths and 
some five-miles-length of shallow berths, involving in all the driving of some 60,000 
big piles ; and of course, last but not least, the construction of “‘ Mulberry.” 

We find it convenient in the British Army for the same corps to build and to 
operate docks, just as they build and operate railways. This operation of the cranes, 
the cargo handling gear, the lighters and the stevedores is perhaps not strictly 
speaking engineering, but we find it leads to smooth running to keep it in the family, 
and I personally think that this is the right organization. I also think it best for us 
also to run (as we do) the Inland Water Transport. 

PIPE-LAYING 

Water Supply. This has always been an important Sapper function and although 
we are now saved the major task of watering thirsty animals, there seems to be just 
as big a demand for water as there ever was. Perhaps we are cleaner or thirstier. 

In the Middle East we were filtering and piping around enough for a place like 
Birmingham or Manchester and bored twenty miles of tube wells. Water, or 
rather the lack of it, of course, loomed very large in desert operations, and led to the 
laying of the 300-mile Libyan twin pipe-line, which incidentally, was used more for 
thirsty locomotives than for human throats. This water line was followed by the 
laying of many petrol pipes in all theatres, and these have no doubt become a 
permanent feature of mechanized war. The thousand miles of pipes working from 
tankers at the Beach Head and Cherbourg, and later from Ostend, to be supplied 
later still from Pluto at Boulogne, saved the 21st Army Group L. of C. about 2,000 tons 
lift a day, and thus paid a handsome dividend. We shall, of course, in future improve 
the technique of pipe-laying, which was restricted very considerably by the type of 
pipes and pumps and tankage available at the time. With the far higher fuel 
consumption of modern fighter aircraft, there is no doubt that the pipe-lines of the 
future will carry both petrol and jet fuel. 

I must say a word or two about the actual building of an overseas base. In these 
days bases are extremely dispersed for obvious reasons and it is hard to visualize 

their immensity. In the North-West Europe campaign, the base was in fact in 
England and covered a lot of it. It is when you get further afield that the problem 
of creating afresh arises. 
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BUILDINGS AND ELECTRICITY 


I do not want to enter into figures, but the actual buildings involved in the 
Middle East Base, which grew up during 1940 to 1942, were about equivalent to the 
flooring and roofing of St. James’s Park, Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens (say, 
350 Rugger grounds). This included the depots, workshops, hospitals, personnel 
camps, detention barracks, factories, N.A.A.F.I.s etc., and last but not least, the 
headquarter offices. All this building required roads, railways, water, electric light 
and drainage—quite a large town; about equivalent to 1/20 of the housing ac- 
complished by the whole building industry of Great Britain since the War. I am not 
prepared to assert that the quality or architecture was quite the same. We had our 
own shortages: 

A new feature of the last war was the great use of electricity for lighting, heating, 
and power supply in workshops, factories, saw mills, pumping stations, etc. In all 
captured countries and towns its reinstatement was of prime importance, and was 
vital to the operations in Italy, France and Belgium. We had to do some quite big 
jobs in this connection, supplementing and reconstructing power stations and, as a 
side line, a new grid line from Belgium to feed Holland when their only source in 
Limburg was still held by the enemy. 


LocAaL PRODUCTION 


There is just one other base activity that I should like to mention. It is the local 
production in the theatre of operations of all kinds of articles that cannot be obtained 
from home for one reason or another, or which would involve an undue quantity of 
shipping in their completed form. This local production was carried out on a very 
large scale in all theatres, either by direct employment of soldiers or, more commonly, 
by the adjustment or creation of local industry, controlled and supervised by the 
military authorities. The local production of raw materials, such as cement, bricks, 
bitumen and timber is fairly straightforward, but is usually on a very big scale. 
Modern war, however, often wants at short notice large quantities of finished articles, 
requiring the setting up of factories with complicated plant. For instance, in Italy, 
we were making complete Bailey Bridges starting from the initial smelting. In 
Belgium we obtained all sorts of things as soon as we got the power going. The 
Middle East, being almost isolated for some time, did a lot of this sort of thing. We 
made hundreds of big oil tanks for railway wagons and some 30,000 flit guns. We 
made a hundred quite good little ships, like landing craft, for working from ship to 
shore, and I have met them all over the World since. We made enough anti-tank 
mines and jerricans to reach, touching each other, from John o’ Groats to Port Said. 
I am quite sure that this sort of thing will have to be repeated. It wants a lot of 
organization and a good deal of knowledge. 

We now come to some activities, not strictly engineering, but in which the 
engineer finds a place in war—at any rate in the British Army. 


Maps 


First, survey—that is to say topographical survey for both the Army and Air 
Force. Air photography and radar have, of course, greatly simplified the making of 
maps. They have, so to speak, taken the drudgery out of the game by greatly 
quickening the mapping of topographical details, and approximate contours. On 
the other hand, we are still left with the bulk of the trigonometrical and mathematical 
parts and we find that officers with an engineer training are best for this. One ought 
to note that although modern technique has reduced the work of map making, 
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modern mobility and, of course, the range of modern aircraft have enormously 
increased the area of the Earth’s surface for which maps may be required. Improve- 
ments in plotting and map reproduction have made it possible for up-to-date maps 
to be issued on a pretty lavish scale, and in no theatre, unless extremely close to 
home, is it possible to operate nowadays without a very large Map Reproduction and 
Distribution Service involving large numbers of big modern lithograph and printing 
machines. 


One other activity for which the engineer cap badge is worn is Movement Control— 
strictly speaking, of course, a non-engineer staff function—but we find that engineer 
officers (and, to a certain extent, other ranks), especially with railway and docks 
experience, usefully fill a high proportion of Movement Control posts. 


ARMY PosTAL SERVICE 


The Army Postal Service has always been manned by Royal Engineers. This 
dates from the days when we also ran the Signals, and our close liaison with the 
General Post Office is so valuable that we have retained this connection, although 
in some respects it must seem a trifle illogical to those with very tidy minds. 


PERSONNEL 


There remains one other sphere in which the Engineer finds a place in land 
warfare. I hope you will forgive me for mentioning this. I refer to the filling of many 
of the high and very high positions in the Army. It is perhaps only logical to expect 
that these with an engineer training should find a place in the control of an enormous 
organization, which is nowadays so pre-eminently mechanical. But I do not think 
that one would have expected a small Corps (numbering little more than a thousand 
regular officers in 1939) to have produced 80 Generals during the last war, holding 
key posts in practically every branch of the military hierarchy—Command ; 
Operations ; Planning ; Intelligence; and every part of A. and Q. There was, in 
fact, rather a large draw off to fill non-engineer posts. Of-our 1939 Majors and above, 
ene in seven became Generals, and about half of our pre-war officers filled staff 
appointments. In the American Army it was rather the same. 


So much for a very quick run through our jobs. Now just a few words about the 
problems involved in fulfilling these responsibilities. First and foremost—officers. 
It is quite clear that there is little scope in peace-time for carrying out more than a 
tiny proportion of the work that appears in war. We are therefore obviously faced 
with all the problems involved in a very large and very rapid expansion on 
mobilization. 

One must remember that sappering takes a long time, and it must be started 
very early in a campaign if it is to bear any useful fruit. Of course, we hope to be 
able to draw upon the very wide body of civilian engineers, but we must remember 
that the Navy, Air Force, Ministry of Supply, and also all those authorities at home 
who are faced with big building and other work such as A.R.P. in war-time, also 
want engineers. We do not, therefore, have quite a free dip into the pond. I cannot 
omit to mention what a tremendous debt we owe to every one of the Dominions for 
supplying quite wonderful Sappers—both officers and men. The wide open spaces 
of younger lands certainly breed Sappers. Things are easier than at home, where 
there is hardly room to swing a bulldozer. 
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PLANT AND STORES 


The next problem is very nearly as important : the supply of plant and material 
—that mass of stuff which we call Engineer Stores. Here again, it is quite obvious 
that no Chancellor of the Exchequer can face the financing of a stock pile in peace 
of stores and machinery in kind or quantity such as is required to meet our commit- 
ments. He has enough difficulty in paying for the peace-time reserves of ships, 
weapons, aircraft, shells and all other munitions. Moreover, most of ‘the things we 
want are also wanted for the peace-time economy of the Country, and it would be 
an unpopular move even to try to corner stuff required to keep us all going in normal 
times—let alone in these days of timber, steel and machinery shortages. This 
question of trying to make sure that we shall not run out of materials in the first 
year or so of a big war presents a really major problem. It was tricky enough last 
time, and we had eight months of only very semi-war, in which to collect a few things 
together. This military engineering wants a staggering number of different items 
from bulldozers and bridges down to bricks and bolts, and also wants quite surprising 
quantities of them all and, perhaps what is the most difficult part, it may want 
suddenly quite different types of things, according to where and how the war goes. 


In connection with this question of supply of plant and material, one should 
note that just as the rest of the Army is using more and more machinery, so do we 
do everything we can to replace manpower by engines—we use a funny looking lot 
of stuff, mainly, of course, of civil origin. But it does mean that we can get the jobs 
done more quickly and with fewer human beings. One theatre alone had 60,000 
cards in its machinery index, ranging from locomotives, dozers, graders, steam 
rollers and huge pile drivers through a mass of stone crushers, compressors, pumps, 
snow ploughs, hydraulic presses, circular saws and very big prime movers down to 
small electric motors and machines connected with bomb disposal—all wanting 
spare parts. 

Do not think, however, that this machinery has entirely eliminated Man. At 
the base and right up the L. of C. we employ every man we can find with the skill 
required—and lots without it. We either employ them directly or by putting the 
work out to contract. In the Middle East, there were at one time close on a quarter 
of a million souls, including boys and women (civilians of many nations)—working 
for the Royal Engineers. 


TRAINING 


- Finally, there is the training of the officers and men at home in peace-time— 
the nucleus, so to speak, upon which this very big expansion of war-time Sappers, 
and large bodies of war-time civilians has to be built. We have to train our officers 
to be both soldiers and engineers, and our men to be both soldiers and tradesmen. 
It is a big job, and is becoming increasingly difficult. Not a moment passes these 
days, in which there is not some advance in the science of engineering and it is very 
hard to keep up-to-date in even a smattering of the many branches, and in fact many 
quite distinct professions, into which it is now divided. 

War is indeed becoming a technical and complicated business, and I hope that 
I have said enough to show that the engineer has a place—an important place, and 
I'myself think an ever increasingly important place—in it. 

I have dealt perhaps at too great length on our problems in rear areas, but it is, 
ofcourse, upon the front line Sappers—the army, corps and divisional units (including 
airborne and armoured divisions) that other Arms really rely when carrying out their 
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role of actual fighting. These are the units, more particularly, which must be really 
trained as soldiers—really good soldiers—and led by officers who combine military 
qualities with technical knowledge, quick thinking, and above all a determination 
to get the job done at all costs ; officers with self-confidence because they know their 
stuff; officers who can make a plan and stick to it ; officers not too proud to ask 
for expert advice, and not so gullible always to take it ; officers who have the courage 
to take on something new, but also have the courage to be able to say firmly and 
convincingly ‘* It can’t be done, and certainly not by Tuesday ” ; officers who can get 
the very last ounce out of every hour, every machine, every brick and every man, 
whether he be a coolie, a soldier or a Doctor of Science. These are the officers we 
must have (and are getting) if we are to fill our place, our ubiquitous place (I say 
it again), in war on land. 


DISCUSSION 


Captain J. D. C. GrRanam: When the Lecturer gave us a list of the various tasks 
dealt with by the Corps, he omitted to mention—I do not know whether he did so on pur- 
pose—Chemical Warfare, which I believe used to come under the Royal Engineers. 
Could he say whether his Corps is still responsible for Chemical Warfare and research 
and, if that is the case, whether the decontamination of radio-active areas in future wars 
also comes within their responsibility ? 

Tue LecTURER: Research is not an Army responsibility these days, and I do not 
know who would be responsible for the decontamination of radio-active areas. We are, 
of course, responsible for decontaminating gassed areas, if there were any, and I suppose 
the decontamination of radio-active areas would also come our way. We do not keep 
any gas units going in peace-time. 

BRIGADIER H. A. JoLy DE LoTBINIERE: There are two points which I should like 
to raise. First of all, can the Lecturer tell us why the ancient and honourable term ‘‘ Com- 
pany ” has been changed to “Squadron”? I quite realize, of course, that the term is 
applicable in an armoured unit which is the descendant of a cavalry division, but it strikes 
me that a railway squadron or a workshop squadron seems a bit odd. 

Secondly, the Lecturer said that the Corps was still getting the best type of officer, 
and I am glad to hear it; but I wonder whether, in view of the fact that the financial 
attraction when he and I joined the Corps has now been removed, and all are now getting 
the same, the best brains will not be attracted away from the Corps, because if they go to 
(say) the Infantry, the chance of securing a staff appointment is much better when com- 
pared with the one or two vacancies allowed in the Corps. 


Tue LecTuRER: With regard to this question of squadron, we had a great deal of 
discussion just after the War, and we came to the conclusion that the jobs done by the 
Sappers were bigger than before, and the unit normally required for sapper jobs these 
days is a whole Divisional Engineers rather than one of the companies. We wanted an 
organization which would put the three or four companies in a division under one com- 
mand. Then the problem arose what should we call it, and it was decided that it should 
be called a regiment rather than a battalion, but we were informed that if we called it a 
regiment, the parts of it must be called squadrons. I entirely agree that some of these 
squadrons do sound a bit odd, but I assure you that one can get used to anything ! 


As to the point raised about getting the people we want, of course we are not getting 
anything like as many people as we now want, but so far we are getting the right type. 
It is too early to say how things will go later on. We are not monopolizing the cream 
at the top of the list as we did before the War, but we are getting a very good lot from 
Sandhurst. 1 know that the cutting off of the Royal Engineer pay has made a great deal 
of difference in the attraction to the Corps, but I do not think that in practice it has made 
quite so much difference as some people think. I think we Sappers have to realize that 
we cannot expect to take the top fifteen, or fifteen out of the top eighteen, from the list 
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every time as we did from Woolwich before the War. It is not fair on the rest of the Army, 
neither is it a sound policy. Although we have the very large number of big jobs which 
I have run through to-day, other people also have big jobs and also technical problems, 
and I think myself that any attempt to take fifteen chaps out of the top eighteen at Sand- 
hurst every time would not really be in the interests of the Army as a whole—much as I 
should like to see it happen ! 


BRIGADIER C. DE L. GausseNn: I should like to support what the Lecturer has said 
about taking the top fifteen. Recently I protested and tried to get a limitation on the 
number of officers employed on the staff so that they could come back to the Corps, but 
I was told that the Royal Engineers officers were so clever that they could not be spared ! 


Captain E, AttHAM, R.N.: While listening to this lecture, it struck me that the 
Royal Engineers and the Royal Navy have a remarkable number of interests in common. 


To begin with, it is the duty of both Services to keep open the lines of communication 
and, whether on land or sea, there is the obstruction of mines to be contended with ; 
here they meet over the technical problem of mine detection and destruction. 

Oil and its products—their grades and supply—are of great mutual interest. 

The production of chart-maps should be a standing joint responsibility. Although 
it was an accepted principle, as the result of experience as far back as the 1914-18 War, 
that these were indispensable for anything in the nature of assault landings and especially 
for naval covering fire, it was distressing that they should have been conspicuous by their 
absence at the beginning of the late War: charts had reverted to one watertight compart- 
ment, maps to another, although it was soon found—once again—that the Army needs 
a good slice of the chart and the Navy needs quite a bit of map on these occasions. 

The Lecturer also alluded to the postal service, and there I think the Royal Engineers 
could give the Navy an example of what such a service should be, for the Army has enjoyed 
one which was properly organized and which functioned well. The Navy’s postal service 
was a mess for a great part of the War. This is a matter which closely affects morale and 
is, therefore, of importance. 

Can we not also claim that the Royal Engineers and the Royal Navy are the parents, 
or at least the grandparents, of the Royal Air Force of to-day ? I think it is true to say 
that the Royal Flying Corps was the child of the Royal Engineers, just as the Royal Naval 
Air Service was the child of the Navy. The two married and produced the Royal Air 
Force. 


That brings us to the human factor in all this. It seems to me that to-day the two 
Services ought to be closely linked with each other and with the scientists; there must 
be a great many needs common to both for which they must turn to the same scientists. 
At the other end of the scale there is the training of new recruits for specialist branches. 
I wonder how the Sappers, to use that familiar appellation, are faring with the problems 
which must arise in a highly technical Corps under the conditions of National Service. 
The Navy is becoming more and more a technical Service, and as a one-time specialist 
officer, I realize how very difficult it must be to give men who are only going to serve 
for a short time adequate training in highly technical duties ; particularly at the present 
time when there is such strong pressure to teach them a trade, not always with a view to 
it being of value to the Service, but rather so that it may be of value to the individual 
himself when he goes out of the Service. 


Another question I want to ask the Lecturer is how the great concrete autobahns 
in Germany, made ostensibly for the pre-war tourist but in reality for strategical purposes, 
did in fact stand up to the War. We know that many of them were relatively new and, 
in the light of experience there, no doubt a great deal has been learnt about the building 
of heavy-traffic roads on virgin soil. 

One last question : how do the gauges of the railways on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain compare with the gauge of the railways on this side ? We know that our rolling 
stock can run on French railways, but does that apply in other continental countries ? 
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THE LECTURER : With regard to our resemblance to and liaison with the Royal Navy, 
I have perhaps seen a lot of the back side of war, and it is very surprising how very many 
of our Sapper problems have to be thought out in consultation with the Navy.. We Sappers 
must, I think, get together with the Navy very closely. It is for that reason that we are 
doing our utmost to foster yachting and love of water. We have done quite a lot already 
and want to do more, because we must know more about the sea and naval jobs. There 
is, for example, that five-fathom line on the naval chart. The Senior Service do not worry 
much about what happens within the five-fathom line ; it is dry land to them, but it is 
not dry land to us especially when we are thinking of building docks or landing on beaches. 
Again there is this mine business, it is very easy to write down on a piece of paper what is 
a naval mine and what is an army mine, but when dealing with them in several fathoms 
of water it is not always clear who handles which : it calls for very close liaison between 
the two Services. 

On the question of gauges, of course, they were a bad headache to us during the 
War. They were nearly as bad as volts and cycles in electricity. I think we had thirty 
brands of electricity in the Middle East and twelve different gauges in one place and an- 
other. I think the Russians are trying to get some of their main lines on to standard 
gauge, but it isa very hard job. It is, of course, easier to make gauges narrower than to 
make them wider. I think you might say that volts, cycles, gauges and screwthreads 
are the curses of war ! 

As to the training of National Service men, there is no doubt that it is a frightful 
problem, and from the point of view of a technical corps it is really very difficult. It takes 
a great number of people to train these young men, who come to us with no trade, and who 
stop with us nothing like long enough to learn a trade let alone learn a trade plus other 
things. As soon as they have completed their National Service, they go away and there 
is no guarantee that they will come back to us again. As I say, from the technical corps 
point of view the training of National Service men is very difficult. On the other hand, 
we have started two big wars with only a very, very few Sapper units. Both those big 
wars were planned on the principle that they were going to be fought in North-West 
Europe, and that our Allies were going to do all the work in connection with the ports and 
L. of C, That promise was made before both great wars, and in both great wars it was 
found that the promise could not in actual fact, with all the will in the World, be kept. 
So in both wars we discovered that we had to produce nearly all the technical troops ab 
initio after the war started, and it looks as though that will be largely the case the next 
time, because National Service does not produce enough real technical troops. 


With regard to the R.A.F., it is quite true to say that before the days of the R.F.C. 
we had a Balloon Company which used to run balloons, kites and aircraft. They ran 
aircraft for a short time, but flying was one of our children who grew very fast and was 
thrown out of the house rather early. 

As to the autobahn, the roads in Germany seem to be of two kinds, very good and very 
bad. Hitler built his very well, and they were wonderful pieces of engineering. Of course, 
they were constructed regardless of cost and manpower. It was at the time when he had 
many unemployed for whom he wanted to find work. He did, however, build them very 
well indeed. They were aligned largely from the point of view of providing a nice view 
as one drove along, and to build roads on embankments for most of the way is none too 
easy. The bridges are very good too, but they have one military snag, namely, they are 
much too low. Some modern army vehicles on modern transporters will not go under 
half of these bridges. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


The Lecturer has put before us very forcibly the vast responsibilities of the Royal 
Engineers in war to-day. These responsibilities are really only a symptom of the mechan- 
ization of the Army as a whole, because if you look back and compare the situation to-day 
with that before the War, you find that there are great complexities. You find that aly 
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sorts of weapons such as radar, which never existed before the War, are standard pieces 
of equipment to-day. You find that equipment which was hardly known in this Country, 
such as, for example, bulldozers, is in everyday use in the Army, and you find that al! 
kinds of equipment have become immensely more complicated. The modern tank has 
an enormous number of pieces. You find that many of the present day weapons are largely 
automatic. There is the anti-aircraft gun of to-day, the laying of which is largely auto- 
matic. These things make an army much more efficient because they reduce to a certain 
extent the skill required of the fighting soldier, but they have enormously increased the 
percentage of the army which is to-day classed as ‘‘ administrative troops.” I do not 
mean to refer to the Royal Engineers as administrative troops, but a lot of their tasks are 
administrative tasks, and that in turn means that the actual men who carry bayonets or 
who man tanks are reduced in number, which is to some extent regrettable. 


It is regrettable to see traditional arms go out of the Army, and it also raises, as 
Captain Altham pointed out, immense difficulties in recruiting technicians and in getting 
enough men mentally qualified to become experts, whether it be in the Royal Engineers, 
R.E.M.E. or any other technical Corps. I say it is regrettable, and it is in some ways, 
but I should not like you to gain the impression that I am belittling or disregarding the 
need for all the services about which the Lecturer has spoken. When I commanded a 
Corps in Italy in the later stages of the War, I became well aware of the fact that without 
my Sappers operations would have ceased. There is no question about that. An army 
can only exist with proper communications, roads and bridges, and had I not had any 
Sappers, there would have been no more war there. We should have become static. 


I think the lesson which we want to take away is that these tasks have come to stay 
and these complexities have come to stay. War has become more and more a technical 
business, and in peace we must give all the study we can to try to discover how we can 
do the jobs economically when war comes. We must find how we can reduce the number 
of gauges and screw threads by standardization, and simplify the tasks, because in another 
war there will be difficulty in finding the technical manpower for all this work, and the 
manpower to carry the bayonet and man the tank. 

It has been to me a most interesting lecture, and on your behalf I should like to thank 
the Lecturer very much for having put all these things so clearly before us. (Applause.) 


The vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Commodore R. Harrison, 
R.N.R., and carried by acclamation. 













































BRITAIN’S CULTURAL RELATIONS 
WITH OTHER NATIONS 


By GENERAL SIR RONALD ApaM, Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 
On Wednesday, znd March, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Tue Rr. Hon. Ricwarp K. Law, P.C., M.P., .in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : One of the things that always puzzles me is why particular people 
are asked to take the Chair for distinguished speakers, such as we have here this afternoon. 
On this occasion there are at least two reasons why I have this honour. The first is that 
I had the great privilege some years ago of serving with General Sir Ronald Adam on the 
Army Council. I do not mean by that that I had a distinguished military career ; I was 
a sort of dog’s body called the Finance Member who, in those days, was a Member of the 
Army Council. I am especially glad to take the Chair this afternoon for Sir Ronald 
Adam because of the associations of those days. 

The other reason why I am so glad to take the Chair is that in a previous incarnation 
I did have some experience of the British Council, and I have on many occasions had to 
defend it in Parliament. However, I am not going to speak to you about the British 
Council—that is for our speaker this afternoon. 


LECTURE 
MUST apologise for the title of my lecture. I should not like to define the 
] “ culture,’’ for no less an authority than T. S. Eliot has written a book in 
which he only approaches a definition of “ culture.’’ What I want to talk about 
are our relations with other nations in the field of Science, Education, the Humanities 
and the Arts. The organization responsible in the main for these relations is the 
British Council, though the Ministry of Education arranges with certain countries 
for the exchange of teachers and school children and there is the direct exchange 
between scientific bodies and learned societies. 


The British Council for Relations with Other Countries, as it was then called, 
was established in November, 1934, under Lord Tyrrell to forward cultural relations. 
The first finance came from private subscriptions and the first Government grant 
of {6,000 was made in 1935-36. Lord Eustace Percy was the second Chairman and, 
in July, 1937, Lord Lloyd became the third Chairman. The grant-in-aid in 1937-38 
was increased to {60,000. In 1940 the Council was given a Royal Charter which 
stated its aims as follows: ‘‘ For the purpose of promoting a wider knowledge of 
Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the English language 
abroad, and developing closer cultural relations between Our United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and other countries for the purpose of benefiting 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Up to the War, the Council’s main field had been in the Balkans, the Middle 
East and South America. It was in the Balkans, Turkey and the Middle East that 
the German and Italian propaganda was very strong, and it was natural that Lord 
Lioyd, with his knowledge of those countries, and foreseeing trouble, should con- 
centrate a considerable part of his resources in that direction. During the War with- 
drawal from the occupied countries in Europe.was naturally forced on the Council, 
and its efforts in these countries were transferred to the Allied Forces and exiled 
communities in the United Kingdom. 

The Council is a non-governmental organization, but its money comes now almost 
entirely from grants-in-aid from the Foreign Office, Commonwealth Relations Office 
and Colonial Office. The Ministers concerned’ must answer questions in Parliament, 
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but the Council is governed by an Executive Committee on which sit representatives 
of nine Government Departments, the remaining twenty-one members being in- 
dividuals representing many interests. The Council has nothing to do with party 
politics, trade or propaganda, but it endeavours to make the life and thought of the 
British people more widely known abroad and to promote a mutual interchange of 
knowledge and ideas with other peoples. 

I shall deal in the main to-day with the Council’s work with foreign countries, 
and it is convenient to divide that work into what is done overseas and what is done 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


BRITAIN’S CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH OTHER NATIONS 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


At present the Council is represented outside the Commonwealth and Colonies 
in al] European countries except Russia, Roumania, Albania, Germany and Iceland, 
throughout the Middle East, in eight South and Central American countries, and in 
China, Burma and Indonesia. It is difficult to generalize about the work because, 
in my experience, it is bound to differ from country to country. Each country has, 
however, a British Council Representative in the capital, assisted by a small ad- 
ministrative and specialist staff, with either a Centre or an Institute (the latter being 
a centre where teaching is carried out in the building) and, in many countries, Centres 
or Institutes in the provinces. All Centres or Institutes contain an up-to-date 
library of books, a music library and a film library, and have a mixed British and 
local staff. The Council by its Charter has to promote the wider knowledge of the 
English language abroad, and much of our work in the past was the teaching of Eng- 
lish classes. That policy has changed and, except in countries, mainly in the Middle 
East, where the teaching in schools is not good enough, we work through the teachers 
of English in the schools. In conjunction with Ministers of Education, who often 
come to us for advice on the teaching of English, the Council runs Summer schools 
all over Europe for teachers of English and brings numbers of teachers home to the 
United Kingdom for courses. It also sponsors overseas examinations of recognized 
British bodies and particularly the three examinations in English conducted by the 
University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 


One of the most remarkable developments of the post-war years has been the 
spread of the English language. This is due to world trends and has been helped 
greatly by the B.B.C. during the War, which has taught many to understand English. 
German, which was the first foreign language in so many countries, has gone and, in 
some countries, English has taken its place. An outstanding example is Sweden, 
where German was the first and scientific language and this has been replaced by 
English. This increase in English speaking covers the whole of Europe. The Council 
works in with the B.B.C’s English by Radio Overseas Programme. 


The desire to learn English leads to a great demand for English books and this 
demand is not being fully met. It is now to a great extent a currency problem, but 
the market for English books is growing, and the export must be increased if the 
English language is to maintain its position. 

About fifty posts, mostly professorships and lectureships, are subsidized and filled 
by the British Council in foreign Universities, and many foreign Universities have 
been advised on candidates for posts maintained by the Universities themselves. 
An increasing number of exchanges of lecturers between Universities in this Country 
and Universities overseas is being arranged. 
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The Council is beginning to work out experiments in study groups on British 
life and thought, and in Scandinavia work is done in conjunction with the Workers’ 
Educational movement. Where possible, the Council-is trying to increase its contacts 
in this field. 

In a country, besides education officers, there may be one or more specialist 
officers, scientific, musical or in the arts, depending on the country. There has been 
a sustained demand to know about the advances in medicine in Great Britain, and the 
Council has done much work in this field. Probably one of the most remarkable 
developments has been the spread of English music on the Continent. Great Britain 
used to be considered a non-musical country, but that is far from being the opinion 
to-day. 

Scientific contacts are very important and this is particularly true of Eastern 
Europe. 

Work in the Middle East is of a different kind and in some countries it is still 
necessary to teach elementary English and, in Egypt, the Council subsidizes a number 
of English schools and colleges. The Council also works very closely with the American 
University in Beirut. 

In Latin-America the Anglophil societies, of which more than thirty exist, take 
the place of Institutes. These are local institutions with locally appointed boards of 
directors, but in many of these societies the Director and one or more lecturers are 
appointed by the Council. 


HOME 


The supply of books and films, tours of theatre companies and the ballet, ex- 
hibitions of all kinds, the distribution of music and tours of musicians are all arranged 
from London. In this work the British Council is advised by a number of expert 
committees and panels of experts dealing with science, medicine, agriculture, uni- 
versities, books, humanities, drama, music, fine arts and law. In addition, there is a 
Welsh Advisory Panel and a Scottish Advisory Panel. 


The Council grants a number of post-graduate scholarships. At the beginning 
of the present academic year there were 363 scholars in Great Britain, of whom 
237 were in Universities and 126 in other institutions, coming from fifty-two countries. 
It is also responsible for 191 other scholars, such as the Germans sponsored by the 
Foreign Office, and a number of other scholarship holders from overseas. 


The Council has recently started a scheme of short-term bursaries which may last 
from three months up to a year for non-academic subjects ; these may be for techni- 
cians, teachers, local government officers, manual workers, etc. In the present 
financial year there are 105 from forty countries and the number will probably 
increase, as there is a great demand for the facilities offered. 


To look after the welfare of our own and many other students, the Council runs 
a Student Welfare Service. 

In all university towns and in some university college towns there are Council 
offices and, during 1947-48, the staff assisted in some way or other 7,600 foreign 
students. Help is given them with their accommodation problems, rationing and 
other formalities. Many students have educational needs outside their studies and 
visits are arranged for this purpose. Accommodation is a difficulty and, as a result. 
hostels have been set up in Leeds and Manchester, where foreign students can be 
housed and looked after. This service will grow. In 1947-48 fifty-three vacation 
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courses were organized in this Country and were attended by 788 students, and 
Introduction Courses were organized for a number who wanted assistance in living 
and travelling conditions. British Council scholars have now set up their own 
Association in order to keep in touch with one another. 


Directly after the War, a large number of visitors were invited to visit this 
Country partly or wholly at the Council’s expense. Now, however, within the total 
number of visitors received by the Council, the majority are financed by other 
services, i.e., their own Government, the United Nations and U.N. specialized agencies, 
other official sources and by the visitors themselves. In this financial year there 
have been so far 287 Council sponsored visitors, including 67 delegates to conferences ; 
47 sponsored by other bodies, and 208 independent visitors to whom facilities have 
been given. 


There has been a very great demand to come and see what we are doing in Great 
Britain, and the Council, thanks to the assistance it-receives from many individuals, 
local authorities, hospitals and learned bodies, can arrange a programme adequately 
for large numbers of visitors. 


Short courses of two to three weeks’ duration are run in co-operation with 
Universities, Government Departments, Civic and other authorities and were attended 
in this financial year by 753 people from 43 countries. 


Universities are assisted in recruiting foreign students for their Summer schools, 
and the Council was associated with the universities who ran Summer schools for 
some 600 United States students last Summer. 


Although our Centres are in university towns, a great deal more than work for 
students goes on in these Centres. At the Liverpool Centre, for instance, attendances 
of students, seamen and other visitors reached 5,000 a week in this financial year and 
many activities are developed for their benefit. The Stratford-on-Avon Centre deals 
with large numbers of visitors coming for the Shakespeare Festival, and in Edinburgh, 
International House, particularly during the Festival, is always full. 


It is most important that the overseas visitors coming to this Country should 
have an opportunity to visit or, better still, live in an English home. The Council 
obtairs much assistance from bodies such as the Rotarians, W.V.S. and private 
individuals in arranging this. 


One hundred and fifty-four lecturers were sent out from the United Kingdom 
on many subjects during this financial year. Often the best value of the specialist 
lecturer is outside the lecture hall, in his discussions with other specialists in his 
field. Among other tours arranged were those of the Hallé Orchestra, the Young Vic, 
the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells, besides Town Planning, Book, Picture and other 
Exhibitions. 


The Council issues a number of brochures, many in translations, but if possible, 
it arranges to sell the translation rights and persuades foreign publishers to issue the 
brochures. The Council publishes a monthly illustrated review on the arts, social 
sciences, philosophy, humane studies, education and sport, called ‘‘ Britain To-day.” 
In conjunction with the National Book League, ‘ British Book News,” a monthly 
bibliographical journal is produced and distributed to encourage the reading and use 
abroad of books published in Britain and the Commonwealth. The mailing list of 
over 20,000 copies now covers 136 countries. As an aid to the teaching of the English 
language, a new periodical, “ English Language Teaching,” is now being circulated 
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and there is a growing demand. “ British Science News,” ‘‘ British Agricultural 
Bulletin ’’ and “ British Medical Bulletin,” designed for the specialist overseas, are 
other important publications. 


All departments in London receive constant enquiries from overseas. An in- 
creasing number are being received in the fields of science, medicine and the social 
sciences. The best way of dealing with many of these is to arrange personal contacts 
between experts, and thereby have a continued exchange of information. This 
supply of information, arranging for personal contacts, the exchange of scientific 
and other periodicals, arranging for translation rights, and helping foreigners to obtain 
English books is a constantly growing activity. 


I should like to mention briefly the work that is being done in the Common- 
wealth and Colonies, because the picture of the Council is not complete without this. 


COLONIES 


In the Colonies, education is a matter for the Governments concerned, and so is 
welfare work. The Council does the jobs which Colonial Governments are unable 
to take on at the moment, or which were better done by a non-government agency, 
and these vary from Colony to Colony. One of the main tasks is to assist in the 
establishment of library services. The Council has accepted responsibility for 
inaugurating public library services in several Colonies with a view to handing 
them over in running order to the local authorities, when the work is complete. 
A Regional library service is being created in Jamaica in co-operation with the 
Jamaican Government. There is a similar scheme to cover the Eastern Caribbean 
Colonies. In the Gold Coast the Government is considering the development of 
a public library service in the more important towns. In many of the Colonies 
there is a great demand for the travelling libraries and boxes of books which enable 
the Council’s books to reach people in the remoter parts. The Council helps to start 
music, drama and art societies, but its most useful function is that it provides in its 
centres a neutral ground where official and local people can meet. 


COMMONWEALTH 


It is only recently that the Council has started on a considerable scale in the 
Commonwealth, although various activities such as scholarships have been going on 
for some time. The Council now has Representatives in India, Pakistan, Australia 
and New Zealand. In Australia and New Zealand the demand came first for drama 
as the professional theatre has practically disappeared, and an effort was being made 
to revive it. The first step was to sponsor and guarantee a tour by the Old Vic 
Company, with Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh. This tour was a resounding 
success both financially and in the enormous interest created. At the instigation of 
the Australian Government, this has been followed by a visit from Tyrone Guthrie 
to advise them, among other things, on the establishment of a National Theatre in 
Australia. A Town Planning Exhibition and a visit, sponsored by the British Council 
(in conjunction with the Australian Government), by Sir Patrick Abercrombie have 
also been arranged besides a number of other visits and activities such as the Ballet 
Rambert, the Boyd Neel Orchestra, a Henry’ Moore Exhibition, etc. 


An interesting result of the conference at Oxford last Summer of representatives 
of the Universities of the Commonwealth was a proposal for the interchange of 
members of universities in Great Britain and the Commonwealth who have made 
arrangements for a stay in a university in the receiving country. The British Council 
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has set aside a fund to pay the fares in approved cases. A number of awards have 
already been received. 


In-India and Pakisian the Council is starting to develop its work in the provinces. 
In South Africa, although the Council is not represented there, an Exhibition of 
Paintings and assistance to drama have been some among the activities. 


The British Council is careful not to go to a Commonwealth country unless it 
gets a personal request from the Government, and the services of the Council are 
known to be what the people of that country want. There is no doubt of the success 
so far achieved, and the Council hopes to start in Ceylon next year, where information 
shows that it will be very welcome. 


CULTURAL CONVENTIONS 


A post-war development has been the negotiation of a number of Cultural Con- 
ventions between Great Britain and foreign countries. The first to be signed was with 
Belgium in April, 1946, and, since then, Conventions have been signed with Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, France and the Netherlands, and others will follow. The 
British Council is designated in the Brazilian Convention as one of the executive 
bodies responsible for carrying out the terms of the Convention. In other cases the 
position has been regularized by an exchange of Notes. With the exception of Brazil, 
the Conventions allow for the setting up of a Permanent Mixed Commission in the 
countries of the Governments concerned, the meetings being held once or twice 
a year alternately in each country. 


The Mixed Commissions have resulted in other countries reciprocating the British 
Council’s scholarships and, in general, have led to a number of interesting develop- 
ments. With France, for instance, there is a proposal for an exchange of pictures and 
exhibits between the Galleries and Museums of the two countries. With Belgium 
an exehange of professors and lecturers has been arranged. The British Council is 
responsible for all the business of the meetings and for arranging for the British 
representation. The Conventions also give the British Council a special position in 
the country with whom the Convention is signed and regularize the position of our 
Institutes and Centres. 


BRUSSELS TREATY 


Article III of the Brussels Treaty lays upon the contracting parties the dual 
obligation of making every effort in common; (i) to lead the people to a better 
understanding of the principles which form the basis of their common civilization, 
and (ii) to promote cultural exchanges by Conventions between themselves and by 
other means. 


The main problem is to remove the obstacles existing in the five countries to 
the free movement of students and of material such as books, works of art, etc. 


It would be excellent if the arrangements between the Western Countries could 
serve as a model for the exchange of persons and ideas. In the Middle Ages it was the 
common form for students to travel from university to university. There were no 
problems of language, currency or visa, and universities lived up to their name. Is 
it too much to hope that the five countries concerned in the Brussels Treaty could 
get somewhere near that ideal? At present there is no standard of equivalence of 
degrees, and currency difficulties arise between certain countries. With books, too, 
there are many difficulties of exchange and it is sometimes impossible for a professor 
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to get the book he wants from another country. The proportion of exchange currency 
involved is not great and this should be a field in which it would appear much easier 
to attain immediate objectives than in the economic and political field. 


U.N.E.S.C.O. 


It is impossible in dealing with cultural relations to leave out U.N.E.S.C.O., the 
specialized organization of the United Nations which deals with science, education 
and culture in the international field. U.N.E.S.C.O. was set up by the Allied Ministers 
of Education in London during the War, and the British Council was one of the beget- 
ters of the idea and formed the Secretariat of the Conference which set in motion the 
Preparatory Commission. U.N.E.S.C.O. in no way interferes with the work of 
national bodies, for it is an organization of governments and can achieve very little 
directly. Its task is to encourage, stimulate and co-ordinate action by governments 
or non-governmental international organizations, or by groups of experts. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. is suffering at present from the short time that it has been in 
existence—just over two years—and the difficulties that always arise in building up 
an international Civil Service. It has also suffered from its well-wishers trying to 
make it do too many things at once. It has, however, already done some outstanding 
work ; for instance, 100,000,000 dollars has been subscribed under its stimulus by 
private individuals and bodies, mainly in the U.S.A., to meet the reconstruction of 
educational facilities in war-devastated countries. It has also done notable work in 
science and education. 

The British Council has assisted U.N.E.S.C.O. in various ways both in this Coun- 
try and abroad. 


CONCLUSION 


I do not think that at this time there is any doubt in most people’s minds of the 
importance of activities such as those carried out by the British Council. Every 
great nation has realized the importance of cultural work. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote in an address on the night before he died : “‘ To-day 
we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that if civilization is to survive we must 
cultivate the science of human relationships: the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, 
to live together and work together in the same world.” 

All nations are working in this field, though Great Britain and the U.S.A. were 
late arrivals. 

Archibald MacLeish, of the U.S.A., in a preface to a book called “‘ The Cultural 
Approach,” said : “ It is largely in consequence of the activities of the British Council 
that no literate European will ever again refer to the English as a nation of shop- 
keepers.” 

There is no doubt, moreover, that, as Sir Stanley Unwin has said, ‘‘ Trade follows 
the book.” Although the Council has nothing to do with trade, it is known that some 
of the visitors place large orders through the Board of Trade, and it was calculated 
a year or two. ago that the average expenditure on books by each visitor was about fro. 

The main difference of opinion is whether the Council’s work would not be 
better done by a Government Department. Most of the larger countries do their 
cultural work through the Cultural Attachés on the Embassy staff, although they 
may use or subsidize non-governmental bodies to work for them. The Foreign Office 
have an Information Service overseas, but there is a clear dividing line between the 
work of the Information Service and the British Council. When it was decided in 
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1946 to continue the work of the British Council, subject to a review of the position 
in five years’ time, the dividing line between the two was laid down as follows: the 
Council was given full responsibility for the strictly cultural subjects, which include 
the English language, British drama, fine arts, literature and music. In dealing with 
more general subjects the Council takes an educational approach with both groups 
and individuals. In fact, the Council’s work in these subjects is education rather 
than publicity. 

The Select Committee on Estimates of the House of Commons in reporting on 
the Council in March, 1948, expressed their conviction that “ there are the greatest 
possible advantages to be obtained under the present system whereby the work is 
done by a body corporate and not by a Government Department. Where a diplomatic 
mission is accredited to a foreign government, there are inevitably periods of strained 
relations between the two. A body like the British Council is unaffected by these, 
and their work can proceed unimpaired and without interruption. The evidence 
indicated that the Council are regarded as being outside politics and their work is 
not associated with propaganda, or the political feeling of the day. Such a result 
could scarcely be achieved under the auspices of a Government Department.” 


In my mind there are great advantages in the Council being non-governmental, 
not only in the foreign field, but also in the Colonies and Commonwealth. The 
universities in this Country and the arts are kept clear of the political field ; the Arts 
Council, though subsidized by the Government, is a non-governmental body. 


There are difficulties, on the other side, in the position of Council staff in some 
countries with whom Cultural Conventions have not been signed and in security 
of tenure of appointment ; but the Council is to continue as at present until 1951, 
when its future will be considered again, just as the B.B.C. is subject to review at 
intervals. 

My experience with the British Council and my visits overseas have convinced 
me of the value of the work that is being done. The number of speakers of English, 
readers of English books, and of people who consider that Great Britain is a leader 
in many fields, is growing. To travel is to become convinced of the proud position 
Great Britain holds. 


DISCUSSION 


GENERAL S1r Ros Locxuart: The Lecturer said that the Council has only very 
recently started work in the Dominion of India. I believe that the number of students 
from India in this Country to-day is very much higher than ever it was before the creation 
of the two Dominions of India and Pakistan. I should like to ask the Lecturer whether 
he thinks that is in any way due to the work of the Council, or whether there is some 
other cause of it. 


THE LectuRER: I do not think we can claim that. There are about 2,500 Indian 
students in this Country to-day, taking academic students as well as non-academic. The 
first Indian Rhodes scholar is now in this Country. The India Government is giving 
scholarships, and we do help in welfare. There are also a number of Pakistan students. 
I think that, in view of the background, students must continue to come to this Country 
to study, and that applies particularly in science and engineering. 

CotonEL Lorp BincHam: The Lecturer said that the British Council is a non- 
Governmental body; but he told us that the great bulk of its income comes from the 
Treasury and that Government Departments are represented on the Council. Surely 
that would appear to people in countries overseas to be something very near to Govern- 
mental control. I wonder how the Lecturer answers queries in foreign countries on those 
grounds. 
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The other question I should like to ask is this. There is to be the Festival of Britain 
in 1951, and it is said to be a national display to show the British contribution to civiliza- 
tion to the rest of the World. The British Council has had a lot of experience of doing 
just that, and I wonder whether they are being taken into consultation or given any part 
in the Festival. 


Tue Lecturer: As regards the first question, the system is typically British and 
somewhat illogical, and it has not been easy to explain it. As I have said, the Executive 
Committee consists of nine representatives of the Government, of whom three are not 
officials, Twenty-one members—by far the majority of the policy-making body—have 
nothing to do with the Government in any way and sit as individuals. Among them are 
four Members of Parliament, sitting as individuals. 


Another fact to be remembered is that in the various countries I have no diplomatic 
privileges. My people, although they keep in touch with the Embassy, do not live there ; 
and, incidentally, they can go about quite freely and obtain contacts, whereas people 
from the Embassy have more difficulty in certain centres. 


The position was recognized in Egypt and Palestine during the trouble, and it is 
certainly recognized in these countries, where a great deal of the work is done. It is 
recognized in the Colonies, where people come into our centres and regard it as being some- 
thing quite outside the Government. It is the same in the Dominions, where, in particular, 
the States governments come to us for help and advice. 


As to the second question, the Festival is designed to cheer up Great Britain and is 
not primarily for foreigners. The body responsible for showing the arts to people in Great 
Britain is the Arts Council. The Arts Council and the British Council work closely to- 
gether. Ata certain stage the Council may be asked to help with the overseas publicity 
and to bring over selected foreigners to the Festival. It would be similar to the Edinburgh 
Festival—one of the two people who started that Festival was a British Council representa- 
tive in Scotland—where the Council take on some of the publicity overseas and bring 
back leaders of the theatre and music to attend. 


A Lapy: Did I understand the Lecturer to say that Bulgaria is one of the few 
countries where the British Council is not represented ? 


Tue LectuRER: We are represented in Bulgaria. We have had our difficulties. The 
main problem is in getting Bulgarians to this Country, but we sent out one or two 
successful visitors recently, one in music. The society concerned with teaching English 
in Bulgaria is, I believe, being allowed to continue its work, and we are helping it. 


Apmirat Sir Harotp WALKER: When the Lecturer listed a number of countries. 
served in the Middle East, I do not think he mentioned Persia. I understand there is an 
institute or centre there. Is that so ? 


Tue LecturRER: Yes; there are four centres operating and one at Resht just 
opening. 

Apmrrat Stk Haro_p WALKER: In your opinion, does the British Council help to 
counteract the Anglophobia which is sweeping Persia and the sinister influences from the 
northern border ? 


Tue Lecturer: I should say yes. When we first went to Tabriz we wondered what 
reception we would get. It has been a success, and learning the English language is very 
popular. The Persian teachers are not very good, but the training of teachers is going on. 
We have many people coming to the centres. I was a little frightened when I was last 
in Persia that perhaps we were dealing too much with the converted, and in the capital, 
Teheran. One is a little apt to do that in a country like Persia. We are now in Teheran, 
Isfahan and Shiraz as well as Tabriz. We have been successful and things are going very 
well. In particular, our contacts with teachers of English are necessary. 
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Jupce HERBERT Bown: I have recently been in Italy, where I saw something of 
the work of the British Institute in Milan. It was most impressive to realize what en- 
thusiam there was among the more educated people of Northern Italy. 


There was a very good library at the Institute, and I took every opportunity of 
speaking to the students I met there. None of them seemed to be attending the Institute 
for what one might call selfish purposes. All of them said that they had been so much 
impressed by England’s work during the War that they wanted to visit England and to 
be able to speak English, and particularly they wanted to read English books. It was 
interesting to notice that when they were speaking to me they talked about England, and 
did not refer to our Ally, America. 


I asked one or two of them why they preferred to come to the British Institute for 
English rather than to go to the University. They replied that while at the University 
they might study more English, it was only at the British Institute that they could get 
a complete and comprehensive knowledge of English. The examinations conducted by 
Cambridge University appeared to be on quite a high standard, and one came away feeling 
that the British Institute in Milan was doing very good work indeed in making a very 
favourable impression of Britain and the British Empire, and doing everything that could 
be done to promote friendship between ourselves and the people of Italy. 


GENERAL SIR Ros LockuHarT: I should like to ask one further question. Can the 
Lecturer say what the position is in Afghanistan and whether any change has taken place 
in their attitude since the partition of India ? 


THE LEcTURER: Afghanistan has been very anxious to get from Great Britain—and 
I am prepared to send out—an educationist. The Council already subsidizes two teaching 
posts in Ghazi College. Afghanistan has invited U.N.E.S.C.O. to send out an inter- 
national commission, on which there would be an Englishman, to advise on education. 
That agreement has been signed. But they will still want help from us, and Sir John 
Sargent, who is in charge of the work in that part of the World, is on his way to Kabul 
shortly to find out exactly what we can do. 


GENERAL SIR CHARLES DoBELL: Is any effort being made to keep in touch with 
Nepal? They are close neighbours of Afghanistan, and they were very friendly with us. 

Tue LecTURER: We are considering a project to keep in touch with Nepal by way 
of supplying a certain number of books and journals. We are not yet settled in India, 
and at the moment it is a problem of housing. Delhi is quite impossible from the point 
of view of accommodation, and Bombay is nearly as bad. I have hopes of Calcutta. Until 
we are operating properly in India, I do not think that we can consider work in Nepal. 

Commopor_E R. Harrison, R.N.R.: I should like to ask whether opportunities are 
being taken to make contacts on board ships. After ail, a great number of people still 
come to England by ship, and there is plenty of time on board. Has any arrangement 
been made for keeping contact with them during the voyage ? 

I should like also to endorse what the Lecturer told us about the good work done by 
the B.B.C. during the War in teaching the English language. I was fortunate enough this 
last Summer to spend several weeks in Holland with a young Dutchman who had had the 
dreadful experience during the occupation of having to spend two years in the loft of his 
father’s house. He dared not leave it because, if he had been seen by the German police, 
he would have been sent off to a labour camp. During that time he lived culturally 
almost entirely on the B.B.C. He had a crystal set and managed to listen in, and he learnt 
English fluently. 

Tue LEcturRER : So far as tourists who come here in ships are concerned, it is a matter 
for the Tourist Board to look after them. Many of the people with whom the British 
Council are concerned come by aeroplane because they are busy people—university 
professors and so on, who wish to travel quickly. On the other hand, we are very much 
in touch with overseas seamen, whom I regard as very important people and for whom we 
do a good dea] in this Country. 
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THE CHAIRMAN 
This has been a very interesting discussion and has drawn out Sir Ronald Adam still 
further. 


I do not know whether you have been aware from time to time of attacks that have 
been made, very spasmodically and very occasionally, in certain sections.of the Press 
upon the work of the British Council. I do not know what it is that arouses those attacks, 
whether it is the word “ culture ’’—it certainly is a most disagreeable word and I wish that 
Sir Ronald and the British Council could find a better one to describe the matters about 
which we have been talking this afternoon—or whether people feel that, with our resources 
so much strained in so many ways, it must be a waste of money to spend quite a consider- 
able sum of money on results which, on paper at any rate, are’so intangible. 


I think that if any of us had that idea before we came here this afternoon, we will 
have thought better after hearing Sir Ronald Adam. Just because our resources are so 
strained now, it is especially important that we should make the best use of them. I am 
pretty sure that we do not in fact get better value for our money in any direction than we 
do in the grants-in-aid which are made to the British Council. 


Sir Ronald told us that it was started in 1934 primarily for one reason, and that was 
to combat the very great influence which was being built up in Europe and all over the 
world by Germany and Italy. If it was important then to combat evil influences, and if the 
British Council was successful in combatting them then—certainly it was—how infinitely 
more important it is that those influences should be counteracted to-day. I am myself 
quite certain that no part of our public money is better spent than in furthering these 
activities which Sir Ronald has talked about this afternoon. 


He said he was not going to talk about politics, propaganda or trade ; but, as regards 
the latter, the work of the British Council does produce actual cash trading benefits of 
very considerable magnitude. I am certain, too, that it does contribute very much towards 
our security by binding together a big flow of opinion in all kinds of countries favourable 
to us and our way of life, which is so much at stake to-day. 

It is clear that you have been as interested as I have in what Sir Ronald has told us, 
and I have very much pleasure in proposing that you express thanks to him for his inter- 
esting lecture. (Appiause.) 

Commodore R. Harrison, R.N.R., proposed the vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
which was carried by acclamation. 






















































THE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
IN PEACE AND WAR 


By Major-GENERAL SiR [An Jacob, K.B.E., C.B. 
On Wednesday, 9th March, 1949, at 3 p.m. 


GENERAL SIR WALTER M. St. G. KirKE, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., in the 
Chair 
THE CHAIRMAN : Major-General Sir Ian Jacob is the distinguished son of a very dis- 
tinguished father. During the War, General Jacob occupied a key position in the higher 
planning of the War, during which he naturally acquired a very wide knowledge of the 
World and of its problems. He is, therefore, a very suitable man to hold the position 
which he now occupies—Director of the Overseas Services of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. ; 


LECTURE 


¥ subject was put down as “ The British Broadcasting Corporation in Peace 
Me: War,” but that is such an enormous subject that I propose to say 

very little about the B.B.C. as a whole, but to concentrate upon the work 
of the Overseas Services, about which I am perhaps more competent to speak than 
about the home broadcasting side. Even then I shall have to leave large gaps in 
the story, but some of them can be filled, if desired, in the discussion afterwards. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE B.B.C. 


I should like first to explain the constitutional position of the B.B.C. It is an 
independent public service corporation established by Charter. The basic document 
which re-established the B.B.C. after the War was a White Paper on Broadcasting 
Policy, Cmd. 6852, which was laid before Parliament in July, 1946; and one can read 
in that what is meant by the independence of the B.B.C. It states there that, while 
the Government’s control over the Corporation is in the last resort absolute, they have 
in peace-time allowed the Corporation complete independence in the day-to-day 
management of its business. The Government, the White Paper says, see no reason 
to alter that policy, which they believe to be the one best calculated to ensure free- 
dom of expression on the air and to remove from the party in power the temptation ° 
to use the State’s control of broadcasting for its own political ends. 


That is the basis of the independence of the B.B.C. When I speak of the B.B.C., 
you must remember that the Home and Overseas Services are part of the same Cor- 
poration. They are one organization sharing the whole of the facilities and resources 
that are available. Having said that—and I hope it will be borne in mind in every- 
thing that I say—one can then deal with the Home Services quite separately from the 
Overseas Services, because the purpose behind the work of the two is different. 


The purpose of the Home Services is clearly stated in the Charter as being ‘‘ to 
inform, to educate and to entertain,’’ and the injunction has always been laid upon 
the B.B.C. in its Home broadcasting to maintain an absolute impartiality. 


When you consider our task in broadcasting overseas, you will see that we are 
doing something rather different. We are trying, as agents for the British people, 
to influence our hearers. In the Home Services there is complete impartiality ; | in 
the Overseas Services we express the views of the British people. There is also a 
financial difference. The Overseas Services are paid for, not by the licence holder, 
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but by the taxpayer, by means of a grant-in-aid given by the Treasury to the B.B.C. 
At the present time this is approximately £4,500,000 a year. 


Before leaving the White Paper, I should like to give you two more extracts 
from it which define the task of the Overseas Services to the extent that they have 
been defined by Parliament. We have been told to do two things.. The first is to 
ensure the complete objectivity of the news bulletins which will form the kernel of 
all overseas broadcasting. The second is that we should plan our programmes in the 
national interest. These are the only two orders that Parliament has given to the 
B.B.C. Overseas Services. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS 


I must now say a little about the technical side of broadcasting—not more, I 
hope, than will enable you to understand some of the problems and limitations that 
fall upon the Overseas Services. Broadcasting can be done either on long or on 
medium or on short wave. Home broadcasting in this Country is done on long or 
medium wave, and you all know from your experience with your sets that it is quite 
easy as a rule to tune in to them. The characteristics of long and medium wave, 
from the point of view of the listener, do not very much differ. The most important 
one is that their range is limited; it varies according to time of day and certain 
other conditions, but you can say that the maximum rage of a long or medium wave 
is something in the neighbourhood of 600 miles. Therefore, long and medium waves 
are of no use in broadcasting to distant countries. You cannot speak to Australia on 
a long or medium wave. 

On the other hand, short waves have a very long range, and can be beamed in a 
given direction ; but very accurate and careful tuning of the set is necessary in order 
to get the particular short-wave transmission you want to receive. The great bulk 
of our Overseas Services are on short waves. The amount of broadcasting that we 
can do is limited by the number of short-wave channels available. These are allocated 
internationally, and a Conference is sitting in Mexico City at the present moment 
to allocate short-wave frequencies, or wave-lengths, to the various users round the 
World. It has been sitting for five months, and still has not reached a conclusion, 
because it has a most complicated job todo. In the meanwhile the B.B.C. has enough 
short-wave channels to put out ten simultaneous programmes to overseas audiences. 
’ The limitation caused by the shortage of wave-lengths is thus not serious yet, but 
it may become serious as more and more countries start up international broadcasting 
services. Albania, for example, broadcasts in nine languages, which gives you an 
idea of the amount of broadcasting that is going on. 

As we can put out ten simultaneous programmes, and as we are broadcasting in 
forty-two languages, you will see that the amount of time we can devote to any one 
country is limited. If we could use the whole of the twenty-four hours of the day 
each language could have about six hours on the air. But, of course, we cannot. 
It is no good broadcasting to people in the middle of the night or when they are at 
work in the morning ; and therefore the amount of time any one language can have 
on the air is far less than you might suppose. It varies for any one country from about 
five hours down to a quarter of an hour a day, according to the importance. 

I should like now to tell you what are the main types of broadcasting that we 
transmit to overseas audiences. There are four different kinds of audience that we 
have to consider. First of all, British people all over the World—the Forces, people 
in ships, people in the Colonies, people in business abroad, or for whatever purpose 
and wherever they may be. For them we have designed the “ General Overseas 
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Service ” in English, which is a 24-hour service which follows the clock round, so as 
to catch each area at its evening listening time. For this audience we provide almost 
a Home Service. Secondly, there are the people with a British background ; that 
is to say, the old Dominions and people resident in the Colonies. They have particular 
services addressed to them which seek to maintain and develop the link with this 
Country. Thirdly, there are the other audiences in the Commonwealth and Empire 
who have not got a British background—India, Pakistan, the African Colonies and 
soon. We have to address ourselves to them, and to try and help them to take their 
place in the family circle of the Commonwealth. Finally, there are the foreign 
audiences. 

The total of our broadcasting adds up to about 630 hours a week. I cannot 
in the time at my disposal tell you in detail of our services to all these various kinds 
of audience, so I propose to concentrate entirely on our broadcasting to foreign 
audiences, and particularly audiences in Europe. The problems of broadcasting to 
other foreign audiences are much the same, though each audience has its own char- 
acteristics. 

You will remember that our orders from Parliament are to broadcast in the 
national interest. I want to try to tell you how we interpret those orders. But 
first I want to make two observations. We are the voice of the British people and 
not the voice of the British Government, and we are speaking to people in other 
countries and not to Governments. It is the British people speaking to the people 
of the other country through our agency. The second point is that if broadcasting 
is to be effective, it has got to be listened to. That is a very obvious point, but it 
seems to be repeatedly forgotten by people when they tell us what they think we 
ought to be doing. It means that the audience has got to have some motive for 
listening. In this Country, in listening to the Home Service or the Light Programme 
or the Third Programme, the motive may be that people want information or that 
they want to be entertained; but they have a motive which makes them go and 
switch on the set. Exactly the same thing applies to audiences elsewhere. There 
has got to be a motive which makes them tune in to London. It is not, therefore, 
simply a question of our deciding what we want to say to the people of any given 
country ; we have also got to consider what will make the people in that country 
switch on and listen to us. 


OVERSEAS PROGRAMMES 


Bearing that in mind, we interpret the orders that we have received from Par- 
liament in this way. We believe that our object is to interpret to our audiences the 
speech, the thought, and the actions of the British people in such a way that our 
listeners will understand them, will absorb what they hear, and will adhere to the 
views that we express. We want to try to make them feel that there is something 
good, something true, something free in these Islands. 

The way we try to do this is by giving our audiences three main ingredients in 
our programmes. The first is the news. You will remember that an instruction that 
we have been given by Parliament is that our news should be completely impartial 
and that the treatment of an item for overseas audiences should be the same as for 
the home audience. That does not mean that we take the Home bulletin and give 
it to the people overseas. It would not be interesting to them as it stands: for 
example, the people of Germany are not interested in the weather in this Country. 
You will recognize the obvious differences. The selection of news and the arrange- 
ment of the bulletin is therefore done with the audience in mind, but the essential 
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content of the news item and of the news bulletin as a whole has to be exactly the 
same to each country. There is no question of “‘ doctoring’’ the news. 


The second thing we do is to deal with current affairs. We lay before our 
listeners an explanation of the main events of the day, and an explanation of the 
British people’s view on them. Generally speaking, the Government expresses in 
its foreign policy the view of the people of this Country, and therefore what Mr. 
Bevin says is extremely significant because it is, in itself, an expression of the policy 
of this Country ; but we would, if they existed, express in our broadcasts any differ- 
ences of view held by significant sections of the people of this Country. We would, 
in fact, give full expression to the working of a democratic system which allows free 
play of opinion. 

The third ingredient is generally called the projection of Britain, which means a 
demonstration of every aspect of British life in the wider setting of the Western 
civilized World. 


I am very often asked, ‘‘ What is the B.B.C. doing about the ‘cold war’? ”’ 
The answer to that question is perfectly simple. We have to express the attitude and 
purpose of the British people at any given time. If, therefore, this Country is engaged 
in a “cold war” that fact will automatically be reflected in our broadcasts. The 
only crucial point that arises is this: we have found by experience over the last ten 
years that we must conduct our broadcasting in accordance with certain principles 
on which the reputation abroad of the B.B.C. rests. I will try to explain what I 
mean by this. 

First of all, we believe that the positive is enormously more powerful than the 
negative. No great cause in history has ever grown up and prevailed because it 
was against something. A cause must express a positive ideal to which people can 
adhere. Therefore, if in broadcasting we spent our time simply demonstrating that 
this Country was against something, we should be very largely ineffective. We have 
got to demonstrate something positive, in exactly the same way as in military 
operations one has to try to gain and keep the initiative. Secondly—I have already 
touched on this, but I repeat it—the news must always be the truth, as we under- 
stand the truth, and to the extent that the truth is available. That is not only because 
of the injunction laid upon us ; it is an absolute necessity for the value of our broad- 
casts. The third point is that we believe that a balanced exposition of any subject 
pays in the long run. Unless you merely want to preach to the converted, we believe 
that the appeal of what you say must be to the intellect as well as to the emotions of 
your audience. Hitler stated in Mein Kampf as one of his principles of propaganda 
that the appeal must always be to the emotions. I think it is incontestable that 
you get a bigger instantaneous result by appealing to the emotions ; but if you want 
to have an effect over a long period, what you say has got to satisfy the intellect 
as well as the emotions of your hearers. If you express yourself in an unbalanced 
and emotional way, in the long run you will defeat yourself. 

I should like to quote an extract from a lecture given at Bristol University by 
Sir William Haley, the Director-General of the B.B.C. Talking about the projection 
of Britain, he said :— 

“ The question is sometimes asked whether this is either necessary or 
wise expenditure of effort in times such as these. Will not the submerged 
peoples feel that for us to be telling them of our culture and our pleasures, 
as well as of our politics, is fiddling while Rome burns? Time on the air 

being so precious and the demands for space being so great, would it not be 
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better to devote more and more time to polemics and to carry on a wordier 
and wordier warfare with the other man? It seems to us that this would 
be a false course. Life is arid enough under the dictatorships. It is not suffi- 
cient to give those people a daily message of theoretical hope in some way of 
life which is somehow or other miraculously going eventually to be brought 
about. They must be shown that the democratic ideal is in actual existence 
over great portions of the globe, that it is not merely working politically, but 
that it is also giving the men and women who live under it a full, varied and 
fruitful life, serving the needs of their spirits as well as their bodies, giving 
them both sustenance and self-respect. 

“To answer the stream of wrangling and abuse which fills the air and 
which is the familiar listening of the people of such countries by a similar 
stream can only have the effect of offering them the choice between the devil 
they know and the devil they do not know. The outlines of both will seem 
disconcertingly similar, and they are likely, with however much inward 
despair, to choose the already familiar. Rather one must present these people 
with the strongest possible contrast. They must be shown an attractive 
democratic society in being. Beyond all the temporary harassments and 
day-to-day agitations of the common man, what he is still seeking is the 
full life.” 

I think that expresses very well why we feel that our broadcasting must be 
positive and why it must express every side of life in this Country, and not be con- 
fined to political polemics. 


BROADCASTING IN WAR-TIME 

I should like to say a word or two about the B.B.C. in war-time. First, with 

regard to the constitutional position, the White Paper on Broadcasting Policy says : 
‘“‘ During the War, most of the Postmaster-General’s powers in non- 
technical matters under the licence were transferred to the Minister of In- 
formation. In assuming these powers, the Minister of Information disavowed 
from the outset any intention to take over the administration of the Corpora- 

tion or to become responsible for its entertainment programmes. The 

Corporation agreed that it would accept the direction of the Government in 

all matters affecting the war effort.” 

We remained constitutionally independent, but we did agree to take direction 
on matters affecting the war effort. In Overseas broadcasting the direction had to be 
dovetailed into military operations ; but basically we were doing the same thing in 
war as we are doing now, that is to say, we were expressing the British people and 
their purpose. We were encouraging our Allies, we were serving the Forces and other 
British people overseas, we were keeping hope alive in the occupied countries, and 
we were attacking the morale of our enemies. Those were all tasks which sprang 
from the fact that the British people were at war. The B.B.C. itself is nothing unless 
it is an expression of the British people. The impact on the various audience was 
enormous. It was the fact that Europe was over-run by the Germans that gave the 
B.B.C. its immense opportunity to serve the Allied cause and, incidentally, to establish 
itself as the foremost broadcasting organization in the World. To give an example 
outside Europe, during the War the B.B.C. news bulletins were re-broadcast by 
hundreds of stations throughout Latin America. The B.B.C. news came to be recog- 
nized everywhere as the authentic service against which everything else had to be 
checked. 
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I think it is fair to say that, without the B.B.C. there would have been no effective 
Resistance Movements in Europe. We were able in the early days to show to the 
people in occupied countries, who had just been over-run, that some-one was keeping 
the fight going ; we were then able gradually to restore hope to them and to help 
them to gather themselves together ; and finally we were able to move on to the 
moment when we could help to direct their efforts in collaboration with the liberating 
armies. 


With regard to the audiences in enemy countries, we did not know during the 
War whether we were having much effect, especially in Germany. We doubted it. 
However, we found when we got into Italy that the name of our main commentator 
in Italian—Colonel Stevens, was a household word. We also found when we got 
to Germany that our commentators in German—like Lindley Fraser who is still 
head of the German section, were names to conjure with. There is no doubt that we 
were extremely widely listened:to throughout the enemy countries. The moment 
you cut anybody off from the outer World, the urge to listen becomes intense. It is 
fair to say that, by contrast with Dr. Goebbels, we earned the reward of our objectiv- 
ity and impartiality in the early days of the War. Our reward came when events 
began to go our way later in the War. Our audience had learnt to trust us, and to 
believe what we said, and thus to be greatly influenced by our ideas. 


PRESENT-DAY BROADCASTING 


At the present time our audience is easier to assess. If you take the distant 
countries—the Commonwealth countries or the United States—we do not have any 
great impact by direct broadcasting. We rely for our impact there mainly on re- 
broadcasts of our programmes by local stations, which is done very extensively in 
many countries throughout the World. They pick up our broadcasts and re-broadcast 
them on their own services. We also have a transcription service which places the 
best of our output on to records and sends them to stations all over the World. By 
means of re-broadcasts and transcriptions we get our programmes on to the air on 
medium wave in sixty-five countries. 


In Eastern Europe there is a real motive for listening to the B.B.C. in the fact 
that the people are cut off and find in the B.B.C. almost their only link with the 
outer World. There is the natural curiosity of the people to know what is happening 
outside, and for those living under constant oppression the urge to listen for news 
of the free World is overpowering. In Western Europe the motive is much less 
great, but still exists. Remember that even in France practically every newspaper 
is a party newspaper and gives only the news that suits its own party. If the people 
want a full picture they have to come to us. In Western Europe, where we can make 
proper statistical investigations, we know that something like four or five per cent. 
of the listening public listens to us regularly—that is to say, two or three times a 
week, or more. The figure goes up to something like 15 per cent., or even 20 per 
cent., when there is a crisis. If you go further East in Europe, the size of the audience 
is much greater. The audience we are trying to reach in all these countries is the 
great middle piece, excluding the extremes at both ends, both politically and in age 
and education. In most countries this audience has the sets and can listen. 


I have given you a very quick account of our Overseas Services. Before finishing, 
I should like to say a word about the future of broadcasting and to indulge in a certain 
amount of speculation. 
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TELEVISION 


The big problem that now arises is television, and everybody, I think, is asking 
how this will develop, and what effect it is going to have on our Home and Overseas 
Services. 


Let us start with the United States, a place where things go like wildfire. There 
television started up again after the War—it had not had the complete break that 
we had here—and it is spreading tremendously fast. The evidence seems to show that 
the families who buy television sets devote themselves to television and neglect the 
cinema, their favourite programmes on the radio, their friends and their books. 
The most alarming tales come from the United States of the effect of television in 
the home. The general opinion seems to be that television will very largely oust 
sound radio there in say five, or at most ten, years time. The reason why, in the 
United States, television may kill sound broadcasting is that broadcasting in America 
is a commercial operation. The whole of the money comes from advertizing, and 
therefore, as soon as there are a sufficient number of television sets distributed to 
make it worth while for the big advertizing men to put their money on programmes 
for television they will lose interest in sound broadcasting, and there will not be the 
money left to carry it on effectively. 


Here, the position is different for two reasons. One is that we have not got 
the resources in this Country to extend television at the pace it is going to extend 
in the United States. The Government probably will not be able for a long time to 
allow materials and labour for the manufacture of receiving sets to a much greater 
extent than they do now. Therefore, the output of sets will be comparatively slow, 
and I do not foresee more than, shall we say, three million sets in existence in this 
Country in ten years time. I may be wrong, but that is what it looks like now. 
The other difference is that the B.B.C., being a public service corporation, has laid 
upon it the task of serving the whole nation. Television has a maximum range of 
about fifty miles; and therefore, even when we have four or five new television 
stations over the Country, they will still not reach more than, say, sixty per cent. of 
the people. We shall undoubtedly have to continue to serve the remaining forty per 
cent. with sound radio. 


Television is enormously expensive, and one can only proceed as one’s money 
allows ; but I think that one can speculate, looking into the future, that there will 
gradually be a merging of television and sound radio in the Home Services, and that 
in about fifteen or twenty years time the greater part of the output of the B.B.C. 
will be television. Other countries are going to be much slower than that. There 
are very few which have the money to develop television on a large scale, so that I 
do not foresee that television will have any early effect on international broadcasting 
of the type the B.B.C. is doing in its Overseas Services. But I think there will be 
openings for the export of British television programmes on film for foreign television 
users, and I think that is one of the ways in which we shall develop in the future. 


What is going to happen to everybody when they get this new invention I do 
not know, but the social problems which it is going to place in front of all should 
be studied by the social scientists. We are gradually moving into the age of canned 
entertainment, and this is merely one of the aspects of it. We shall do our best in 
the B.B.C. to make television and sound broadcasting serve the needs of the nation, 
and to extract from their possibilities the beneficial rather than the harmful. 
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DISCUSSION 


Captain C. H. RoLtestone, R.N.: I should like to ask two questions. First, I 
have here a copy of an illustrated edition of the Russian paper Pravda, There is a cartoon 
which shows on the right a British officer in uniform drinking a toast, which is printed 
at the top—‘“ The toast of the Coloniser.’’ Apparently, the fortunate man drinks whisky. 
Underneath it says, “I drink to the prosperity of the Colonies.” The prosperity of the 
Colonies is represented by, I should say, an African negro, his feet and ankles wearing 
shackles. 


I should like to ask Sir Ian what steps the B.B.C. takes to tell the Russian people 
that that is not a true reflection of British administrative methods in the Colonies. 


The second question arises from a broadcast given in January of last year in the Home 
Service by a lady who had lived for eleven years in Moscow and who broadcast a des- 
cription of the living conditions enjoyed by—to use her own words—" almost everybody 
in Moscow to-day.” The picture she painted was of something rather like a paradise on 
Earth—beautiful flats centrally heated, with parquet floors and polishers coming in to 
polish them for you, and so on. She made comparisons between conditions in Moscow 
and conditions in this Country which were very unfavourable to this Country. Obviously 
she was a Communist. The Listeners’ Association, of which I have the honour to be 
Honorary Secretary, took up the matter. To cut a long story short, Lord Simon admitted 
that the picture given by the lady in question was not accurate, and said that the broad- 
cast went out due to mistakes made by members of the staff, i.e. the B.B.C. staff. 


I should like to ask Sir Ian why this Communist lady, who was so completely dis- 
credited and who was admitted to have told a story about living conditions in Moscow 
which was not true, is now a regular employee of the Russian section of the B.B.C., where 
she does talks occasionally and conducts the lessons in English. 


Tue Lecturer: On the first question, the outpourings of the Russian radio and 
Press on colonial questions are extremely one-sided, not to say scurrilous and entirely 
disgusting from the British point of view. They are untrue in practically every respect. 
What we do is to try to give them a true picture of what the conditions are like, but as a 
general rule we do not simply take something the Russians have said and start denying 
it. The reason for that is perfectly clear: our time is limited, and we would rather talk 
about the positive things that we want to talk about than spend our time talking on some- 
thing which the Russians would like us to talk about—which they could then make us 
do by putting out misleading statements in the hopes that we would waste time denying 
them. 


The other point that you have to remember (I am not talking now so much about 
this particular item in Pravda) is that a great deal of what they put out on the wireless 
to other countries is not listened to very much. I think there is a limit to the amount that 
you want to do by way of advertizing what your opponent has said. Therefore, although 
we try to give a fair picture to the best of our ability in the time at our disposal, so as to 
correct the wrong impressions that are given to their own people and to others. by the 
Russians, we do not in every case take some particular matter and deny it. All the time 
we do our broadcasting with a very full knowledge of what the Russians are being told 
by their own radio and press. 


With regard to that particular talk about conditions in Moscow, I think the demerits 
of the talk have been over-emphasized by the questioner. One must remember that there 
are very few people who come back from Moscow. The lady in question had lived there 
for eleven or twelve years, married to an American. I do not myself know how the cir- 
cumstances arose when she gave that talk on the Home Service, but I think it is natural, 
if you find somebody who comes back from Russia, that it is interesting to hear what 
that person has to say, even if you do not agree with it. And once you have asked a 
person to give a talk on a subject of that kind, you cannot start censoring it. I think she 
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did make a lot of statements which were open to considerable doubt, but still, there it is. 
It was one talk. 


With regard to what she is now doing, I think that that also has been somewhat 
exaggerated. I have no knowledge as to whether she is or is not a Communist. I think 
she is not. But if she is employed, she is employed because she is capable of doing the 
work she is given to do, and not because she is this kind of person or that. If she is doing 
English lessons and does them well, there can be no objection to her employment. 


WinG-CoMMANDER BEAUMAN, R.A.F.: You said just now that one of the main 
objects of the Overseas Services is to present the views of this Country. I was wondering 
how you obtained those views. Presumably they are not necessarily those of the Govern- 
ment or of the Central Office of Information. 


THE LECTURER: They certainly are not. As I tried to explain, the way we get the 
views is by using a fair variety of speakers, by summarizing the various main streams of 
opinion expressed in the Press, and of course, as one of the ingredients, there is a know- 
ledge of Government policy as expressed by Ministers and others. That is where our 
task lies—to try to give expression to something which at times is a little indefinite. We 
can only do our best. 


Captain C. H. RoLitestone, R.N.: With regard to your reply to the first: part of 
my first question, when you said that the Overseas Services are giving the Russians 
information which you think it is necessary for them to have, what reason have you to 
suppose that anybody gets that information in Russia ? Are they allowed to have short- 
wave sets ? 


THE LECTURER: Yes; they are, because a great deal of Russian broadcasting is 
done on short waves. We have not accurate information, but the published information 
in Russia indicates the existence of at best two million short-wave sets in Russia, which is 
not a large number when one considers the size of the population, but it is a fairly large 
number when one considers the size of the educated population. We have a considerable 
body of evidence to show that we are widely listened to by those who have sets. 


Captain. E. AttHaM, R.N.: I should like to ask three questions. First of all, is it 
possible to gauge the number of people who are listening in to a specific broadcast by 
any technical device, or must it be done by statistics, after house-to-house visiting, or 
something of that sort ? 


Secondly, you alluded to the fact that in the Overseas Services you broadcast the 
views of a “ fair variety of Speakers ’”’ in this Country. But may it not be that some- 
times those speakers give rather a false impression of what is the real weight of the opinion 
of the people of this Country ? For instance, the views of, let us say, Mr. A or Mr. B may 
have a considerable following among the people of this Country, whereas the views of 
Mr. Z (I am talking entirely alphabetically, of course !) have a very small following indeed. 
May it not be that these various views do not receive the requisite balance, shall we call 
it, in foreign countries ? 


Lastly—to raise another small technical question—can you visualize in the future 
the possibility of Television becoming so developed in range and projection that it may 
find its place in the cinema theatres ? 


THE LecturER: In reply to the first question, I have heard of there being some 
kind of system whereby one could tell whether sets were on, but it is not employed in 
this Country, even if it exists. Our figures are got by a statistical method. 


The second question was about balancing the weight, as it were, that lies behind a 
given opinion, and avoiding the giving abroad of a false impression of the weight carried 
by any particular man. That is a thing which we do have to watch very closely. The 
differences of opinion that exist on big issues in this Country are often quite wide and 
marked, particularly on domestic issues, and there we do try always to demonstrate the 
fact that these different opinions exist. There are certain people who in this Country 
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are not thought anything of, but who gain, for one reason or another, a fairly wide and 
ignorant following abroad; and we do try, as far as possible, to demonstrate to our 
audiences abroad how much weight there is to be attached to any particular view. It 
is not always easy to do so. We sometimes run into danger, where we find that we have 
an extremely good broadcaster and we naturally like to go on using him, and he builds 
up into a big name on the other side, and they think that this man must be a very big 
figure in England. Those are dangers that we cannot altogether avoid, but we do our 
best to get these things seen in perspective by our audiences. 


On the third point about television: it is doubtful whether or not television pro- 
grammes will go into the cinemas. There is no doubt that technically it would be possible ; 
but I very much doubt whether anything except, shall we say, the Derby or the Grand 
National, or something of that sort, will in fact be found valuable from the point of view 
of a chain of cinemas. Negotiations have been going on for a long time on this particular 
point. Some people think that the cinema will be the poor man’s television set, and that 
he will go to the cinema in order to see television. I personally do not agree with that 
view. Pretty well every single cinema in the Country has a different timetable for the 
showing of films. Even in London the big picture starts at a different hour at almost 
every cinema, and to fit a television programme into all these cinemas would seem to be 
an almost impossible task. That is one of the practical difficulties. There is nothing 
technically to prevent the showing of television in cinema theatres, but it has not yet been 
licensed 


Mr. A. N. Farguar: Could the Lecturer tell us whether there has been any in- 
vestigation into the question of Communists employed at Broadcasting House, and if so, 
whether they have been cleared out ? 


Tue Lecturer: There has been no special investigation. The staff of the B.B.C. 
are not employed because of their political opinions. It is their duty to work with im- 
partiality. We cannot dismiss a man because he is a Communist provided he does his 
work efficiently and does not let his political views in any way affect his work. As long 
as this Country is a democracy, as long as there are Communists in Parliament, and as 
long as the Communist party is not declared illegal, we have no grounds for dismissing 
a person simply because he is a Communist. Of course, if a member of the staff is found 
guilty of injecting personal bias into his work, or of attempting to distort the output in 
any way, we should not hesitate to dispense with his services. 


Captain C. H. Rottestone, R.N.: Part of the Lecturer’s answer to the first question 
about Pravda was that he thought it was a mistake to give any further publicity to this 
sort of thing by contradicting it. 

Tue Lecturer: Yes, in certain directions. 

Captain Rotiestone : How does he reconcile that with the monthly broadcasts 
in the Home Service or the Third Programme—I forget which—of extracts of this sort 
of thing from Russian newspapers and Russian broadcasts, re-broadcasting, as it were, 
in this Country Communist propaganda without any comment whatever? They do not 
say, “ This is the sort of rubbish that is being talked in the Russian broadcasts and 
Russian papers.” These “ Soviet View ” monthly talks say, ‘‘ These are extracts from 
Russian newspapers and broadcasts,” and they give them without any comment at all. 
Surely that is giving further and unnecessary publicity to this sort of thing. 

Tue Lecturer: I find no difficulty in reconciling those two statements. When I 
was talking about not giving further currency to this kind of thing, I was talking about 


doing it to audiences which I take to be rather more ignorant and less well informed, and — 


audiences which have not been accustomed to democratic life for hundreds of years. If 
we have got to the stage in this Country where we cannot lay before people material of 
that kind and let them form their own judgment, then the future of democracy in this 
Country is in jeopardy. 
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THE CHAIRMAN 


I think I must now terminate the discussion. I should like to make a few concluding 
remarks before thanking the Lecturer. 


I think we are all convinced of the enormous importance of broadcasting and of the 
B.B.C. as a major factor in the life of this Country. If we cast our eyes back to the years 
of the War, we know what a wonderful effect Mr. Churchill’s speeches had over the wire- 
less. We all eagerly looked forward to them. Without the wireless, those speeches would 
not have had a fraction of the publicity or the effect that they actually had. 


We are now in a period of peace, and the wireless, I think, is no less important as a 
weapon in the hands of the Government of the day. The Lecturer has told us that the 
Charter of the B.B.C, lays down that the B.B.C. should be entirely unbiassed politically, 
and none of us has any doubt that they carry out that stipulation to the very best of their 
ability, but of course it is quite obvious that the B.B.C. must be more valuable to the 
Government in power which is actually doing things, than to the party outside who would 
like to act but are not in a position to do so. One has only to consider the stream of 
regulations which pour down upon our heads, couched in language which it is very often 
extremely difficult for the normal intelligence to grasp. Well, what happens? The 
Government Department concerned sends an expert speaker down to the B.B.C. and he 
expounds to the general public in normal, non-Civil Service language what it is all about, 
and the ordinary housewife then understands something about the essential points of 
the new regulations as they affect her. That, of course, is an advantage to all concerned. 
In fact, I do not really know how all these regulations could be issued, or what would be 
the use of issuing them, if it were not for the B.B.C. and the way they make them intellig- 
ible to the public. 


The Lecturer has told us nothing about that part of the B.B.C’s activities, but devoted 
all his time to a less well-known but no less important aspect, that is, the B.B.C. and foreign 
publicity or propaganda. I think that must be the most difficult of all the work of the 
B.B.C. He told us that the Overseas Services are broadcasting in forty-two different 
languages, and he also told us a little bit about the way in which we, on our side, are 
carrying on the cold war. I personally am very relieved to hear that the B.B.C. is actively 
conducting this cold war, because, as a member of the general public, it has always seemed 
to me that we are taking all the punches, and not handing out much in return. I am glad 
to hear that we are really fighting our corner and I entirely agree with the Lecturer when 
he says that it is very essential to keep the initiative. 


A point was made about contradicting false statements made in foreign propaganda. 
During the War I did a number of military commentaries. The only one with which I 
was really satisfied was one which so annoyed Goebbels that he came back at me personally. 
I think there is a great deal in what the Lecturer said about the inadvisability of contra- 
dicting any particular statement by any individual, because it does have the tendency to 
taise that individual in his own estimation, at any rate, if in no one else’s. 

We probably all agree that the B.B.C. has enormous possibilities of influence for good 
if properly handled. We may also have a feeling that it has no less possibilities for harm 
if it ever got into unscrupulous hands, as.actually happened in the case of Hitler and 
Mussolini. I think that so long as we have men like General Sir Ian Jacob holding import- 
ant positions in the B.B.C., we can feel assured that the influence of the B.B.C. will be 
for good. 

I now ask you to express your thanks in the usual way to General Sir Ian Jacob for 
coming to this meeting and giving such an interesting lecture. (Applause.) 

















THE APPROACH TO SUPERSONIC FLIGHT 
By WinGc COMMANDER S. WroaTH, A.F.C., R.A.F. 


HE new era in high-speed flying which the jet engine and rocket propulsion 
i have made possible has also been attended by what would appear to be a 
bewildering change in the method of describing aircraft speeds and the 
problems associated with them. Hitherto we have grown accustomed to assessing 
in a general easy way the gradual increases in speed which have been attained by a 
simple comparison of figures of miles per hour. Now, suddenly, this conventional 
method of describing aircraft speeds has been complicated by reference to the speed 
of sound—‘“ supersonic speeds,” and more technically still as ‘‘ Mach numbers.” 
Since the aviation world is now using such terms, which formerly were familiar only 
to the scientists, it is but natural that the layman in his turn should wish to be 
enlightened. 

That the speed of sound has become an important factor in high-speed flight is 
generally, if vaguely, accepted but what now seems to be required is a simple 
explanation of why this is so and why it is necessary to use special terms in connection 
with it. 

To understand the problems of high-speed flight, there are two basic considera- 
tions, one is the nature of the air itself when subjected to pressure, and the other 
is the way in which sound waves travel in the air. Air is compressible, this means 
that when a pressure is exerted on air its volume is reduced and its density is 
increased. An aeroplane in flight alters the pressure of the air through which it is 
flying and therefore alters its density as well. At comparatively low speeds, say 
300 m.p.h., the changes in density are small and may be neglected, but at high 
speeds, these changes can be considerable and their effects must be taken into account. 
The term “ compressibility ” is used loosely to describe these effects. 

Sound is transmitted through the air as vibrations of the molecules of which 
it is composed, These vibrations are in fact small pressure waves which travel 
outwards in all directions from the source in a similar fashion to the ripples formed 
when a stone is thrown into a pool, though of course, the speed of sound waves is 
very much faster. When the source of the sound or disturbance is stationary, the 
waves can be shown diagramatically as a series of concentric circles (Fig. 1). If the 
source is moving the waves bunch up and come closer together in the direction of 
movement (Fig. 2). When, however, the source of the sound or disturbance reaches 
the same speed as the sound waves themselves, they build up into one wave—a 
shock wave (the word “ shock ” is used to indicate a sudden rise in pressure). 
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This bunching up and formation of the shock wave as shown in Figure 3 
represents what is popularly conceived to be the “‘ sound barrier.’ Here it might 
simply be explained that this barrier is not an impenetrable wall against which 
aircraft dash themselves, but a condition which exists only at the speed of sound. 
When the source of the sound or disturbance, as shown in the foregoing illustrations 
exceeds the speed of sound the effect can be show-\ diagramatically as follows (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4 


Speeds in excess of the speed of sound are referred to as 
those below the speed of sound as “‘ subsonic.’’ 


‘ ’ 


‘ supersonic ’’’ and 

Now the speed of sound is not constant but varies with temperature. As the 
air gets colder, as it does with height, the sound waves travel more slowly and the 
speed of sound which is approximately 760 m.p.h. at sea level under normal con- 
ditions, falls off to about 660 m.p.h. at heights above 35,000 ft., where it remains 
constant because there is normally no further fall in temperature, at least up to the 
heights with which we need only be concerned here—say 100,000 ft. The reason 
why sound travels faster when the air is warmer has been explained as being due to 
the greater liveliness of the molecules when heated. 
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Referring back to our diagram, if we consider an aircraft as a whole as being the 
source of the sound or disturbance, when it approaches the speed of sound it will start 
to encounter shock waves. These can be extremely local and it is not necessary for 
an aircraft itself to have attained the speed of sound before shock waves are set up, 
owing to the fact that speeding up of the air flow to the speed of sound over certain 
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parts of the aircraft can occur. The speeding up of air flow over certain parts of the 
main body is due to the air having to travel a further distance and consequently 
faster than the general air flow. Examples of where this speeding up occurs are 
over the upper surfaces of the wings and over cockpit hoods. (Fig. 5.) 


When, therefore, the speeding up of airflow reaches the speed of sound, shock 
waves will form locally and the pressures set up tend to impede and distort the 
airflow. This distortion of the airflow may reduce the lift of wings, adversely affect 
the controls over which the airflow passes, and can also alter the trim or balance of 
the aircraft. In general terms this turbulent flow of air rapidly increases the drag 
or resistance of the aircraft, thereby limiting its speed. The blunter these shock waves, 
the greater the distortion or disturbance behind them. Reference to Fig. 4 shows, 
however, that the shock decreases immediately the speed of sound is exceeded and 
that above the speed of sound a more normal airflow occurs. 


Designers and pilots have for some years had to contend with the problems set 
by this phenomenon of the effects of compressibility. Now with improved design 
and increased engine thrust it is possible for the aircraft itself to reach and even 
exceed the speed of sound and to encounter the full effects of this limiting factor. 
The problem is thus fundamentally one of design and the aircraft must be so built 
that the effects of compressibility are delayed to as high a speed as possible. Apart 
from general streamlining, this can be achieved in two main ways: by the use of 
thin wings and/or the employment of sweep-back. 


In the case of thin wings, it is easy to see that less local increases of airflow can 
occur over the wing, and consequently the aircraft as a whole can more nearly approach 
the speed of sound before the effects of these local disturbances become troublesome. 
It is not easy, however, to design and manufacture thin wings, nor is it always 
advantageous. to do so, since the space available in the wings becomes limited and 
designers find it difficult to instal fuel tanks and undercarriages. 


The second expedient—the use of sweep-back, is more difficult to explain simply. 
Briefly, the sweep-back angle is the angle at which the wings are bent backwards in 
relation to the fore and aft axis of the aircraft. If we take a wing of infinite span 
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and blow air over it from the front, its lift and drag or pressure distribution are 
affected. Now if we turn off the air from the front and blow it spanwise no effect 
will be noted on the aerofoil, since we know from elementary aerodynamics that it 
is the air moving over the contours of the wing which give it its lift and drag. Here, 
then, is the fact upon which the use of sweep-back stands, that it is the airflow at 
right-angles to the wing span which is important and that for all practical purposes 
the sideways motion can be ignored. In sweep-back it is this particular way of 
presenting the wing to the airflow which allows a higher forward speed to be attained, 
before compressibility effects become troublesome, than would be attained by a wing 
at right-angles to the fuselage and consequently the airflow. In mathematical terms 
it is just a question of the triangle of velocities. (Fig. 6.) 


Earlier we stated that the sideways motion of the air on a wing has no effect 
on a wing of infinite span ; since, however, we must consider wings of finite span it 
must be stated that the full and trouble-free benefits of a sweptback wing cannot be 
achieved in practice and that problems affecting the stability and control of the 
aircraft are encountered due to the behaviour of the airflow at the wing tips. 


Two variations might be mentioned here, one the Delta (Fig. 7), named after 
the Greek letter A, is triangular in plan-form and takes advantage of the effect of 
sweep-back to minimize the effects of compressibility ; a further practical advantage 
of this type of wing is its low structure weight. It can be seen too that it can be 
deeper in section and so provide adequate stowage space for equipment, fuel, under- 
carriages and engines. 
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Fig. 7 


The other variable is the ‘‘ Crescent’’ plan-form, obviously taking its name 
from its shape. This design as well as taking advantage of sweep-back and the thin 
wing is an attempt to overcome some of the aerodynamic problems associated with 
a swept-back wing as mentioned earlier, i.e., tip stalling. It does this by having the 
outer portions of the wing more nearly to the conventional form, but thin enough to 
delay the effects of compressibility to the value achieved by the other parts of the 


wing. (Fig. 8.) 
MacH NUMBER 


We have now reached a point where the use of the term ‘‘ Mach number,’’ can 
be explained. 
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Fig. 8 

We have shown that the speed at which the compressibility effects occur are 
directly related to the speed of sound. If, then, it were required to state when the 
effects occurred it would be necessary to give three variables—speed, temperature 
and height (only because the last affects temperature). In fact in the early days 
the unfortunate pilot involved in these problems had in his cockpit a long list of 
speeds at heights from which he had to read the appropriate data. This, as can be 
imagined, was not very practical, and for this reason there was a need for some simple 
instrument to indicate to the pilot when his aircraft was approaching the conditions 
favourable to compressibility. The result was the production of the Machmeter, 
which resolved these variables into one number called a Mach number. 

A Mach number is the ratio of the speed in the air at any particular temperature 
(or height) to the appropriate speed of sound. The word Mach is taken from the 
name of a Viennese physicist of the XIXth Century, who first introduced the ratio, 
and is used to simplify what would otherwise be a long and complicated statement. 
Thus a Mach number of .65 means 65 per cent. of the speed of sound, and a Mach 
number of 2 means twice the speed of sound. 

It must be explained that a further term “ Critical Mach Number ”’ is also used 
to denote that speed where a particular aircraft begins to encounter the effects of 
compressibility. It may represent the upper usable limit of speed above which the 
aircraft ceases to behave satisfactorily due to changes in trim or balance, poor control 
behaviour, which in military aircraft makes it a poor gun or bombing platform ; the 
aircraft may even get completely out of control. The critical Mach number is set by 
flight tests and whilst the aircraft may be flown at higher Mach numbers they are 
generally accompanied by a measure of unpleasantness or out of control conditions. 
However, with the advancement in aeronautical science, it is expected that ways and 
means will be found of overcoming these difficulties so that the term itself will in 
future have mainly a technical significance. 

So far an attempt has been made to describe only the main essentials of why the 
speed of sound is so frequently referred to in discussing the problem of high speed 
flight. In such a short article the explanations must of necessity be an over simplifi- 
cation of a complex subject. It should be emphasized, however, that at the moment 
we stand only on the threshold of high-speed flight, and as we advance and explore 
the problems which lie ahead a new vocabulary is bound to be created around the 
subject whose terms and meaning will become completely incomprehensible unless 

from now on we keep in touch with the broad aspects of high speed development and 
the language used to describe it. 
























































U-BOAT KILLING 
By LizuTENANT-COMMANDER D. W. WateERs, R.N. 


N the 7th March, 1945, the First Lord of the Admiralty—Mr. Alexander, 
() vn the House that in the previous August the Prime Minister and the 

President of the United States had announced that more than 500 German 
U-boats had been sunk ; he was able to inform the House that the number continued 
to increase satisfactorily. ‘‘ Despite these continued and encouraging successes, 
however,” he warned, “‘ it must certainly not be assumed that the war against the 
U-boats is over. The enemy is employing new equipment, and new types of U-boat 
may be used at any time . . . we believe that the enemy has been making great 
efforts to renew the U-boat war on a big scale. It is highly significant that after the 
trouncing which the U-boats suffered in 1943, the enemy should consider it worth 
while to continue to devote so large a part of his resources to this form of warfare, 
It shows that he still considers it to be his best hope of averting defeat against a 
nation which lives by sea-borne supplies. This is a highly important fact which will, 
I trust, never be forgotten by future First Lords, future Boards of Admiralty, or 
future governments, or by the people of this Country.’’? 

Some months earlier the Prime Minister—Mr. Winston Churchill, had declared : 
“‘ When I look back upon the 55 months of this hard and obstinate war . . . I still 
rate highest among the dangers we have overcome the U-boat attack on our 
shipping.”’ 

How did we overcome that danger ? Did any principle hold the key to success ? 

An examination of the achievements of the outstanding U-boat killer of the war 
should help us. That distinction was held by Captain Frederick John Walker, C.B., 
D.S.0.***, Royal Navy.? 

Apart from the qualities of the man—and “ no one meeting him could fail to be 
impressed at an early stage by Walker’s ardent spirit, great determination, and 
obvious powers of leadership . . .”—we notice that he had special qualifications. 
The fruits of over twenty years specialization had given him “ great technical 
knowledge of anti-submarine warfare.’’ 

While these personal qualities and qualifications empowered Captain Walker to 
achieve those outstanding tactical successes which will always be coupled with his 
name in naval annals, what chain of events led to the tactical situations which he 
so brilliantly exploited ? What circumstances, in short, enabled Captain Walker’s 
Groups to make contact with the enemy—the hardest thing in anti-submarine 
warfare ? Let us put aside the technical aspect of detection—the varied and changing 
means employed and the tactical methods, for, once the Groups were in the vicinity 
of a U-boat, killing was a combination of tactical skill, weapon efficiency and that 
team work which Captain Walker, like Nelson, inspired in the forces under his 
command, These things apart, let us ask why did the Groups find the enemy ? 
Had Captain Walker a special aptitude for smelling out U-boats from a distance ? 


1 Hansard 408 H.C. Deb. 5s. 

®“*To Frederick John Walker, whilst in command of Western Approaches Groups 
of anti-submarine vessels fell the unique and signal honour of causing greater destruction 
among enemy submarines than was achieved by any other officer of our own or Allied 
Navies’’—Admiral Sir Max Horton, G.C.B., D.S.O., LL.D., in his Foreword to Walker's 
Groups in the Western Approaches, by Commander D. E. G. Wemyss, D.S.O., D.S.C., 
the Liverpool Daily Post & Echo, Ltd. (1949), from which book, unless otherwise 
indicated, all quotations are made. 
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Could he divine their presence ? Did he, to get down to the scene of his operations, 
make his bag roaming the wild wastes of the outer Western Approaches or prowling 
along the wreck-strewn rocky coasts of Britain and North-West France in search 
of U-boats ? The answer is brief and clear—No. 

Reading his record we find that 16 of the 21 U-boats which his Groups killed 
while under his command they killed when, either as close escorts or in support, they 
were guarding convoys. In fact three-quarters—76 per cent. of Captain Walker's kills 
were made when he was giving direct support to convoys. 

What of the remaining 24 per cent.—five kills? Were they made hunting 
U-boats ? Yes; but, three of the five were made on U-boats initially sighted surfaced, 
and all five were made under particular circumstances peculiar to the strategical and 
tactical situations at the time. Four of the five kills were made in the Bay of Biscay* 
in June and July, 1943, on Air/Sea Hunting operations against U-boats in transit 
to operation areas and whose policy at that time was (a) to make the passage surfaced, 
(6) to make it in company for mutual support against air attack, (c) when discovered 
by aircraft to remain surfaced and fight the issue out. 

These’ circumstances were transient and will not arise again. Thus two of the 
four U-boats were destroyed together because they fought until the arrival of the 
surface craft on the scene. These happened to be within the 30 miles of the sighting 
which the long and bitter experience of fruitless hunts had shown to be the maximum 
distance for possible success in a follow-up hunt. Beyond that a hunt was a “ wild 
goose chase.” The other two of the four U-boats sunk here were chanced upon 
“ by luck, not directly as the result of a sighting ” in an area where air sightings had 
been numerous during the last few days. 

But you cannot rely on luck to sink U-boats. Take the record of the hunting 
the Group did during the opening of the Second Front a year later when the U-boats 
streamed out of their Biscay bases. “... We patrolled and we searched. We 
moved from one patrol area to another, without making contact . . . but for weeks 
our Group got only one clue, and then we had our eye wiped by a couple of destroyers 
engaged on quite another mission.’’ So that was luck too, but how inconstant ! 

As for the fifth U-boat—it was the only one sunk as a result of hunting in the 
Atlantic and that one, despite being D/F’d frequently, ‘‘ proved remarkably elusive.” 
Eventually, after it had been sighted surfaced by aircraft from the accompanying 
cartier, it was sunk. 

No; Captain Walker’s successes did not arise from intuitive U-boat hunting. 
For instance, in December, 1941, in order to clear the way for a convoy, Captain 
Walker’s Group did a special patrol in the Western Approaches to the Strait of 
Gibraltar where was a known concentration of U-boats. It “‘ achieved nothing.” 
On its way to the United Kingdom with the convoy the Group sank four U-boats. 
Again, in October until December in 1943, Captain Walker’s Group was sent hunting 
with the carrier “ Tracker’ in the North Atlantic. They tracked nothing. The 
only kills with which they were associated occurred while they were in support of a 
convoy. 

The key to Captain Walker’s success as a U-boat killer lay in the single word 
“convoy.” Convoy, in fact, provided Captain Walker with the surest means of 
making contact with the enemy—three out of every four of his kills arose that way. 
Indeed, it’was the only certain way. Hunting, he sank two U-boats, in an area 

.. 3 Cd. 6843 allots U.462 sunk 30.7.43 in the Bay of Biscay, to Halifax S, No. 502 
Squadron, R.A.F., and not to the 2nd Support Group. This reduces these kills to one. 
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teeming with them, “‘ by luck,” and two in the same area because, after being sighted 
surfaced by aircraft they continued to act as surface vessels until his speedy arrival. 
A fifth he sank in the Atlantic where its location was known by D/F bearings, but 
not until it too had been sighted surfaced. 

If we review the operations of Captain Walker’s Groups as a whole, that is 
include those operations after his death in June, 1944, to the end of the War, we find 
four further kills on U-boats evacuating from the Biscay ports—two of them through 
air sightings of surfaced U-boats. Then from August to the end the group was 
engaged in the Battle of the Coastal Waters. Success came slowly. But “‘ we were 
the Second Support Group, and we were lucky. Other groups flogged the ocean every 
bit as hard, but never found the chance to show what they could do. Our group 
never went really long without a fight. . . .” 

Was it really luck that gave the Second Support Group these chances? No! 
Success finally came ‘‘ when we were sharing with another group in support of two 
convoys:...” They sank two U-boats then. After the War a third, later, kill was 
credited to them as a result of an attack on a contact picked up on the bottom near 
a former kill. So 66 per cent. of their kills of this phase of the War were made “ in 
support of convoys.” 

And overall, 18 out of 28 kills, or 64.4 per cent. had been made escorting or in 
support of convoys. And what was Captain Walker’s own record? 76 per cent., 
achieved while escorting or supporting convoys. 

It is more than a little disconcerting to read, therefore, the verdict of one of the 
United States’ routeing officers given in Morison’s The Battle of the Atlantic: 
“The Navy does not like convoys. It is a purely defensive form of warfare. . . .’’* 
That’s one point of view. 

It is an example of “ give a dog a bad name.” Convoy is recognized as the 
best protective system. It is therefore labelled ‘‘ defensive.” Yet it is the best 
protective system because the ships to be protected are grouped and the forces to 
protect them are concentrated at the right place at the right time to locate and to 
attack the elusive enemy. This was clearly Captain Walker’s experience. He proved 
convoy to be as well as the best protective system the most effective U-boat killing 
system. 

The full quotation from Morison’s History is : 

“‘ The Navy does not like convoys. It is a purely defensive form of warfare 
and although the development of the Interlocking System has speeded shipment 
of strategic war materials, it is still, and by necessity always will be, slower than 
allowing vessels to sail independently. Thus in so far as enemy submarine 
warfare forces us to use the convoy system, we unwittingly play into his hands 
by consuming more shipping days than would otherwise be necessary.” 

The point at issue was the value of convoy as a means of defence. Suffice it to 
say that the error the routeing officer made was to compare convoy passage times 
in war with independent passage times in peace and to ignore the comparative loss 
rates between convoyed and independent shipping in war-time. Striking examples 
of how the independent ships made quicker voyages—to the bottom—will be found 
on pp. 257 and 259 of this same history. 








NOTE 
This article seems to lead to the conclusion that submarines, like fish, get killed 
most often when they come for the bait (convoys).—EDITorR. 


4S. E. Morison, The Battle of the Atlantic, September, 1939-1945. O.U.P., 1945, p. 265. 











COMMUNISM AND THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


By Major REGINALD HARGREAVES, M.C. 


“A goodly apple rotten at the heart "’— 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


by which strife between nations had not been characterized since the days 

of Napoleon’s temporary hegemony over Europe. During that transitory 
phase of the little Corsican’s progression towards St. Helena, the subfluent struggle 
against the military occupation of their territory by a foreign Power gave birth in 
Germany to the patriotic “‘ Underground ”’ which went by the name of the Tugenbund. 
In Spain, opposition to French suzerainty was vigorously sustained by bands of 
guerillas, under local leaders, the activities of whose “‘ under-cover ’’ component were 
of considerable help in the prosecution of Wellington’s campaign in the. Iberian 
Peninsula. 

In the mid-years of the 1939-1945 struggle history, with some deviation of 
detail, performed its well-known trick of repeating itself. With the rapid expansion 
of the Nazi grip on Central and South-Eastern Europe, which culminated in the fall 
of Greece, the first whisper went about of sporadic efforts on the part of certain 
courageously defiant elements amongst the vanquished peoples to band themselves 
together to carry out such warlike measures against their conquerors as lay within 
their power. Thankful for any aid in the stupendous task which lay ahead, His 
Majesty’s Government and the several Governments-in-Exile were not slow to 
encourage the forces of the “ Underground ” in Poland, France, Norway, Belgium, 
Greece and Yugoslavia—and subsequently in Italy—in any measures they could take 
for the embarrassment of the common foe. Money, supplies, ammunition and 
equipment were lavishly allocated to their support ; and in due course selected 
officers were introduced into the respective territories where the ‘ Resistance " was 
in operation, to effect liaison between the Military Command outside the European 
Fortress and those working for its disruption in the lands actually occupied by the 
trampling battalions of the Axis. 

As time went on, brave tales were heard of the relentless mosquito-warfare 
waged by little groups of franc-tireurs against the Herrenvolk who lorded it over them 
as victors; of valorous acts of sabotage; of grave risks cheerfully undertaken to 
convey vital intelligence to the outside world. A romantic glamour came to invest 
the activities of the Partisans and “ Men of the Maquis,” and the women who so 
unflinchingly shared their hazardous way of life; and the organization for their 
support underwent steadily progressive expansion. 

In the return of the Allied troops to the mainland of Europe, and the eventual 
recession of the Nazi wave of conquest, the ‘ Resistance ’’’ movement undoubtedly 
played a useful, if somewhat sublimated, part. 

But uneasy suspicions had already been. aroused that in many instances the 
“ Underground ”’ was as much concerned to advance its own peculiar political objects 
as it was to fight the Germans. And gradually, and with a reluctance that sometimes 
resembled nothing less than wilful myopia, the fact was brought home to the res- 
pective Governments that these political objectives were invariably those dictated 
by a ruthless and entirely uncompromising spirit of Communism. 


This fact should have caused less surprise than, actually, it did, since from the 


Te. recent war reproduced a phenomenon, in the “ Resistance ’’ movement, 
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very outset it had been plain to the percipient that virtually the whole of the 
“ Resistance”’ movement had been founded on the Communist underground organization 
already in existence prior to the outbreak of war. In many of the countries concerned, 
not only was it the most efficient organization, but it was the only one. Furthermore, 
being the first in the field, it was in an admirable position to absorb—or, on occasion, 
to eliminate—any rival confederation that sought to set up a partisan group un- 
tainted by the doctrine that found its inspiration in the inflexible dikiat of the Third 
International. 


In effect, the ‘‘ Resistance ” was found to be very largely a Communist monopoly; 
and where a dissident minority struggled to remain in being, the threat to its 
continued existence originating with its Communist competitors was scarcely less 
formidable than the menace to its suppression embodied in the Nazis themselves. 


By this time, however, the “ Underground ” had become part of the over-all 
pattern of conflict ; and its support was continued without any particular thought 
as to the consequences that would ensue when the liberation of the lands overrun by 
the Germans had been accomplished, and the leaders of the ‘‘ Resistance ”’ proceeded 
to “cash in” on the strength of their alleged contribution to the common victory. 
The same airy inconsequence would appear to have characterized Frankenstein in 
the early stages of his Monster’s fabrication ! 


It was a state of affairs wherein paradox and anomaly abounded in a profusion 
which would have made even a W. S. Gilbert pause and blink. For not infrequently 
the British authorities, with the best intentions in the World, found themselves in 
the position of subsidizing a group of extremist Left-wing partisans whose principal 
aim—whatever their more immediate obligation to fight the forces of occupation-— 
was the extinction of the Government-in-Exile which had been accorded the Foreign 
Office’s full official recognition. 

In no instance was this more starkly manifest than in the case of Greece. More 
crazed and bedevilled with the mania for ‘“ playing politics ’’ even than the French, 
and even yet more prone to stratify into irreconcilable splinter-parties, the Greeks 
seized upon the German occupation as an interregnum in which to squabble over the 
political pattern to be adopted after deliverance, rather than as an opportunity to 
work steadily to hasten the day of liberation. This, while virtually a universal 
characteristic, was particularly true of the movement which, from its initials, came 
to be known as EAM/ELAS.! By far the largest ‘‘ Resistance ” force in the.country, 
its policy, as its activities, was entirely inspired and controlled by the KKE*+-the 
Greek Communist party. It was not, as many people thought, a case of EAM/ELAS 
being captured by the Communists after its inauguration. As Colonel Woodhouse is 
at pains to emphasize in his masterly survey of war-time Balkan politics,* “ both 
were created and controlled by the KKE : not dominated or influenced or penetrated, 
but entirely created and exclusively controlled by the KKE,”’ which was a pre-war 
Communist organization that had flourished underground during the semi- 
dictatorship of General Metaxas.* 


From the outset EAM/ELAS made it clear that the monopoly of the “ Resist- 








1 EAM = National Liberation Front: ELAS = National Popular Liberation Army. 

2 The Apple of Discord, by C. M. Woodhouse. 

3 It is as well to bear in mind that Metaxas always affirmed, and with every appearance 
of sincerity, that he had not finally abrogated the Constitution, but merely “* suspended ” 
it unti] such time as the country should achieve a condition of political stability. 
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ance ’’ was to be theirs. Since, in their view, support for King George of the Hellenes 
was equally unforgivable as collaboration with the Germans, the elimination of 
potential competitors was a matter of trifling difficulty. A campaign of vilification, 
in which they accused their rivals of being royalists or collaborationists, as best 
suited the particular case, was usually sufficient to bring about submission. In 
extreme instances they were even prepared to drive them into a position wherein 


their choice lay between actual collaboration, outright “liquidation ’’ and abject 
obedience to the will of EAM/ELAS.* 


If EAM/ELAS won, and continued to receive, British support, it was partly due 
to the fact that no other “ Resistarce ’’ movement exhibited the same quality of 
continuity, and partly because the KKE was careful to obscure from general view 
its ultimate and relentless design of doing away with that Greek Monarchy whose 
validity His Majesty’s Government had formally recognized in the ciaims and person 
of King George of the Hellenes. If, in effect, Great Britain backed the wrong 
“ Resistance ”’ horse, it was very largely through the absence of any other steed on 
which to put its money—and what bucketsful of money! However, a modest stake 
on one or two likely “ outsiders ’’ at least served to hedge the bet and ensure that the 
“ favourite” did not enjoy an untrammelled ‘“ walk-over”’, while encouraging 
certain rather precarious “ stables ” to go on trying. 


Conditions in the other overrun Balkan countries showed small variation on the 
set-up exhibited by Greece. In Albania such ‘“ Resistance” as existed was under 
the direction of the avowed Communist, Enver Hoxha. Dimitriov, in Bulgaria, was 
adorned with the halo especially fabricated for him by the Third International® in 
recognition of his defiant showing at the Reichstag fire trial ; and he was supported 
by Georgiev, a bird whose plumage was dyed in the same sanguinary hue. In 
Macedonia the dissident were under the control of Rhodhopoulos, alias Radev—a 
Greek by birth, a Bulgarian by adoption, and a red-hot Communist by conviction. 
Yugoslavia presented the extraordinary spectacle of the first “‘ Resistance ’ leader— 
Mihailovich, being driven to seek the acquiescence, if not the actual aid, of the 
occupation forces in his struggle against the rival, Communist “‘ Underground ” of 
the Kremlin-sponsored Tito, »é Josip Broz ; and an apt pupil of the Moscow schools 
of instruction he had so industriously attended. For to the unhappy Mihailovich the 
alternative of conquest by the Nazis or subjugation by the Communists was no more 
than the choice between consumption piecemeal by a single lion or being gnawed to 
death by a thousand rats. Yet the transfer of British support from him to his rival 
entirely stultified Mihailovich’s long-term plan to deal first with the Communist 
horror before turning to aid in the liberation of his country from the evil sway of the 
Nazis. At the same time it has to be confessed that the dilemma which confronted 
the British authorities—whether to continue the support of a “ collaborationist ” 
(of no deeper dye than the not-disdained Badoglio) or to accept in his stead a protégé 
of the Kremlin, and reeking of the Third International's sinister approval—was one 
as remote from satisfactory solution as anything well could be. But if Mihailovich 





*A few—a very few—independent “ Resistance ” organizations survived, of which 
the Royalist EDES, under the leadership of General Zervas, was one. 

5 The fact that the Third International was officially said to have expired in the 
May of 1942, misled none but those who wished to be deceived. Like the coma of Juliet 
or the Sleeping Princess, no more than the simulation of death was intended, with a 
joyous awakening to follow, in the radiant incarnation of the Cominform, with which the 
World found itself confronted in the October of 1947. 
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was ultimately driven to accept German aid in his fight against Tito and his 
Communists, the blame must rest as much with those who sponsored Comrade Josip 
Broz as with the man who was left to become his victim. 


That in the outcome Great Britain once again put her money on the wrong 
horse will scarcely be denied by those who have lived to observe the thoroughness 
with which Tito has absorbed the precepts recorded by ‘‘ his master’s voice.’”’ For, 
just as the KKE-inspired EAM/ELAS, Tito took the field less out of hatred of the 
Nazis than with the intention of exploiting the political vacuum which would follow 
on the German withdrawal, in the interest of international Communism. 


Where the France of the “ Resistance ” is concerned, the same general pattern 
is to be observed, with such modifications in the design as were the reflection of 
local conditions. , 

In France, during the immediate pre-war years, Communism had not found it 
necessary to dive out of sight and swim so deep beneath the surface as in many other 
lands. Many of its activities secured temporary condonation ; it openly contributed 
to the embarrassments that went to undermine whatever stability can be said to 
have attached to the Government of M. Blum; its demand for shortened hours and 
its policy of ‘‘ go slow” in industry helped materially to sabotage such preparations 
for active, as opposed to passive, warfare as France had belatedly undertaken. 


But, like the iceberg which conceals its more deadly power of mischief beneath 
the surface, the French Communists maintained the machinery of an elaborate 
“ Underground ” in being even during the days when Communism had attained to 
such acceptability as accompanies representation in the Chamber. 


With the collapse of France in 1940, after a period of stunned bewilderment in 
which virtually the whole nation was gasping dizzily “on the ropes,” the spirit of 
resistance flickered once more faintly into life. Since at first it had to work in secret, 
some form of under-cover organization was essential; and again the elaborate 
machinery of the Communist ‘‘ Underground ” was all ready and waiting. Further- 
more, not only was it the sole suitable organization in being, but in resource, 
experience and integral discipline it was—as it remained—in a class by itself. Once 
more, as in South-Eastern Europe, the existence of their ready-made organization, 
into which the “ Resistance ’” movement could so easily be fitted, gave the Com- 
munists an enormous start and tremendous advantage over any rivals that sought 
subsequently to enter the field. The same was true of Belgium and of such flickerings 
of pre-armistice “ Resistance” as Italy could boast; although in Poland and 
Norway no such predominant Communist influence was to be discerned. 


Naturally, as it increased in size and influence, and as its strength was in- 
creasingly amplified by the Allied military authorities, the “‘ Resistance ” assumed 
an importance which in its own eyes was estimated on a remarkably generous scale. 
Yet even from within its own ranks there have not been wanting voices to question 
the validity of a self-esteem for which justification is sometimes a good deal in doubt. 
As the Gaullist agent ‘“‘ Remy ”’ (Gilbert Renault) is at pains to emphasize in his 
book on underground activities in France during the occupaion,* “ the ‘‘ Resistance ” 
movement was a microscopic minority until the end of 1942 ; the Communist Franc- 
Tireurs and Partisans started a little fighting in 1942; the Maquis movement was 
first formed in 1943.’ Bénouville, another chronicler of these portentous times, has 





© Memoirs of a Secret Agent, Vol. I, by ‘“‘ Remy”; New York, 1948. Not yet 
published in Great Britain. 
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made the illuminating comment that “the men of the Left too often loved the 
Internationale more than they loved France”; and dismisses the Communists’ 
contribution to the overthrow of the Nazis as “ beneath contempt.” 


In effect, in France, as in Italy and the Balkans, the Communist-controlled 
‘‘ Resistance ’’ was far less concerned to help forward the cause of the Allies than 
to exploit war conditions to further their post-war plans for World domination. 
Always, overriding every other preoccupation, they bore in mind the primary 
doctrine that— 


1. The Communist aim is revolution. 

2. That revolution must be brought about by force of arms. 

3. That it must be world-wide in character, and based on Russia. 

4. That at the most suitable moment Soviet forces must cross the borders 
of other States to assist in their “ liberation.” 

5. That no permanent peace between the Communist and non-Communist 
worlds is possible.’ 


At what hour Communism should come out into the open in belligerent defiance 
of its temporary ‘‘ Capitalist ’’ paymasters was, of course, no business of the mere 
rank and file. That was a matter to be determined by the hierarchy. In the mean- 
time the mot d’ordre had been given, once and for all, in Stalin’s own words: “ We 
are living not merely in a State, but in a system of States, and it is inconceivable that 
the Soviet Republic should continue to exist interminably side by side with 
Imperialist States. Ultimately, one or the other must conquer. Pending this 
development, a number of terrible clashes between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois States must inevitably occur.”’® 


Such was the doctrinal background, the fundamental aspiration of the men 
dominating the “ Resistance ”’, in four-fifths of the territory overrun by the Axis 
Powers, and it would be sheer affectation not to confess that in the mutual attempt 
to make.use of each other, their effort was considerably more successful than that of 
the Allies, on whose subsidies the future enemies of Western civilization were kept 
in being. 

That their carefully screened hostility of the war years has now become open 
enmity, recent utterances of the Communist leaders Thorez, in France, and 
Togliatti, in Italy, have made abundantly plain. We know now, from their own 
lips, that in the event of an armed clash between, East and West, the Communists 
for whom these leaders speak may be expected to range themselves on the side of 
democracy’s bitterest enemy. 


That these Left-wing extremists are still blandly “cashing in’’ on their 
association with the war-time “‘ Underground,” however, is witnessed in the terms 
of the award in the recent Kravchenko libel action in Paris, when the judge informed 
the defendants—Wurmser and Morgan, that “ in assessing the penalties, their record 
in the “‘ Resistance ’’ had been taken into account.” In effect, their reward for being 
good “ Reds” was that they were permitted to indulge in a Communist smear- 
campaign at considerably cheaper rates than if they had belonged. to any other 


party ! 





z Vide Stalin's Problems of Leninism a work vieing in shameless candour with Hitler's 
Mein Kampf, ee ee Coe Eee eee 
8 Vide Stalin’s Problems of Leninism. 
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Concern, however;is not so much with the past; what of the future? On 
certain points there is little room for doubt. 


Communism is a creed, an obsession, a way of life, a grudge and a disease. Even 
more important, 7 is a plan. In the grand design that Communism envisages for 
the future, a clash between the disciples of Marx and Stalin and those who stand for 
the Western concept of democracy is predicated as inevitable. When that day 
comes—if come it does—in such sectors of the Western mainland where anti- 
Communist forces retain a foothold, the ‘‘ Resistance ’’ will go into action in its true 
colours ; its organization perfected by the experience of the recent war-years, its 
mechanism streamlined and admirably geared and “ run in ”’ by the process of trial 
and error it has already undergone. Any attempt at an opposition “ Underground ”’ 
will be stultified from the very outset by men who will be thoroughly au fait with every 
trick of the trade. Subsequently, in the wake of the retreating Communist hordes, 
a whole network of skilled “‘ Resistance ’’ will be left behind to work the mischief 
in which it is already so extensively practised ; and Allied soldiers will have the 
extreme satisfaction of being shot down with weapons purchased, in earlier times, 
with Allied gold. 


Looking back over the recent war years, there is scant reason to question the 
validity of the old proverb which tells us that “‘ Adversity brings strange bed- 
fellows.” There is another proverb, often on Arab lips, which cogently points out 
that if you deliberately sleep with a dog, you must not be surprised if you catch fleas. 
It is a matter for very serious consideration whether the value of “‘ Resistance ”’ 
movements is in any way worth the miseries and disasters brought upon the civil 
population by their activities at the time, or the endless trouble those self-same 
activities inevitably lay up for the future. If you touch pitch you cannot help 
getting into a mess; and, in any future war, the “ Resistance,” too faithfully 
resembling a boomerang, would, on the whole, be far better eschewed. 


That military opinion will be likely to concur in this contention is improbabk. 
Through the very nature of its task, the military mind is committed to relatively 
short-term views; its overriding consideration being to achieve victory at the 
earliest possible moment—by any means. But there are some means to an end which 
endanger, as they defile, those who make use of them. It is for the responsible 
statesman to take the long view and to bear carefully in mind the fact that victories 
won by corrupt, ignoble and untrustworthy agencies bear within them the seeds of 
their own destruction. There is little virtue in laying low a ferocious bear only, a 
little later, to be devoured by a pack of ravening hyaenas. 


By all means, in war-time, employ the customary agents ; a well-devised contre- 
espionage organization ; even a loyal and dependable “ Fifth Column.’’ But a 
“Resistance ”’ movement which, however well-intentioned its beginnings, will 
gradually yield to Communist infiltration and ultimately submit to absolute 
Communist domination—no. The game simply is not worth the candle. 





NOTE 
This article should be read.in conjunction with the lecture by Major-General 
Sir Collin Gubbins on “ Resistance Movements in the War,” published in the JouRNAL 
of May, 1948.—EpiTor. 
















































THE AIR SITUATION IN A JOINT APPRECIATION 
By WinG COMMANDER J. R. Gorpon Fintayson, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 


you will have noted how the sailor in the joint planning team will compare the 

naval strengths of friend and foe and will arrive at a reasonable estimate as to 
whether we can or cannot expect to succeed in the operation we have in view. You 
will also notice how the soldier will estimate the rate of build-up of the enemy in 
terms of divisions and compare it with the practicable rate of build-up we can achieve. 
From this he will be able to give you a reasonably satisfactory answer as to whether 
the operation is on or not. But what sort of estimate do you get from the airman ? 
He may well state with a distant look in his eye and a somewhat sly reliance upon 
Lord Tedder’s dictum, “‘ I can only say that I think and feel the air situation will be 
all right.” 


The relative fighting power of ships of similar classes, or divisions of various 
types can be taken as approximately the same for both friend and foe. Within 
reason, therefore, if you can put more units to sea or into the field than the enemy, 
all can be expected to go in your favour. In fact, the tactical potentialities of these 
more or less self-sufficient naval or army units can be assessed within fairly well- 
defined limits, and are taken for granted. 


In the case of air forces, all the air forces in the theatre must be considered as a 
single fighting unit. This is because the range and flexibility, and the functions of 
the various types of aircraft are such that all the air forces can and must support 
each other in the air battle. The particular air situation at a particular point will 
depend not so much upon the movement of air forces to within fighting range, for 
they will for the most part be within fighting range already, but rather upon the 
tactical ruses employed in air warfare to keep the enemy’s air forces away from the 
area we propose to occupy with our land forces. 


In fact, what appears through the sailors’ and soldiers’ eyes to be a strategic 
problem is to the airman a tactical problem. Therefore, in appreciating the air 
situation for the Theatre Commander, the tactical manner in which the air forces 
are used assumes a far greater importance than any bare comparison of the strengths 
of friend and foe. 


Well, then, how should the airman go about his estimate of the air situation ? 
Even though he cannot base his calculations on a comparison of numbers of units 
by types in conformity with the naval and army assessments by ships and divisions, 
he must give some shape to the general problem of gaining the air superiority at the 
required place and time to cover and support the proposed surface operations. 
Certainly if the Theatre Commander happens to be a sailor or soldier, he will want 
a clear picture presented to him. 

At this point the airman must refer to his aim. What is it? Well, it depends 
upon the type of operation: Let us assume that the joint aim of all the forces in the 
Theatre in pursuance of our theatre strategy is to make a landing across the sea on 
the enemy shore (e.g., at Selpan, to take an obvious example). The aim of the 
airman, in common with sailor and soldier, will be to secure the bridgehead, and he 
must make the best contribution of which he is capable with his tactical and striking 
air forces. The airman’s method will be two-fold: (a) to gain and maintain air 
superiority over the proposed bridgehead, and (b) thereafter to provide the maximum 


L: you have ever struggled with a joint appreciation for a Theatre Commander 
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direct and indirect support with all air forces which can be deflected from the air 
battle without prejudice to it. 

The airman’s task of gaining air superiority will take time, perhaps a day or two 
if the enemy air forces are already well whipped, or perhaps several weeks or months, 
or even years, if geography and other factors weigh heavily against us. It always 
takes time to fight and win, or at any rate gain a substantial ascendancy in a battle. 
Let us isolate the airman’s main task of gaining and maintaining air superiority. 
What are the mental processes through which he must go to appreciate the air 
situation as it is likely to be after a considerable air battle and by the time the Navy 
and Army are able to set forth on the “‘ occupation ” phase of the strategic design ? 


The airman will review the factors affecting the air situation. These will include 
the geographical situation; a comparison of air forces by numbers, types and 
performances; the availability of airfields; the defensive organization and its 
effectiveness particularly in the assault area; the enemy’s striking capacity ; his 
reserves in aircraft and aircrew ; his supplies of fuel and ammunition ; his morale, and 
so forth. But the main argument in assessing the air situation at a particular time 
and place will revolve round the tactical employment of the air forces. He therefore 
assembles the intelligence available about the enemy air forces and assesses their 
effort. This may perhaps be most realistically presented in terms of sorties per day 
against specific points, giving a ‘‘ best ’’ and a ‘‘ worst ”’ case. 


The enemy will certainly react strongly against our assault landing and he will 
endeavour to concentrate his air power against it. We must know what sort of effort 
this may amount to. If our fighters must operate at long range and the enemy can 
operate at short range, then he will clearly have a corresponding advantage over us. 
Moreover, since we must protect the assault operations, we must keep constant 
cover over them while the enemy may choose to concentrate his effort in time and 
produce his maximum strength over the assault area at the same time. Even a 
superiority of a few minutes duration might allow that fatal atomic aircraft to get 
through ! : 


Therefore, until we can establish our fighters and air defence organization ashore, 
we will be at a disadvantage in the air. Accordingly, we must take steps to reduce 
the potential enemy air effort to a scale with which we can cope during those critical 
days between the time when he discovers our assault area until we have established 
our air defences ashore. This is a condition of the successful attainment of our aim. 


Bearing in mind that during the assault the Army will be very lightly equipped 
with supporting weapons, it is also clear that we must attempt to reduce the enemy 
air potential before we embark upon the surface operations to a point which will 
permit the air forces to devote the maximum possible air support to the land forces 
during their critical operations in the assault phase. 


The main weapon with which we can reduce the enemy air potential and gain 
air superiority will be the bomber forces. We will also make use of all aircraft whose 
range will allow them to make an effective contribution in their appointed roles. 
In order to make an assessment of the probable air situation comparable to that of 
his naval and army colleagues, the airman must estimate the results which may be 
achieved by these operations. The complications of making even the vaguest 
mathematical estimate are shown when we consider the methods by which air forces 
may be able to reduce the effective air potential of the enemy. Some of the main 
methods of destroying his air potential are as follows :-— 
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(a) Attack the enemy's aircraft industry. This may be too long-term a 
policy for the theatre air forces, and will probably be in any. case a high priority 
objective of our centrally based strategic air forces. 

(6) Attack the enemy’s aircraft in their depots and at airfields. 

(c) Attack the enemy’s aircraft in the air :—- 

(i) by intruder attacks around enemy airfields at night ; 
(ii) by inveigling the enemy to attack our strongly escorted bomber 
raids by day ; 
(iii) by destroying his aircraft when they attempt to attack our own 
vulnerable targets. 


(d) Attack the enemy’s airfields, runways and installations. 


(e) Attack the enemy communication systems along which his aviation fuel, 
stores and ammunition must be brought up to his tactical airfields. (This is a 
useful target system which will be coincident with any interdiction programme 
to seal off the assault area for our land forces.) 

(f) Attack the enemy’s radar and fighter control stations, thereby dis- 
rupting his early warning and air defence system. (This will also be essential 
if our assault convoys are to achieve tactical surprise.) 

These are some of the main examples of targets whose destruction will contribute 
to the neutralization of the enemy’s air effort, The effectiveness of these attacks 
depends upon the inevitably fluctuating course of the air war. However, we cannot 
expect to bring about a sufficient reduction of his air potential by sheer destruction 
only. Perhaps. the. greater contribution can be made by the diversion of his air 
efiort from the vital area in which we are interested. 


There are a number of ruses which may be played against the enemy, and as 
might be expected they are all derived from the Principles of War. The antithesis 
of Maintaining the Aim is to lose sight of the aim. Therefore, we must see that the 
enemy is deflected from his aim or is unable to formulate more than a generally 
defensive aim. The antithesis of Concentration is dispersion and, therefore, we must 
force this upon him ; and so forth. 


The following are some of the methods which may be adopted to divert the 
enemy's air forces :— 

(a) Attacking vital enemy centres which he cannot afford to leave un- 
defended, thereby forcing him to divert day and night fighters to their defence. 

(6) Attacking his fighter airfields within range of the assault area with a 
view to driving his fighters and tactical aircraft out of range. 

(c) Attacking the enemy troops on the ground and thereby producing a 
demand for fighter cover, which will divert this effort from offensive tasks. This 
may also upset the co-operation between the enemy air and land forces ! 

(4) Threatening him with air and surface forces in such a way as to cause 
him to divert air effort against points where we can deal with it or to hold air 
forces locked up in reserve for defensive tasks, and generally deflecting him from 
his aim. 

’ There are also a number of other tactical ruses which can be played against the 
enemy air forces to harrass them including the increasingly important and effective 
technique of radio and radar jamming. 
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It will be noticed that the common denominator in the above operations is the 
** offensive,’’ whether with the aim of physical destruction or of diverting the enemy 
effort and attention. In the latter case, which is perhaps the most important sphere 
of tactical air warfare, there is the fullest scope for the scientific application of the 
Principles of War—observing them meticulously on our side and forcing the enemy 
to neglect them in every possible way. This is where the skill and experience of the 
air commander will be tested to the utmost. And he will see that the real key to 
success in the air war is to maintain the initiative, and this can only be done by the 
steadfast and relentless maintenance of the offensive. Every nerve must be strained 
to prosecute the offensive and force the enemy onto the defensive, because once one 
or other side gains an effective initiative a vicious circle of events is formed, and it is 
a Sisyphean task for the side which has lost that initiative to regain it. 

What is meant by this vicious circle of events can perhaps best be illustrated 
by taking the following simplified example of such a sequence, the one event leading 
with inexorable logic to the other :— 

1. We attack the enemy’s airfields, and force him to defend them, thereby 
pinning down a proportion of his fighter force. 

2. These fighters are lost to his offensive—for instance, as escorts to his 
day bombers ; in the extreme case a proportion of his bombers may even be 
grounded. 

3. We find more enemy aircraft targets to hit during our attacks against 
his airfields. 

4. We may hope to diminish the enemy’s offensive potential. 

5. We will be able to thin out our own air defences. 


6. We will be able to strengthen our offensive, for instance, by providing 
stronger escorts to our day bomber formations. 


7. We will be able to increase the rate of attrition against the enemy 
fighters as they attempt to defend their territory, and we will lose fewer of our 
bombers. 

and so on, with the advantage multiplying rapidly in favour of the air force which 
steadfastly maintains the offensive. 


In the face of all the complexities of the continuous war in the air, as changeable 
as the weather itself ; and in the knowledge that the air situation in one particular 
theatre or place is intimately linked to the course of the air war in all theatres ; and 
in the face of the opinion of Lord Tedder, the airman planner in a theatre is indeed 
in an unenviable predicament when he is pressed for factual estimates of the air 
situation. Perhaps he will be less subject to the suspicion that he is hiding behind 
the dictums of the great, or is merely reluctant to make a detailed estimate of the 
probable results of the various tactical permutations and combinations which the 
operation of the air forces may follow, if he is able to explain to his naval and military 
colleagues some of the complications of his problem. An explanation on the lines 
set out here should at least convince them that any mathematical comparison of the 
air forces of friend and foe as a measure of their respective fighting value will be 
worse than useless, and may be dangerously misleading. 

If the naval and army members of the planning team, searching for some more 
tangible yard-stick, continue to press for a more concrete estimate, they will probably 
endeavour to trump their ethereal colleague by saying, ‘‘ But, my good fellow, you 
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can’t go to war without knowing whether you stand a reasonable chance of attaining 
your aim or not. Surely you must come to some decision on the basis of numbers 
as to the minimum strength you require ? ’’ The airman will be justified in answering 
that the air forces will do their best with what resources they have, but, of course, 
with more aircraft, they could do a given job in less time and with greater effect. 
But in the long run, the only valid judge of the kaleidoscopic pattern of factors 
affecting the tactical air battle, however analytically assembled in our appreciation, 
will be the eye of experience. And so we hope that the airman may be able to confide 
cautiously to his sailor and soldier friends, “‘ I feel that all will be well” in this or 
that set of circumstances ! 
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AIR DEFENCE IN A FUTURE WAR 


By FLicHT-LIEUTENANT J. STEPHEN, R.A.F. 


increased more quickly than our ability to avoid strife. The prospect seems grim 

for those involved. Whole populations will be exposed to greater hazards than 
they have experienced in this civilization, and fighting men will be called upon to 
take greater risks to protect their civilians. As an example, the pilot of a machine 
capable of intercepting the aircraft which atom-bombed Hiroshima could, by 
sacrificing his life in a collision attack, have saved the lives of thousands. Only 
temporarily ? Perhaps, but in war a temporary respite may be turned to permanent 
advantage by the astute. 


[inesctinere auch speaking, our capacity for injuring one another has 


Great thought is being devoted in this Country to the new problems involved in 
its defence, but so many new devices of war are under development that there is 
some dissent as to what will be the major threat. There are also differences as to 
the best method of dealing with each threat. The main reason for this confusion is 
time. A threat which is unanswerable now may be nullified two years hence; a 
problem of attack may be solved by an invention to-morrow. The war which breaks 
out in five years time may well, at the present rate of scientific advancement, be 
very different from the war which starts ten years from now. We would be in a bad 
position, therefore, if we prepared for a war due to start ten years from now, and war 
broke out halfway through the preparation period. On the other hand, if we get 
ready for war in five years, and war does not start before ten years, we will have to 
scrap our equipment and rebuild for another five years, or try to fight with obsolete 
equipment. If we scrap the equipment which it has taken us five years to prepare, 
we shall be left with only five years to get ready ; and we have wasted five years of 
our time. 


To relate this time factor, or this progress of science, to the defence of Great 
Britain against air attack, is a matter of some urgency. Once progress was relatively 
predictable. The biggest surprise could only be a bigger, or faster, or in some other 
way, a better aircraft, carrying a bigger or better bomb, in greater numbers. The 
designers had the headaches, whilst the air staff planned, secure in the knowledge 
that a Mach Number meant nothing. A bomb was filled with amatol, and a steady 
rate of destruction of ten per cent. of attacking bombers over a period meant the 
failure of an air offensive. 


Now we are faced with the reality of bombers whose speed leaves a fighter a 
narrow margin to manceuvre under the sonic ceiling. Their massed guns, auto- 
matically trained and co-ordinated, render the old forms of fighter attack futile. Their 
armoured bulk and the number and power of their engines become increasingly in- 
vulnerable to the normal fighter armament. Their speed reduces the length of 
warning of their raids, and their bombsights enable them to bomb with precision in 
weather when fighter airfields are unusable. If they carry atom bombs they are 
immune from the ten per cent. destruction law. Such bombers exist to-day. Perhaps 
they are not in the hands of a potential enemy, but if they are not, they might be 
some day, and that day might be soon. 


The predictable future runs to such toys as rocket projectiles, fitted with atomic 
and/or bacterial warheads, and the steps between will bring ever greater problems. 
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So far we have concerned ourselves with hard facts. Before we plunge into the 
morass of conjecture and hypothesis, let the writer state clearly that it is not his inten- 
tion to present a solution of a highly complex situation to an astonished and delighted 
Air Staff. Instead, an essay in defence will be presented as a plan for defence. 


Now the easiest way to defend this Country in the next war is to start the war 
ourselves at a pre-arranged date. Having fixed the date at a time when we shall 
be able to use at least the atomic bomb, we launch ourselves on the enemy and blast 
him to ruins at a trifling cost. Our Prime Minister, wearing a leaden waistcoat and a 
germ-proof mask, will view the debris of the enemy capital a week later. To this 
course there are two objections; one fallacious, and the other insuperable. The 
first is that it may not succeed, Hitler tried the blitzkrieg against us, and it did not 
work. True; but only because even the planning of the German Staff did not com- 
pensate for the comparative impotence of their weapons. If the Luftwaffe could 
have dropped a bomb of one-hundredth of the power of the atom bomb, the blitzkrieg 
would have won hands down. 


The second objection is short but final. A blitzkrieg simply is not in our nature. 
We must look elsewhere, then, for our solution. Can it lie in a counter-blitzkrieg ? 
We have always been good at a counter-blitzkrieg. Twice in this Century—in 1918 
and in 1944 we have brought it off successfully. The point to note, however, is that 
we have never mounted the main counter attack in less than years after the initial 
enemy attack. Will that be soon enough next time? It will not. The counter- 
blitz must come before the blitz if we are to survive. 


The first thing to consider is the way in which a counter-blitz is to achieve its 
object in the defence of the nation against air attack. It will be divided into three 
components which will be, in the order of their being used, an intelligence service, a 
bomber (or rocket missile) arm, and a fighter/A.A. defence system. The intelligence 
service, working before the outbreak of hostilities, reports the key targets. The bomber 
arm blaststhem. The third arm deals with the disorganized attackers who survive 
the attentions of our bombers and try to raid Great Britain. These components and 
their method of operation will now be discussed in detail. 


INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


The intelligence service must be good if the counter-blitz is to succeed, because 
its job is no less than to make known all the airfields or R.P, launching sites from 
which an atomic attack could be launched on Great Britain. The saving factor is 
that intelligence personnel need not be bothered with the problems of economics, 
logistics, civil transport and so on, which filled the minds of their counter-parts in 
previous wars. An ability to recognize an airfield or an R.P. site, coupled with the 
means of transmitting such information at top speed to the bomber arm, is all that 
is necessary. Information on the camouflage, defences, and vulnerability of these 
targets would be necessary also. Headaches in this direction might include airfields 
with “tunnel” runways, and mobile R.P. launching platforms. Apart from those 
requirements, anything the intelligence arm does will be redundant—to the air 
defence scheme at any rate. 

THE BomBeR ARM 

The bomber arm will consist of a large number of lightly armed (if armed at all) 
machines, capable of penetrating singly or in pairs to their objectives, using their 
speed to escape attack. Ability to operate in any weather is vital and, coupled with 
requirements of range and bomb load, presents a tough nut for the designers. The 
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designers, however, can, and indeed must cope if the counter-blitz is to succeed. On 
the outbreak of war the bomber arm makes its way immediately to the enemy air- 
fields indicated by the intelligence arm, and not to the cities and centres of production. 
They do not attack the cities, because, although that would mean the ruin of the 
enemy, it would not affect his capacity to retaliate in kind with atomic weapons. 
We could knock every enemy city flat, and find our own just as flat forty-eight hours 
later, should we neglect his fleets of bombers or projectiles. Another reason is that 
destruction of productive capacity on a large scale introduces post-war problems as 
great for the victor as for the loser. The nullification of an enemy’s means of attack, 
coupled with the threat of our own, should, in terms of future weapons, be sufficient 
to induce surrender (but that lies outside the scope of air defence, strictly speaking). 
The bomber arm would not be required to act in large formations, as its aim would 
be to destroy a large number of scattered targets simultaneously, rather than to 
pound a number of targets in turn as in the late war. It might be required to operate 
over a comparatively long period, however ; for example, a target consisting of an 
airfield with underground hangars and runways may take some time to neutralize ; 
indeed, it might be necessary to attack such a target continuously, if it could not be 
completely neutralized, until the enemy had been induced to surrender by another 
method. The only other method, which would bring about a decision within the 
period during which a constant attack could be kept up on an invulnerable airfield, 
would be that of using the remainder of the bomber arm to bombard the enemy’s 
means of production. The atomic bomb is best for this. Even sentimentalists must 
know by now that the only alternative to the destruction of our cities might be the 
destruction of the enemy’s. 

In the further future, the substitution of a projectile arm for the bomber arm 
should suffice to keep this component up to date for a good many more years. 


FIGHTER/A.A. DEFENCE SYSTEM 

The purely defensive third arm is the most nebulous, in the face of current trends. 
The means of detecting an airfield and an R.P. launching site are the same. Someone 
uses his eyes and ears and detects them. Similarly, high-powered bombs will neutralize 
R.P. launching sites as readily as aircraft and airfields. The means of last-line 
defence, however, may well be very different. For piloted aircraft, a super-fighter 
defence organized along the orthodox lines with improved control and reporting, and 
A.A. using rocket missiles, should be capable of keeping pace with advances in the 
design of the bomber aircraft which might be used against us. 


For projectiles, however, the defence must rely more and more on the answers 
of the scientists, unless it is prepared to stake its all on the action of the first two 
arms of the counter-blitz. Perhaps a way will be found, for instance, to detonate 
projectiles while they are at a great distance from their targets. Perhaps a way will 
be found to interfere with their controls in such a manner that they are diverted from 
their objectives. But these are only the questions. The answers must come from the 
laboratories. 


It will be seen that the functions of the three arms, and especially of the first 
two, are inter-dependent. Without the other two each is crippled. A high rate of 
scientific advancement is necessary for the second two arms. A bomber arm must 
be ahead of enemy fighter development. The fighter arm must be ahead of enemy 
bomber development. And the bomber arm, to reach its full effectiveness should be 
equipped with bombs at least half as powerful as that dropped on Hiroshima. The 
intelligence arm must be large, well organized and fearless. 
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There are many difficulties which, it is freely admitted, have not been mentioned ; 
but they are no greater than the difficulties of developing the present system of 
defence to meet the threats of atomic and/or projectile attack. The best fighter 
defence existing in the World to-day might not be able to prevent great damage by 
determined atom-bomber attacks. If we develop our fighter defence, at great cost, 
to a pitch of efficiency against piloted aircraft attack, we may very soon afterwards 
have to scrap it in the face of projectile attacks. 

To follow this particular line to a broad conclusion, it could be said that the three- 
arm counter-blitzkrieg may form the most adaptable means of defence in the light 
of the anticipated trends of attack on this Country ; it may be the least expensive 
way of winning a war (the surest defence of all) ; it may be the most humanitarian, 
both in terms of our civilians’ lives and the enemy’s (with its initial emphasis on 
military targets for the bomber arm) ; and, lastly, it may be our only salvation. 

















THE MODERN ARMY AND THE ARMY CADET FORCE 
By BRIGADIER J. A. LONGMORE, C.B.E., .1.D., .D.L. 


HE Army Cadet Force has now become so important to the Army that every 

soldier will ‘contact it during his service. In dealing-with the problem of 

cadets, and how they should be trained, it is necessary to have a clear picture 
of what is expected of them and of their future use in the Army. To arrive at this 
one must have a clear and accurate knowledge of the set-up of the modern Army. 


THE MODERN ARMY 


The paramount duty of the British citizen has always been to take part in the 
defence of his Country. Since the abolition of the feudal system the Services have 
for the most part been raised upon a voluntary basis; but it has been found from 
experience that under this system not every man took the active part he should to 
prepare himself in the defence of his Country. That weakness, especially now that 
wars start much more quickly and have become very much larger, has made it 
imperative to bring in a system of compulsion. The result is that we now have three 
types of soldier :— 

(a) The volunteer professional ; 

(6) The volunteer civilian, who gives up his spare time in the interest of 
the Country ; and 

(c) The National Service man, who is directed to the Army. 

(a) The Professionals.—Major wars are no longer fought by professional soldiers 
unaided. Regular officers and N.C.O.s, to-day, are the professional teachers and 
leaders of an Army which is no longer composed, even predominantly, of Regulars. 
For this reason they must thoroughly understand the constitution of the new Army 
as a whole. They must understand the difficulties and the life of the civilian soldier 
so that they can help him to become a keen and useful part of that Army. They 
are faced at the moment with their own great difficulties which always occur after a 
major war. They have never been found to be lacking in their wish to help; but 
they often can do little because of the serious shortage of regular personnel. The 
National Service Men have therefore to do fatigues when they should be learning to 
be soldiers. These facts the civilian soldier should be taught so that he will under- 
stand his professional teacher’s troubles and points of view. 


(6) The Volunteers—A large proportion of these start at the age of 14 (plus) as 
cadets in the Combined Cadet Force (the old Officers Training Corps or Junior 
Training Corps), or in the Army Cadet Force. 


From 18 to 24 they become National Service Men but, if they are sufficiently 
interested during that period, they can becomie volunteers in the Territorial Army, 
and thus undertake obligations additional to those of the ordinary National Service 
Man. 


After they reach the age of 24 they may remain in the Territorial Army as 
volunteers, serving as officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, or as one 
of the essential voluntary cadre of their Territorial unit. It is the volunteer who 
remains in the Territorial Army who is the most important man, apart from the 
professional soldier; so important is he that very great care must be taken in 
handling him while he is serving his time with the Colours and carrying out his 
reserve liability in the Territorial Army. 


The majority of these volunteers will be found to be very different to the men 
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that used to serve in the old Army on a voluntary basis. It.is not always appreciated 
that the standard of men passing through the Army of to-day is a very high one : 
they are young, and the majority are intelligent and prepared to be keen when they 
join and wish to get on. Great care must be taken to see that they are not bored 
and that they are not. asked to carry out fatigue after fatigue. Never before has the 
professional and Territorial soldier had the chance of having their recruits on trial. 
They must seize that chance. The recruits must be encouraged, worked hard, and 
made to love the Army so much that they will remain professional or Territorial 
soldiers. If, because of their work or home life, they cannot do this they will still 
be ready when called up in case of war to fight the King’s battles with a love for 
their Service, if they have been taught its set-up and why they are needed. 


(c) The National Service Men.—These are the men who will fill the ranks of the 
Army, especially the Territorial portion of it. They have to serve 18 months with 
the Colours and then do a reserve service commitment with the Territorial Army 
for a further 44 years. They will be called up in war when their age group is reached, 
in spite of being over 24 years of age. They will have the increased advantage of 
previous training. 

It will thus be seen that the most important part of the Army, namely, the main 
leaders, come from the voluntary system. They form “the cream.” 


THE ARMY CADET FORCE 


The reader may by now be saying to himself, what has all this got to do with 
the cadets ? Why is the Army interested in cadets ? The answer is that it is because 
they are needed to supplement that “ cream.” 


The Army Cadet Force caters for two things—(a) Pre-entry training for the 
Army, (6) The making of good British citizens who, when they put on the King’s 
uniform, become good British soldiers. This is done in the non-school units by teaching 
the cadets sports, to play for their side and to be members of a club, etc. 


Grants for Pre-entry training come from the War Office, and for citizenship 
from the Ministry of Education and the Local Education Authorities. 


Why, it may be asked, do the War Office and the Treasury allow grants towards 
Pre-entry Training ? Clearly, because they wish to reap the benefits of that training 
by obtaining better qualified leaders in the future. They would not spend money 
on it if this were not the case. 


Properly handled and taught, the cadets are brought up in the basic elements 
of soldiering and start to learn leadership. They get the chance to pass Certificate 
“ A” (parts 1 and 2), and if they obtain this they have the right to choose the arm 
of the Service and the corps to which they wish to be posted. For those interested 
in mechanical matters, technical training is available. When they arrive at the 
Arms Basic Training Unit and have Certificate “A” they are specially watched, 
and it has been found in practice from figures actually taken that a very great benefit 
occurs, not only to the boy, but to the Army. It is not long before these boys receive 
stripes, or go to the interviewing board for selection for O.C.T.U. and then eventually 
get their Commissions. All this has proved that cadet training is of great value to 
the boys’ life. After this period it is for the Army to interest and handle them, so 
that they are willing to continue to be keen soldiers or make soldiering their hobby 
either as professionals or as Territorials. They will be so steeped in the Army that 
they will make ideal leaders. 
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Not every man has a bent to train boys and keep their interest. It must be the 
Cadet Officer who takes the responsibility of seeing that the boys are properly trained 
and their enthusiasm kept up. The professional soldier as the Formation Commander 
or Staff Officer lays down what the Pre-entry Training shall be. In order to under- 
stand how to get the best out of Pre-entry Training, every professional soldier must 
know how to handle the Army Cadet Force. There is no Adjutant to ring up and 
speak to as in the Territorial unit ; there is no permanent staff, except the very small 
civilian staff at the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Association Headquarters. 
It would take too long in this article to go into the detail of the layout or administra- 
tion of the Army Cadet Force. This can all be gained by reading the recently 
published Official Handbook of the Army Cadet Force Association, called The Army 
Cadet Force. Any soldier who has to deal with the Army Cadet Force, whether as 
a staff officer, in camp or elsewhere, should read this book and thus gain an insight 
into the working of the Force. But, complete though this book is, it cannot by itself 
give the newly appointed Staff Officer the quick solution to success. ‘The best thing 
he can do is to suggest himself as a guest to a Territorial and Auxiliary Forces 
Association. A week thus spent studying the methods and the Cadets themselves 
will be an excellent reconnaissance. In any event let, him read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest the following hints :— 


I. THE ARMY CADET FORCE 

This is an entirely voluntary organization for boys between the ages of 14 and 
18 years. Its units are affiliated to the various Corps and Regiments of The Arms, 
wear their badges and carry out their traditions. It is not, however, an integral part 
of the Armed Forces of the Crown, although A.C.F. officers are commissioned in a 
special section of the T.A.R.O. 


2. CADET OFFICERS 

(a) Are volunteers, unpaid, except at camp. 

(6) Camp is often their annual holiday. 

(c) They start to work when the ordinary office has closed down and continue 
until late at night. 

(4) During the daytime they have to earn their bread and butter; their hours 
are often long, and their responsibilities great. 

(e) They cannot afford the time to come miles from their Units to meet you, 
they must be visited during their parades. 

(f) They will do with a will anything asked of them, provided it is common 
sense, good for the cause, and put to them with tact. 

(g) Some may not look like soldiers, some may know little about training, they 
may not please the military eye, but the test is—are they the leaders of their Unit ? 
It is often the man who knows little about training who is the backbone of the sports 
and welfare of his Unit. 

(hk) They join to train the cadets, not to sit in an office and fill in forms. 

(*) The County Commandant is an officer of great experience. Listen to him 
about his officers, they are his responsibility. 


1 Reviewed in last quarter’s JOURNAL, and on sale at Army Cadet Force Headquarters, 
16, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. Price 8s., post free. 
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3. PROCEDURE 


(a) Formations should deal with the paid staff at Territorial Army and Auxiliary 
Forces Association Headquarters. 


(b) Orders should be simple and seldom changed. 


(c) Returns should be as few and simple as possible, they must be kept within 
reason. A sudden return takes weeks to collect, it often stops the work of the officer. 


(d) A small unit may only have a parade once a week. 


(e) Long notice must be given of everything such as Certificate ‘‘ A ’’ Boards, 
week-end camps and courses. Never cancel at short notice.. Cancellations lose many 
a cadet. 


(f) Let the cadet fit into the organization rather than make the organization 
fit the cadet. 


4. THe Tik-uPp BETWEEN THE ARMY CADET FORCE AND THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 


This is extremely important and a good deal can and is being done. In this 
connection one guiding principle should be constantly in mind—‘‘ What is good for 
the boy,” not “‘ How can the boy help the Territorial Army ?’”’ When they have 
finished their cadet training, then, if the training has been sound, they will help the 
Army and become part of it—wnot before. 

To Sum Up: volunteer leaders are the life blood of the Army. The cadet should 
be the best volunteer. It is the duty of every soldier to recruit, understand, en- 
courage and tend the volunteer. If this is done in the correct manner, there will be 
no shortage of the volunteer-leader and the Army of to-day will be a great success. 







































THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE ARMY OFFICER 
By Lievut.-Cotonert L. H. LANnpon, R.A. 


never in his lifetime had general conditions been so good in regard to pay 
and allowances in the Services. 

This is somewhat less than a half-truth so far as the Army is concerned. A 
soldier’s emoluments are received not only in cash, but also in kind—and it is these 
two, together with his terms of service, which are the principal factors that control 
the ‘ general conditions ’’ under which he serves. 

As a Second-Lieutenant of a Field Battery R.A. in 1929, I received in cash and 


T= Minister of Defence—Mr. Alexander, has stated in Parliament that 


kind :— 

oe s. . 
Pay at 10s. 4d.aday ... ; in, ee see 

Two furnished rooms, with fuel and light, and t use of bath and 
lavatory—say 2 gns. a week ee : 10g 4 0 

Use of officers’ mess, furnished, with crockery, cutlery, fiiel: 
light, service and cooking, etc.—say 2 guineas a week . 109 4 0 
Free rations at Is. 4d.aday .. 24 6 8 

One personal servant, lodged, fed and clothed free, worth 
say 60s. a week fi 156 0 Oo 

One horse supplied free ; two boreal edi stabled; shold ond 

looked after free, including wages of the officer’s groom— 
worth say... a we 950000 
Free medical service—worth say 2 2s. 6d. a a week ax oti ae 
ToTaL EMOLUMENTS PER YEAR ... ... £845 6 4 

In 1949 a Second-Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery receives :— 

£ sd. 
Pay at 13s. a day... oa sce oO 

One room, furnished, with use “of bath, lavatory, fuel and 
light—say ... = cov 2p RO 
Use of officers’ mess and amenities as ‘above—say em one; i MOO) 45.0 
Quarter of a Personal Servant—say ... ont wae han 50 0 0 
Free rations, worth 3s. 4d. a day - nn er ae 60 16 8 
TOTAL nn one way ay as ... £506 g 8 


Some of the values I have put against emoluments received in kind may be 
questioned, but I have tried to express the price which a civilian in 1929 or 1949 
would have had to pay for equivalent goods and services. 

If one considers an Infantry officer in 1929—who only had occasional access 
to an Army horse for riding purposes, and so subtract the “ horse ” element in the 
above calculations, his total emoluments would work out at approximately £595— 
at 1929 value, against his present-day successors £566—at 1949 value. 

There are a few further points to be considered :— 

Firstly, the pound was worth considerably more to a young officer in 1929 
than it is to-day to his successor: its value has dropped by at least a third, 
and taxes have increased, both direct and indirect. 
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Secondly, Officers’ Quarters and Messes were more comfortable, the service 
one received from batmen and mess-waiters was much better in every way in 
1929 than it is to-day. 

Thirdly, the officer in 1929 was allowed to use his horses for his own pleasure 
and recreation. He may not to-day use his Army car except when on duty. 
Unquestionably a young officer’s “‘ general conditions’”’ were far pleasanter 

and easier in 1929 than they are now. This applies to every rank up to and includ- 
ing Lieut.-Colonel, and with even greater force to young married officers, especially 
those with children. We all know of cases of desperate hardship among them: the 
question of educating our children is a headache to us all. Again the higher one goes 
in rank, the more one feels the increased burden of taxation, a burden which has 
increased enormously since 1929. 


In fact, rank for rank, conditions have never been worse. The only improvement 
has been the lowering of the promotion age in the lower ranks, and the lowering of 
the age at which marriage allowance is issued to officers. This improvement is more 
apparent than real for, by encouraging officers to marry younger, it often leads them 
into financial difficulties. ‘‘ Young officer married, young officer marred.” 


In 1929 the officer had the leisure, and was actively encouraged, to participate 
largely in the social and sporting life of the Country. He had the leisure, because 
he was an officer of a Regular Unit of trained soldiers, and was backed up by a body 
of highly trained and reliable N.C.O’s. His presence therefore was not necessary 
with his unit every day and all day. Moreover, in order to participate in these outside 
activities to any extent, an officer had to have at least some private means—and in 
fact many officers had private means, or allowances from their people. All this has 
changed to-day. The old type of family whose sons went into the Army to serve their 
country, irrespective of financial inducements, has been effectively killed by modern 
taxation and state socialism. It is the Army which is the loser. The average officer 
to-day has neither the time nor the means to widen his military or general knowledge 
and education. 


One may ask whether this wide and free life was necessary or desirable for the 
good of the Army as a whole, or for the training, in its widest sense, of the officer 
in particular? Would we have done better to have had from 1929-1939 a lower 
paid (taking emoluments as a whole), harder working corps of officers, leading a 
narrower and purely military existence ? It is a difficult question to answer. The 
wide and leisured life of the pre-war Regular officer gave him the opportunity both to 
study the wider aspects of his profession and to widen his experience and general 
education through travel and sport, through artistic and social activities. I do not 
say that every Regular officer took advantage of this opportunity—but many did, 
and wide education and experience are essential for high command, and are desirable 
for any officer who has to lead men. The proof of the pudding is the eating, and we 
had the feast from 1939-1945. Here are my conclusions :— 

(a) The British Regular officer, it is fair to say, proved his worth: he did 
not let the side down. The high level planning of the great operations—from 
TORCH to OVERLORD and (more modestly) BUTTON—was mostly done by 

pre-war Regular officers—and brilliantly done. 

(b) The pre-war French Corps of officers were in fact lower paid and harder 
working, leading a narrow and purely military existence. Comparisons are 
odious, but the more leisured British officer showed up no worse (to say the least) 
than his hardworking French opposite number. 
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It is obvious that the total amount of money available in peace for the Army 
is limited and, of that total, the part set aside for the emoluments of officers is also 
limited. The problem therefore is whether to have fewer better paid officers, or more 
lower paid officers. 


The first thing to be said is that if you want a good Army you must have good 
officers—it is the one fundamental, absolute and vital essential. If you want good 
officers nowadays, you have to attract the best men available by good pay, a high 
standard of living and “ general conditions.” 


Therefore if you want a good army, it must be a small one—that is to say a 
Regular Army of professional soldiers. 


The alternative is a large low-grade Army, officered by underpaid functionaries. 


The pay and standard of living of the men of the Regular Army will have to 
be raised, too, to attract good men. We might be able to afford this in a small 
Army, but we never could afford it in a large National Service Army. 


From the point of view of reserves, we should be no worse off by going back te 
a professional Army, backed by a compulsory T.A. I am of the opinion that the 
average man would be as efficient a soldier after four years T.A. Service as he is under 
the present system. To abandon compulsory service with the Colours and substitute 
compulsory T.A. training would, from the ordinary citizen’s point of view, mean that 
his career would not be disrupted completely just at the moment of its commence- 
ment. He would probably, therefore, enter with better heart into a compulsory 
part time T.A. training period than he does at present during his conscript service. 


To find the necessary increased number of instructors for the T.A. may be difficult, 
but the Army has a potential source of Instructors—those officers who normally 
go on pension as Majors or Lieut.-Colonels between the ages of 40 and 50—and those 
W.O’s and N.C.O’s who go on pension after 18 to 21 years’ service. Some of these 
men would, I think, be prepared to continue in the Service for a certain time as 
Instructors to the T.A. rather than go on pension. 


I feel that there is much to be said for reverting to a small well paid highly- 
skilled contented Regular Army, backed by a compulsory part-time Territorial Army. 














































THE ADMINISTRATION INCUBUS 
By Major H. G. Crory, R.A. 


have dealt either directly or in passing with the excessive proportion of time 

taken up by peace-time administration. These articles reflect a feeling, which 
is shared by a large number of regimental officers to-day, that the object of a peace- 
time army—to prepare for war, has been obscured by a fog of important but secondary 
matters relating mainly to interior economy. Most of us realize that, as life in general 
has become more complicated, this fact is bound to be reflected in Service life, but 
our administrative complications seem disproportionately heavy and they do appear 
to take up a greater share of our time than similar complications in civil life. 


The nature of the problem is sometimes misunderstood. Administration is an 
age-old principle of war, though it has only very lately been honourably admitted 
into the official ranking list. It is a truism that sound administration is needed for 
the maintenance of morale and for success in battle. When, therefore, we protest 
against the excessive demands made upon our time by peace-time administration, 
it must be made quite clear that no such absurdity is intended as an attack upon all 
time spent on administration. It is, however, necessary and possible to distinguish 
broadly between those items which can be said to contribute towards our object— 
to prepare for war, and those which clearly do not. For example, time spent by an 
officer in the detailed examination of a soldier’s pay problem is of value both in 
teaching the officer man management and in improving the man’s morale. On the 
other hand for an officer to spend time doing routine clerical work, such as issuing 
warrants or ration cards, is an obvious waste of his time. (Though he must know 
the system of issue so that he can check mistakes or abuses if necessary.) The 
regimental officer’s time should be spent on training and managing his men; he 
must not be allowed to degenerate into a clerk. 


This is the real problem that faces us and is the cause of to-day’s feeling of 
frustration ; the officer is more and more becoming a clerk and consequently has less 
and less time for training and man management. It is really a sort of disease which 
officialese might perhaps describe as “ clericalization of officers.” What we have to 
do is to analyse the causes of the disease and then set about suggesting possible 
remedies or, better still, ways of preventing its future incidence. 


Since the disease is widespread it seems clear that it must start at the centre of 
things, that is in Whitehall. It is therefore worth while looking into the method by 
which Parliament and the Government exercise control over the armed forces. In 
this Country everyone, barring a few cranks, believes in the British system of 
parliamentary government under which Parliament controls all expenditure, in- 
cluding that on the Services, and checks how the money voted is spent. 
Only a revolutionary would wish to alter this radically, but it is legitimate to query 
the method by which this control, especially financial control, is exercised. It is also 
permissible, and indeed our duty, in the Services to make representations to the 
responsible Secretary of State if we consider that the State is not getting full value 
for the money voted. 

Can we honestly say that the Staté is getting full value for its money spent on 
the Services? Let us leave aside the big question of conscription versus volunteer 
forces. Although this question has a great bearing on the subject, it has already 
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been very fully discussed in this JouRNAL and elsewhere, and has been decided, for 
the time being at any rate, by Parliament. Admitting that the Services, particularly 
the Army and the R.A.F., have to contain a high proportion of National Service men, 
is the Country getting the maximum value from them? Well, even though roughly 
the entire yield of the income tax goes on defence, the number of “ teeth” units is 
not large and their state of readiness not high. A vast number of men are called up 
annually for National Service, but few of them, whether they serve as officers or 
other ranks, really reach the maximum standard of training or efficiency. 


Although the general policy for the Army and all Services is laid down by the 
government of the day through the Secretary of State, the only detailed control 
exercised by Parliament is on the financial side. Admittedly Parliament has its say 
on general policy in the debate on the Estimates, and M.P.s can question the 
responsible Minister at any time, but Parliament has far greater powers on the 
financial side, where it exercises’a strict scrutiny of expenditure through the Public 
Accounts Committee. In consequence of this control, the Civil Service too is forced 
to keep a close and detailed watch on the spending of money. In order to do this, 
as far as the Army is concerned, there exists a comparatively large civilian staff in 
the War Office working under the Permanent Under Secretary and a liaison detach- 
ment at each Home Command Headquarters under the Command Secretary. The 
purpose, and indeed the character, of these officials are frequently misunderstood 
and many a harassed regimental officer who has failed “to get one past’”’ the 
Command Secretary, has complained bitterly of obstruction, babuism and all the 
rest of it. Anyone who has worked with these officials, however, knows that they 
are as reasonable and efficient as anyone else and are quite obviously out to help. 
The feeling of obstruction, which they themselves share, is none the less real, but it 
is well to understand that its cause lies in the system and not in the Civil Servants 
who apply it, and that the system is made necessary because every penny voted for 
the Army is susceptible to strict scrutiny. No one in his senses wishes to waste 
money, but it is a fact that our present system of control puts tremendous emphasis 
on financial efficiency and very little on military standards. 

This system is the virus which causes the clericalization disease as a few examples 
will show. Consider the immense amount of time wasted by the investigation and 
write-off of petty losses. With the constant rapid changes of men in all units and the 
inadequate methods of storage which exist in many places, it is inevitable, and should 
be obvious, that there will be these losses from time to time. This fact is officially 
admitted and commanders are given powers to deal with them summarily, but these 
powers are grossly and ludicrously inadequate.1_ A commanding officer, who nowa- 
days probably has upwards of twenty years service, has powers up to {5, but even 
these are circumscribed and curtailed in various ways. It is impossible to think of 
any big commercial concern putting so little trust in its senior administratives. The 
result of this lack of trust is constant reference of what should be minor matters to 
higher authority. The need to refer to a distant authority involves the reduction of 
all relevant factors to writing—in other words the holding of a court of enquiry. 
Of all the numerous activities which, by taking up time, divert an officer from his 
primary duty, perhaps the court of enquiry is the worst. If only unit commanders 
had greater powers and could exercise them as a result of verbal enquiries, the officer 
hours saved would be very considerable indeed. 


It is sometimes argued that, if their powers were"extended, commanders would 
1 See Army Order 125' of 1948. 
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run riot and write off small fortunes, but surely it is reasonable to suppose that. by 
the time they have reached their positions they will have gained a sense of responsi- 
bility for public money. Care of public property is usually so well ground into an 
officer that he is likely to err on the side of over economy rather than by being 
profligate. 

The training grant is another example. Every year Parliament permits so much 
money to be spent on training, and eventually a unit may obtain a sub-allotment of 
the order of {100. It sounds good on paper, yet the spending of this money is so 
controlled by nice distinctions between what is permissible and what is not, that it 
takes a great deal of time to understand the rules and considerable ingenuity to apply 
them. If one is making a cloth model one may buy tapes to represent rivers and 
roads, but not the drawing pins with which to stick them in. Further, the actual 
method of paying for permitted items, being designed for discharging large contracts, 
could scarcely be more ponderous and complicated. ‘If a unit could be given half or 
even a third of the money and a reasonably free hand in its spending, as was done 
during the War, it would be twice the value for training—the purpose for which it is 
intended, and the saving in time would be most useful. But this cannot be done 
because of the demands of audit. 

Again there is the question of the issue of railway warrants—an abundant 
consumer of officers’ time. There is no need to multiply examples ; anyone who has 
had recent regimental soldiering experience can add plenty from his own knowledge. 
Each item by itself is possibly unimportant as a time waster, but the cumulative 
effect of the lot has the most devastating results upon unit efficiency. There is a 
constant demand upon the time of the “ middle piece ’’ officer (i.e., approximately 
5 to 15 years service), and it is this officer who is so badly needed as an instructor of 
junior officers and as trainer of sub-units. However hard he works, and most of 
them nowadays work very long hours, he never has enough time for everything. 
It may be said that the officer should delegate more to his clerks, but that solution 
is not possible of general application until the average standard of clerks is higher 
than at present. 

It is not easy to explain the symptoms of the disease to anyone who has not 
recently experienced regimental soldiering, and it is still more difficult to suggest a 
remedy. The first step must be to explain to Parliament that by their system of 
control they are paying for an army and getting an organization which expends a 
large part of its energy in administering itself; that they are not saving money but 
wasting it ; in short, that they are penny wise and pound foolish. The facts are 
clear enough to those in the Service, but, though the recent debate on the Army 
Estimates showed that there is some uneasiness on both sides of the House, the task 
of impressing these facts on our masters is bound to be slow and difficult. Yet it 
must be attempted. First it will be necessary for the Army and the M.P.s to get to 
know one another much more intimately. In these days when very many M.P.s have 
been in one or other of the Services, it should be an easy enough matter to arrange 
this, but in fact the ordinary M.P.’s knowledge of the Army is probably not much 
greater now than it was before the War. In France General de Lattre de Tassigny 
has, when inspecting units, sometimes invited the local depute to be present so 
that he can see and learn for himself what conditions are like. We might well follow 
this example, and we might further encourage units as far as possible to get in touch 
with their local M.P. and try to arouse his interest. This need not in any way lead 
to charges of the Army’s interfering in politics since all the major political parties 
are equally committed to the principle of maintaining efficient fighting forces. 
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When Parliamentary interest has been aroused the shortcomings of our present 
system will be only too apparent. It will then be possible to suggest a remedy to the 
disease : that is the setting up of a commission to examine the system of financial 
control over the Services and recommend any necessary reforms. The principle of 
the investigation should be quite simple: is the Country getting value for money ? 
Are the various organizations for checking expenditure costing more to maintain than 
they save ? To return to the question of write-offs, might it not be more economical 
in money to increase the powers of commanders and thereby cut down the number 
of officials and clerks required to check them (to say nothing of the economy in 
officers’ time which would be effected) ? Another subject for the enquiry might be 
whether it would be better to increase the standard of clerks by offering better terms, 
thereby taking a lot of clerical work off the officers. It might well be found ad- 
vantageous to cut down the number of officers to pay for the extra quality clerks, 
so that those officers left could devote their time to officers’ work. 


The writer of a recent article has suggested that as six officers were sufficient for 
an Indian infantry battalion pre-war, the same number should suffice in the United 
Kingdom to-day. ‘‘ Et ego Poona fui.” The present writer too has served with 
Indian troops. Pre-war Indian units managed on so few officers partly because the 
Indian Army was long service and volunteer in composition, with everyone knowing 
his job and a “ unit-happy ”’ feeling replacing ‘‘ group-happiness,”’ and partly because 
of the excellence of the clerks. Give us really good clerks now and we shall be able 
to do with fewer officers, though perhaps not quite as few as six per battalion. 


These are the lines on which an enquiry might proceed and until the problem is 
tackled in this way we shall not get rid of “ clericalization.” There are however 
certain palliatives which we could apply now, off our own bat, to improve matters. 
The first and most obvious of these is to obtain some reasonable regulations again. 
This may seem an odd thing to suggest when the whole of our daily life is vexed and 
tormented by petty rules of one sort or another. What is needed however is not 
more regulations, but rationalization of the existing ones. 


In this connection training and administrative regulations are in marked contrast 
with one another. Take the case of an officer returning from a long staff appointment 
in some distant spot and posted to a unit. He will naturally wish to get himself 
up to date in training and man management, and will try to study pamphlets and 
documents. In the case of training, his task, though laborious, will be straight- 
forward. If, for example, he is a field branch gunner he can get himself up to date 
by a close study of Artillery Training Volume III. But when he turns to the 
administrative side he is in great difficulties. In the old days King’s Regulations and 
a few other manuals contained almost all one could want to know. Nowadays King’s 
Regulations have been so modified, one might almost say emasculated, by A.C.I.s 
that one can no longer safely use them as an authority. The A.C.I.s themselves 
cover every possible subject and are jumbled together in higgledy-piggledy order. 
In fact, the understanding of administrative regulations has become a black art 
known only to a few. 


In order to compete with this difficulty the Army have a special school of 
administration. The school runs valuable and most interesting courses—as the 
writer can personally testify—but possibly the greatest advantage which it confers 
on a student is that it provides him with a comprehensive list of references to the 
different authorities dealing with the more important subjects that affect daily work 
in a unit. Armed with these references, the student is at least on the threshold of 
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admission to the black art. If, however, all the references on each subject could be 
collected in one work the saving of time and trouble throughout the Army can easily 
be imagined. 

What is obviously needed is a new edition of King’s Regulations and also of the 
other basic manuals. We are told that a new K.R. is due but no one knows when. 
Even a new edition of a manual will not help matters for long if we continue the 
system of constantly altering or nullifying portions of them, without amendment, 
by means of A.C.Is. This great disadvantage could be obviated by publishing the 
new King’s Regulations and other similar manuals in loose leaf form on the lines of 
E.M.E.R.s.* Then, as amendments become necessary, they could be published in the 
form of printed sheets forwarded under cover of an A.C.I., to be added to or substituted 
for an existing page in the loose leaf manual. A little paper—a very little—might 
be wasted by this system, but the advantages of grouping together all the authorities 
on one subject are obviously overwhelming. While we are about it, too, we might 
rewrite some of the manuals, notably King’s Regulations, in more logical form, even 
to the extent of relegating to the Appendices those items which nowadays are of 
merely historical or humorous interest. 

Another matter which we could greatly improve on our own is the method of 
keeping the individual’s records. In the U.S. Army a soldier has a personal file which 
contains all his documents which are all roughly the same size, and which fit comfort- 
ably into the file. If the man is posted, the documents are put into the file, the file 
itself into a special envelope, and the whole is then despatched to the new unit. The 
system is logical and satisfactory. We make things much more difficult for ourselves. 
No two documents are of the same size, and the Q. and R. card, although it does not 
contain all the spaces one needs, is so large that it cannot go into the largest envelope 
in common use in the Service. When the card is folded it cracks and makes some of 
the information unreadable. Quite a lot of time and trouble both for officers and 
clerks could be saved by organizing our individuals’ documents on the American 
model, and this would be a very simple reform to undertake. 


These are just a few suggestions of the way we might, in the Army, help ourselves 
and reduce some of the deadweight which we have to carry. They are taken at 
random and there are no doubt a host of other suggestions which could be advanced 
with the same object. One thing is certain and that is that the sooner we collect and 
examine all ideas of this nature and reform what we can within the Service, the better. 


The real cause of the present trouble does, however, lie in the method by which 
Parliament exercises control over the Services. Until that is investigated and remedied 
we shall never reach the fullest military efficiency possible for the money allotted. 
Until we can get Parliament to realize this and to be on the look-out for waste of 
military efficiency rather than for minor wastes of money, we shall never get real 
value for money. This will entail a change of heart on the part of the individual M.P. 
which is bound to be a slow process, but which must none the less be attempted. 
Those who read Virgil at school may remember the episode in the Aeneid when 
Laocoon and his two sons got tangled up in the coils of a sea serpent and were 
eventually strangled. The story could almost be taken as an allegory illustrating the 
position of the Services to-day, half strangled by. the coils of an inefficient system of 
contro. Perhaps somebody will eventually free them. It took a great man to cut 
the Gordian knot. 
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CHINESE PIRATES 
THE CENTENARY OF TWO NOTABLE EXPEDITIONS 
By CoMMANDER W. B. Rowsortuam, R.N. 


ANGING from the North-East corner of the gallery of the R.U.S. Museum 
H: a flag of unusual design! and which is in striking contrast to the nearby 

naval ensigns and personal flags of British Admirals. It is said to have 
belonged to the pirate chief whose fleet of junks was destroyed by British warships 
just one hundred years ago. The officer who obtained possession of this flag com- 
manded the Bengal Marine steamer “ Phlegethon ” (George James Niblett, master), 
which was one of the ships taking part in the affair, and it was presented by his 
great-niece to the Institution in 1917. It is true that there is no documentary 
evidence to prove that the flag was flown by the pirate chief himself, but there is 
no reason to doubt that it was flown in one of the junks in the pirate fleet on that 
occasion. All that Niblett mentions in a private letter is that “‘ the pirates hoisted 
their red and black flags.’’ This tallies with Commander Hay’s account, describing 
the pirate flags of Shap’ng tzai’s fleet :—“‘ A large black triangular flag, with the 
Great Bear constellation, flew at the fore—the mark of the Triad Society. His own 
piratical flag, a red triangle with black scolloped edges, was hoisted at the main, 
whilst over his stern a splendid scarlet flag with gold edging floated lazily on the 
evening breeze. All his squadron also displayed the two former devices. . . .” 


Piracy in Chinese waters has flourished from time immemorial, and even to-day 
it has not yet been entirely eradicated. In the middle of the XIXth Century the 
Chinese pylong found it, on the whole, to be a profitable occupation. The Imperial 
Chinese authorities were quite incapable of maintaining any form of control over 
the nefarious activities of these pests and, owing to an unwise decision of the Home 
Government in 1844,? British warships were prohibited from attacking them unless 
they witnessed an actual act of piracy being committed. This frequently happened, 
and the British officers and men employed in suppressing this form of anti-social 
maritime warfare often received a welcome addition to their credit in the ledger in 
the shape of prize or head money for the captures they made. Among the more 
important of these successful encounters with Chinese pirates were two which took 
place in October, 1849, the first being in Bias Bay and the other in the Tongking Gulf. 


THE AcTION IN Bras Bay 


The first began on the afternoon of 28th September, 1849, when Commander 
John Charles Dalrymple Hay, in H.M.S. ‘‘ Columbine ” (12 guns), who was cruising 
outside Mirs Bay on an anti-piracy patrol, received some information from two 
fishing vessels, whereupon he shaped course for Fokai Point. At 10.20 p.m., several 
junks were sighted standing to the southward, and at 11.45 the “ Columbine,” a 
brig sloop, opened fire on the rear ships in the lee line of a fleet of fourteen piratical 
junks, sailing in two columns. One of the junks returned the fire but, the wind 
failing, further action was prevented for the time being. 


The chase was continued, using sweeps in the light airs, and at 11.25 a.m. next 
day the P. & O.s.s. ‘‘ Canton ”’ (Thomas Jamieson, master), which had been privately 
chartered by an American gentleman to search for the “‘ Coquette ’’ (missing after a 





1 See description at the end of this article. 
* This order was rescinded in October, 1849. 
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recent typhoon), was observed under Fokai Point engaging a junk, which hauled 
inshore. The “‘ Columbine ”’ hoisted signal No. 1945 (Marryat’s Code, roth Edition, 
1847)—“ Vessels in sight are enemy ’’—and an hour later the ships closed each other, 
when the “ Canton’ took the “ Columbine” in tow.* They pursued a number of 
junks, which separated, one of them being supposed to be that of Chuiapoo—a noted 
Chinese pirate, whose headquarters were in Bias Bay. During the next hour several 
junks were engaged as they were come up with, but a shot having gone through the 
iron sides of the ‘“‘ Canton ’’—though fortunately without damaging her machinery— 
Commander Hay ordered the tow to be cast off and -proceeded in chase under sail, 
the wind by this time having increased to force 4. 


At 3.50 p.m. the “‘ Columbine,” whilst in chase of a junk, ran aground near 
Coast Island, about 93 miles N.E. of Fokai Point ; and at 4.30 p.m. the pinnace and 
cutter, under Lieutenant James Henry Bridges, were sent away to attack this junk 
which was then inshore, about a mile and a half away. The “‘ Columbine ” refloated 
at 7.50 p.m., and ten minutes later the boats returned, having lost three men killed 
and nine wounded. The junk, on being boarded, was blown up by one of her own 
crew and was completely destroyed. Midshipman Charles Ramsay Goddard had seen 
this man make a dive for the magazine with a lighted joss-stick and had rushed after 
him, but was just too late to prevent him from effecting his purpose. 


Both ships anchored in Harlem Bay at 9.30 a.m. on the 30th, when the wounded 
were transferred to the “ Canton”; the steamer then proceeded to Hong Kong, 
arriving there at 3.30 p.m., but the unfortunate Goddard had died of his wounds 
before she got in. On receipt of the master’s report, the “‘ Fury” (6 guns), Com- 
mander James Willcox, was immediately despatched to reinforce the “‘ Columbine.” 
Meanwhile, before dark, the brig had “secured sweeps to guns to prevent boats 
coming along{side].” The sweeps were lashed along the guns, which were fully 
depressed, thus ensuring a correct aim in the darkness in the event of any attempt 
to board. 


Before sailing, the “ Fury ’”’ embarked Lieutenant William Garnham Luard and 
a party of 75 seamen and marines, who were sent from the “ Hastings ’’ (72 guns), 
Captain James William Morgan—fiag of Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Collier. The 
“Fury ” anchored close to the “‘ Columbine ”’ at 12.40 a.m. on Ist October, and at 
daylight the two ships weighed and proceeded towards Typung Creek (Tai pang wan), 
the steamer towing and with Commander Hay on board her. The brig anchored at 
8.20 a.m., while her consort went on, taking with her Lieutenant Bridges in the 
“ Columbine’s ’’ pinnace. 

At ro o'clock the pirate fleet was sighted ‘“‘in a harbour at the head of Bias 
Bay,” and half an hour later the “ Fury ”’ was closely engaged with the enemy ; 
seeing this, the “‘ Columbine ” weighed and stood towards her, joining at noon. But 
the action was already over by 11.20 a.m., by which time two of the enemy had blown 
up and the rest had been abandoned. Although the “ Fury ” was hit in several places, 
she had only two men wounded. All boats were sent away after the dinner hour, 
and by 5 o’clock they had burnt twenty-three large junks, three smaller ones, as well 
as the arsenal and dockyard of the pirate base. — 

Next day the destruction of this pirates’ nest was completed, more than 200 guns 
being rendered useless. On the 3rd, the ships moved on to Fan lo kong harbour, at 





® Tysammee (Tai sami) mound then bore about N.E., 14 miles. 
* See Frontispiece of this Journal. 
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the head of Bias Bay, but although the boats were sent away in search of any 
remaining pirates, no more were found, so both ships returned to Hong Kong. 


The merchants of China, in grateful appreciation of the services rendered by 
Commanders Hay and Willcox, voted them their thanks, as well as a service of plate 
to each officer. 


THE EXTERMINATION IN TONGKING GULF 


Having destroyed the Bias Bay stronghold, Commander Hay was next ordered 
to proceed against another even more notorious pirate—Shap’ng tzai, who had been 
spreading desolation along the coast to the southward of Hong Kong, The expedition, 
which comprised the “ Columbine,’”’ the “ Fury ’’ and the hired Bengal Marine 
steamer “‘ Phlegethon ”’ (2 guns), reinforced by Lieutenant George Hancock with a 
hundred seamen and marines from the ‘‘ Hastings,’’ sailed from Hong Kong on 
8th October, 1849. Various harbours along the coast were searched, though without 
success, and on the 13th, the squadron arrived at Hoihow where Ho, the Governor- 
General of Hainan, offered every assistance in his power. On the following day a 
mandarin, Wong Hoi Quong, and his suite were embarked in the “ Fury,” and seven 
war junks were detailed to accompany the British ships ; but the junks were unable 
to keep up with the steamers, and so took no part in the subsequent operations. 


The squadron then worked round the coast of the Tongking Gulf, anchoring each 
night as before, and on the 18th arrived at Chuk shan (Shuk san), where the pirate 
fleet had been five days before. The evidence of recent destruction and murder at 
this place was only too convincing. It was reported that Shap’ng tzai had gone to 
Gow tow shan (Kao Tao Islands)—the Pirates’ Island of Horsburgh’s chart—and 
thence to Oonong (Unong Bay), preparatory to an attack on Haiphong. 


Nothing was found at the Kao Tao Islands, and at noon on the 18th the squadron 
sailed for the mouths of the Tonquin River (Thai Binh). At 3 p.m., when off Wunlan 
(Koan Lan ?) Island, a junk was sighted at anchor—evidently a look-out belonging 
to the pirate fleet. She cut and made all sail to escape, but was overhauled and 
driven ashore by the ‘‘ Phlegethon,”” whose boats captured her and set her on fire. 


Next day, Oonong (it is also spelled Hoonung and Ho Lung) was reached, when 
it was learnt that the pirates had gone twelve miles farther on. Commander Hay 
then went on ahead in the ‘“‘ Phlegethon ” to reconnoitre : his two steamers were by 
this time running short of coal, and if he did not run the enemy to earth in a final 
reconnaissance on the following day, it was his intention to return to Hong Kong 
with the object of the.expedition unexecuted. 


At daylight on the 2oth the “‘ Phlegethon ’’ advanced towards Cho Keum (Kua 
Kam—at that date the main branch of the Thai Binh)—Tsokum in the “‘ Columbine’s ”’ 
log and. Chookham in the “ Fury’s’”’ log—and at 7.30 a.m. forty-three junks were 
sighted standing offshore ; on seeing the ‘‘ Phlegethon ’’ they immediately ran back 
up the river. The other British ships weighed and chased, but being without pilots 
were unable to find the entrance. The ‘‘ Phlegethon”’ then went over to Tushan 
Island (Hon Dau) to obtain pilots, but the mandarin there, being afraid of subsequent 
reprisals by Shap’ng tzai, refused to supply any, and it was not until 3 p.m. that one 
was procured. 

Commander Hay, in the “ Phiegethon,” with the “ Fury’ towing the 
“Columbine,” then scraped over the bar of the Kua Kam, and by 4.40 p.m. all three 
ships were closely engaged with the pirate fleet. 
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The Congreve war rockets were very useful in this form of sea warfare, and at 
5.5 p-m. one from the ‘‘ Phlegethon ” hit Shap’ng tzai’s own junk (mounting 42 guns), 

which blew up. The elimination of the pirate flagship disheartened the enemy, who 
ceased firing at 5.30 p.m., and before 8 p.m. twenty-seven junks were in flames, with 
the British ships in position to block the river. “ Thus,” as Commander Hay wrote, 
“we celebrated the anniversary of Navarin.” 

Next day the rest of the pirate fleet were sought for among the various branches 
and creeks of the Thai Binh. Twenty-four more junks were burnt, but there was little 
fighting, except for one incident in which Lieutenant Hancock and his boat’s crew 
distinguished themselves. His boat was one of the “ Fury’s” paddle-box boats, 
carrying one 24-pdr. howitzer and thirty men, and with him were Captain Thomas 
Charles Cotton Moore, R.M., and Acting Mate Francis Arden Close (both of the 
“ Hastings’). The division of the enemy which he attacked comprised nine junks 
with a total of 135 guns and 360 men. Two of the largest turned at bay to defend 
the rest, but after an hour and twenty minutes Hancock beat them from their guns 
and boarded without loss, after which he pursued and captured the other seven. 

The boats burnt two more junks on the 22nd, four others being captured and 
destroyed by the local Chinese authorities. Many of the pirates had collected on the 
low flat islands at the mouth of the river, but their escape was only temporary ; the 
boats and small-arm men killed a large number of them, while the rest were disposed 
of by the inhabitants who had no cause to offer any mercy. 

The ships left the river at noon on the 23rd and, after calling at Hoihow to 
disembark the mandarin, returned to Hong Kong. 

The total pirate force comprised 64 junks, many of them of large size, with 
1,224 guns and 2,950 men. Of these, 58 were burnt ; head money at the higher rate 
was paid on 1,845 persons. Shap’ng tzai himself, with about 400 men in six small 
junks, escaped, though with little ammunition left. These successes against pirates 
were not always achieved without loss, but on this occasion the sole British casualty 
was Lieutenant George Edward Serocold Pearce Serocold (2nd of the “ Columbine ’’), 
who was slightly wounded whilst boarding a junk. 

Several officers were promoted at different dates in 1850 in compliment of these 
and other operations, namely—Commander Hay, 20th January; Lieutenant 
Hancock, 24th January; Commander Willcox, roth April; Acting Mate Close, 
20th May; Lieutenant Bridges (1st of the “‘ Columbine ”), who was left in charge 
during the repeated absence of Commander Hay in one or other of the steamers, 
3rd August ; while Lieutenant Luard (Ist of the “ Hastings ’’), who was prevented 
by sickness from accompanying the second expedition, obtained his advancement 
on 29th September. 

At the period under review navigational hazards abounded on the China coast 
and the local pilots were not always infallible. The smaller British vessels employed 
on anti-piracy duties often grounded during the course of the operations, though such 
mishaps were seldom serious. The only charts available in 1849 were those issued 
in 1823 by James Horsburgh, the Hydrographer to the Hon. East India Co., and the 
surveys upon which they were based were by no means complete. A comparison of 
these charts with those of the present day clearly demonstrates the great difficulties 
under which British naval officers one hundred years ago laboured at all times. As 
will be seen from some of the examples given, the spelling of place-names in the logs— 
the original dispatches are missing—varies and is mostly phonetic, but, with the 
possible exception of Wunlan Island, I think they have all been correctly identified. 
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THE PIRATE’S FLAG 


The Chinese Military Attaché—Major-General Yeh Nan, has kindly supplied 
the following description of the flag referred to at the beginning of this article :— 
This is one of the banners belonging to the Chinese Church of ‘‘ Holy Mother,’ 


a school of the Chinese Buddhist Temple. The portrait on it represents one of the 
four “ Holy Guards ” of the “ Holy Mother.” 


The Guard, like his other three friends, had been a very mischievous spirit, but 
they were tamed by the “ Holy Mother.” From that time on they devoted themselves, 
and were loyal to their new Empress. 


Every Chinese church or temple has statues of these four Guards at the gates. 
During the Festival Days every year there are many religious marches and celebra- 
tions organized by the different churches, etc. On these occasions, as the statues 
cannot be moved, banners are carried with portraits to represent the figures on the 
statues outside the churches. 


The following are the symbols on the banner and their meaning :— 


The Zodiac (or, in Chinese, the eight signs of Pei-Gwia). The Zodiac was 
designed by Fu-Hsih, the King (4,000 years ago). It was intended to tell the 
people their fate. But on this banner, the “‘ Holy Guard ”’ holds it with the 
meaning “‘ that he uses it as a weapon against any ghost.” 

The Five Bats (or, in Chinese, the Five ‘“‘ Luckies”’). These represent the 
five fortunes of life: 1. A good wife. 2. Wealth. 3. Intelligent and clever 
sons. 4. The highest rank in the Government. 5. The longest age and soundest 
health. 

In this banner they mean that this Guard will give the people “ Good Fortune ” 
if they are loyal to God. 

The Lion is a favourite mascot of the Guard. 

The Sun means the brightness which gives the people “ hope ’’ and shows 
them the right way to go. 

The Chinese words at the head of the banner are “‘ Tien-Hou-Sin-Moo,” the 
translation of which is ‘‘ The Holy Mother.” 










































WESTERN UNION NAVAL EXERCISES, 1949 


S a result of the formation of the Western Union, the Navies and Air Forces 
A: the four Western Union Nations—Great Britain, France, Holland and 

Belgium, took part in combined exercises in the Straits of Dover, English 
Channel and Bay of Biscay from 28th June to 9th July, 1949. These exercises 
divide themselves broadly into four parts which were :— 


(i) Small Naval and Air exercises in the Straits of Dover and English Channel 
between 28th and 30th June, which were mostly in the nature of preliminary 
practices for the main exercises which followed. 

(ii) The main exercise in the English Channel and Bay of Biscay which 
ended on 7th July at Weymouth. 


(iii) Small cross-Channel convoy exercises from Weymouth to French and 
Dutch ports on 8th and gth July. 

(iv) Concurrently with the foregoing, minesweeping exercises of an extensive 
nature were carried out off Portland over the whole period of the exercises. 


Time and space permit only a description of the main exercise, though it is 
important not to underrate the value of the others and, in particular, the mine- 
sweeping exercises which proved of great value to all concerned. 


THE ASSEMBLY 


On 30th June, 1949, an observer at Penzance could have witnessed the approach 
and arrival of nearly fifty warships and auxiliaries. This fine spectacle, favoured 
with sunny and settled weather, marked the assembly of warships of Great Britain, 
France and the Netherlands for the main part of the first Western Union Naval 
Exercise, known as Exercise VERITY. 

The force assembled included the British aircraft carriers “ Implacable,”’ 
“Theseus ’’ and “‘ Victorious” ; the battleship ‘‘ Anson ”’ ; the cruisers “ Superb,” 
“ Diadem”’ and “ Cleopatra”; the submarine depot ship “ Maidstone’ and oiler 
“Black Ranger” ; and thirteen British destroyers. 

The French ships present included the aircraft carrier “ Arromanches” ; the 
cruisers ‘‘ Georges Leygues,” “Montcalm,” “Gloire,” ‘‘ Fantasque” and 
“ Triomphant ”’; the depot ship ‘‘ Gustave Zede’’ ; and seven destroyersand escort 
vessels. " 

The Dutch ships, led by the cruiser ‘‘ Tromp,’’ included the maintenance ship 
“ Vulkaan”’; the radar training ship ‘“‘Soemba”; and three destroyers or escort 
vessels. In addition a number of French and Netherlands submarines were also 


present. 


OBJECT OF THE EXERCISE 


The object of the Exercise was to accustom Western Union Naval and Air Forces 
to work together in defence of a convoy against attacks by light craft, submarines 
and aircraft. Communications, signal and plotting exercises were held while the 
ships were assembled in Penzance Bay, and perhaps the most important feature of 
the assembly was the main exercise Conference. This Conference, presided over by 
the Senior Officer of the combined forces—Admiral Sir Rhoderick McGrigor, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., Commander-in-Chief of the British Home Fleet, was held in the hangar of 
the Home Fleet Flagship~-H.M.S. “‘Implacable.” Discussions were conducted 
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bilingually in French and English simultaneously by means of interpreters and 
headphones which were provided for all those attending the conference. 

The Senior French naval officer present was Vice-Amiral R. G. Lambert, C.B.E. 
He, however, did not take part in the Exercise and Contre-Amiral Peries in the 
“Georges Leygues”’ became the Senior French naval officer. The Senior Dutch 
naval officer was Rear-Admiral J. J. L. Willinge in the “ Tromp.” 

The various serials, each with a specific aim, were carefully discussed in relation 
to the exercise areas, the forces available and the dispositions to be taken up. Simple 
tables and diagrams were displayed which presented a clear idea of what was required 
of all commanders. Alternative arrangements to cover the sudden onset of fog were 
also dealt with. In the event the weather was kind throughout and contributed in 
no small measure to the success of the Exercise and the cordial international 
relationships set up. 

Hospitality and entertainment for the officers and ratings of all nations were 
provided liberally by the people of Penzance. These included motor-drives, dances, 
concerts, swimming races and games, which were well attended and much appreciated 
by everybody. 





WESTERN UNION NAVAL EXERCISES, 1949 


THE MAIN EXERCISES 
Early on Monday, 4th July, the ships sailed in various pre-arranged groups, and 
‘the main part of the Exercise started. This covered what was known as Serials IV 
to X. 


BOMBARDMENT PRACTICE 


The purpose of Serial IV was to exercise cruisers in bombardment with spotting 
carried out by carrier-borne aircraft. To this end two forces, A and B, sailed in 
company from Penzance at 6.30 a.m. These forces were each composed of the 
bombarding cruisers from all the nations represented, and each accompanied by a 
light fleet carrier and destroyers. The combined force was commanded by Amiral 
Croiseurs.* Forces A and B separated after sailing from Penzance, and bombard- 
ments were carried out independently against sea-mark targets dropped by the carrier 
aircraft to the South of the Scilly Isles.. On completion of these bombardments, the 
forces joined and proceeded to the southward to take up position for the air strike 
in Serial VII. Manceuvres were carried out during this pone under the oreiets, of 
Amiral Croiseurs. 

COMBINED MANGUVRES 


_ ' In the meantime, the remainder and greater part. of. the. Western Union force 
had sailed from Penzance under the command of the Commander-in-Chief, Home 
Fleet, in H.M.S. “ Implacable ’’ to carry out Serial V._ Also in the “ Implacable ’’ as 
an observer was the Chairman of the Western Union Military Committee—Field- 
Marshal Viscount’ Montgomery of Alamein. Serial V.was, devoted to. simple 
manceuvres during the forenoon of Monday, 4th July, for the purpose of accustoming 
Western Union ships to work together. At about noon, when in a position 30 miles 
to the South of Lizard’ Head, the force formed up to represent a convoy and its 
escort, and to begin the long Serial VI which was to take them southwards to the 
Bay of Biscay through waters which contained in all some thirteen British, French 
and Dutch submarines. ‘ 
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Convoy DEFENCE 


The purpose of Serial VI was to exercise Western Union forces in the detection 
of submarines operating against an ocean convoy. Aircraft from R.A.F. Coastal 
Command and the French Maritime Air were employed on the one hand further to 
assist the escort with anti-submarine searches and patrols, while on the other hand 
others assisted the submarines by shadowing the convoy, which they succeeded in 
doing without being intercepted by the convoy’s fighters. In this serial the convoy 
and escort were not permitted to take any avoiding or counter action against 
submarines. Serial VI concluded on the morning of Tuesday, 5th July, with the 
convoy and escort still steaming southward in the Bay of Biscay. Rather more than 
half the submarines were detected by aircraft or surface escort before they attacked, 
though a number of submarines succeeded in making good undetected attacks. By 
this time the remaining part of the force, consisting of the cruisers and two light fleet 
carriers, which had carried out the Serial IV bombardment and aerial spotting on the 
previous day, had reached a position about 60 miles to the westward of the main 
force, and the setting was ready for the start of Serial VII. 


Arr ATTACK AND DEFENCE 


The object of Serial VII was to exercise carrier-borne aircraft in attack and 
defence. The carriers “ Theseus’’ and “ Arromanches’’ with their supporting 
cruisers were on the White side, whilst the “ Implacable’’ with the convoy and 
escorts were on the Blue side. Neither side experienced any difficulty in locating 
their opponents. Fighter protection for White Force was provided by the 
“‘ Arromanches’”’ Seafires, whilst the strike was carried out by the “ Theseus’” 
Seafuries and Fireflies, half of the latter belonging to the Dutch squadron taking 
part in the Exercise. H.M.S. ‘“‘ Implacable ” provided both fighter protection for the 
convoy and air strikes against White Force with her Sea Hornets and Firebrands. 
In all, three air strikes were carried out—one by White and two by Blue, and in each 
case only a portion of the strike was intercepted by defending fighters. 


On completion of Serial VII, White and Blue Forces joined and were reorganized 
as a convoy and a searching force preparatory to Serial VIII. The ‘‘ Arromanches ”’ 
and some British and French escorts worked ahead of the convoy in an anti-submarine 
role, whilst the remainder formed part of the convoy, A/S protection being provided 
by the “ Implacable’s ’”’ and “‘ Theseus’ ’’ aircraft in addition to shore-based aircraft 
and surface escorts. In this serial both submarines and the escort were allowed 
greater freedom of manceuvre, and dummy counter-attacks against submarines were 
permitted. This serial began at 5 p.m. on 5th July when a northerly course through 
areas known to contain British, Dutch and French submarines was steered. A number 
of aircraft shadowing the convoy to assist submarines were intercepted and adjudged 
shot down. Again, as in Serial VI, though some submarines were detected, a number 
carried out successful attacks on the convoy before the serial ended about 7 p.m. on 
6th July. French, Dutch and British ships also oiled from R.F.A. “‘ Black Ranger” 
during this serial. 

Serial IX began on the evening of Wednesday, 6th July, by which time the whole 
force had formed up into two long columns appropriate for a coastal convoy pro- 
ceeding through a narrow searched channel. A course was set up Channel for Portland 
at a speed of nine knots. At about 8 p.m. naval aircraft from Culdrose attacked the 
port column of the convoy. 

A few minutes before 9 p.m. a radar detection of aircraft was obtained which 
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was later classified as a large group at a height of about 20,000 feet. This was 
evidently the heavy bomber attack provided by Bomber Command. A “ Help” 
message was sent for fighter assistance from shore and jet aircraft of R.A.F. Fighter 
Command were despatched from Culdrose. They intercepted the bombers when 
still some distance from the convoy. The weather was perfect and the raid was very 
spectacular as seen from sea level, with the fighters weaving in and out of the bomber 
formations. 


At 3.30 a.m. on the morning of Thursday, 7th July, a determined M.T.B. attack 
was made on the convoy, both the convoy escorts and M.T.B.s being well illuminated 
by flares dropped by aircraft or laid by M.T.B.s, and also by star shell fired by the 
escorts. 


MINESWEEPING 


Shortly afterwards, soon after 4 a.m., a dawn attack by Bomber Command was 
made on the convoy which was not intercepted, and at 6 a.m. a further attack was 
made by shore-based naval aircraft. Soon after this the convoy entered a submarine 
area which contained four submarines. The majority were, however, detected by 
escorts prior to their attacks. Serial IX ended just before 9 a.m. on Thursday, 
7th July, and Serial X, which was the last exercise for the combined forces before 
anchoring in Weymouth Bay, started. This required them to proceed through an 
exercise minefield. A number of practice mines were detonated by the columns of 
ships as they passed through the unswept area. A surface haze had reduced visibility 
to three miles at dawn, but this now improved to ten miles and the favourable 
weather which had lasted throughout the exercise continued while this considerable 
force took up their previously assigned anchor berths in Weymouth Bay. 


FinaL CONFERENCE 


Thus ended the main part of Exercise VERITY. A post-exercise Conference 
was held in H.M.S. ‘‘ Implacable’’ the following day, presided over by the Commander- 
in-Chief, Home Fleet. This was for the purpose of discussing the preliminary results 
and in order to obtain first-hand comments from the various Commanders while 
events were fresh in mind, The whole atmosphere of the Conference was one of 
cordial co-operation and solid achievement with the expressed hope of further 
exercises of this nature. Many senior officers of the Services of the nations partici- 
pating in the Exercise were present, (including Flag Officer Western Europe—Vice- 
Amiral Jaujard, C.B.E.; Vice-Admiraal Van Haalte—the Senior Naval Officer in 
the Netherlands Ministry of Marine; and Commodore Timmermans—the Senior 
Officer of the Belgian Navy. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty—Viscount Hall, also attended and expressed 
the great interest of the British Government in the Exercise. He congratulated all 
concerned with its planning and execution. Indeed, the feeling was general as the 
Conference ended that the whole conception and execution of VERITY had been 
a manifest success. 

















OTHER RANKS AS MEMBERS OF COURTS-MARTIAL 


By Captain P. M. C. Hayman, J.P. 


N the recently published Report of the Army and Air Force Courts-Martial 
[ conte 1946, under the chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice Lewis 

(Cmd. 7608), a number of very interesting paragraphs are devoted to a suggestion 
that other ranks should serve as members of courts-martial for the trial of other ranks. 
The majority of the Committee opposed the suggestion, Mr. A. R. Blackburn, M.P., 
alone being in favour of it subject to the conditions and for the reasons given by 
him in an Addendum to the Report. 


Qualified enlisted men are now eligible to serve as members of courts-martial in 
the American Army by virtue of section 203 of the “ Selective Service Act of 1948,” 
amending the 4th Article of War, thus:carrying into effect a recommendation addressed 
to the Secretary of War in 1946 by the War Department Advisory Committee on 
Military Justice, under the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur T. Vanderbilt. The recom- 
mendation of this committee reads as follows :— 


“ Qualified enlisted men should be eligible to serve as members of general 
and special courts-martial and should be appointed thereon to the extent that, 
in the discretion of the appointing authority, it seems desirable to do so. We 
realize that there is a sharp division of opinion on the subject. The Generals 
and Commissioned Officers generally are divided as to the desirability of the 
proposal, while a preponderant majority of the enlisted men favour it. Those 
opposed to it contend that since movement of qualified men in the Army is 
upward, the appointment of enlisted men will lower the quality of the courts and 
give rise to personal antagonism and recrimination in Army units when enlisted 
men participate in the conviction and sentence of their fellows. We think, 
however, that some improvement of the morale of the enlisted men may follow 
from increasing their knowledge of the functioning of the Army system of justice, 
their confidence in its operation and their feeling of responsibility for the 
enforcement of Army discipline.” 

In paragraph 236 of the Lewis Committee Report, however, it is stated that, 
“the proposal in question seriously perturbed the senior officers of the Army and 
Royal Air Force to whom it was put. Their view was that it might have a very 
damaging effect upon discipline; and their opinion was all the more impressive 
because in relation to almost every other change which we have recommended in 
this Report, we found their outlook both enlightened and progressive. As regards 
this particular suggestion, however, they said that in the Services discipline is finally 
in the hands of officers, and that courts-martial, which are one of the instruments of 
discipline, should be wholly manned by officers. They also attached great importance, 
now that officers are graduating from the ranks, to maintaining strictly the status 
an officer has hitherto enjoyed.”’ 

The full reasons which led the majority of the committee to decline to recom- 
mend the proposal will be found in paragraphs 227 to 240 of the Report. 


Mr. A. R. Blackburn, M.P., while subscribing to the Report as a whole, is in 
favour of giving the proposal a trial. His suggestions are, in effect, that a private, 
lance-corporal or corporal—and it is understood he also includes their corresponding 
ranks in the Royal Air Force—should have the right to demand that one corporal 
should sit as a member of a court-martial composed of three members, or two cor- 
porals, of one composed of five members, and that sergeants and Warrant Officers 
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should be given similar rights of demanding an equal number of sergeants or 
Warrant Officers, as the case may be, but that such non-commissioned officers 
should only vote upon the finding, the question of sentence being left to the other 
members of the court who would be officers. 

The arguments put forward by Mr. Blackburn in support of the proposal are 
well worth reproducing in full. He states: “ Under this proposal the other ranks 
serving on a court-martial would always be at least of the rank of non-commissioned 
officer and would only decide whether the accused was or was not guilty. In general, 
no person, whether in civilian life or in the Services, should be liable to conviction for 
any serious offence except through the lawful judgment of his peers. These words 
come down the ages from Magna Carta, 1216, where it was agreed that no free man 
should be imprisoned nisi per legale judicium parium vel per legem terre. In civilian 
life a man charged with a serious offence has in effect the right to demand trial by 
his peers, because a jury is taken at random from all sections of the community to 
try him. In the Services, one cannot introduce a similar provision to ensure that a 
jury is drawn at random from all members of the Services, because to do so would 
conflict with discipline. The central problem in courts-martial is the reconciliation 
of discipline with justice. But I suggest that an attempt should be made to assimilate 
court-martial to civilian procedure in this important respect, if it can be done without 
affecting discipline. Most private soldiers are to-day so young that it would be wrong 
for them to serve on courts-martial. Moreover, there is no guarantee that a private 
soldier has a proper understanding of the requirements of discipline. But corporals (or 
bombardiers) are men who have received promotion because they have a sense of 
responsibility and discipline. If they can be trusted with the lives of their sections 
in the exacting predicaments of battle, surely they can be trusted to serve as members 
of a.jury. The proposal which I have made would limit their functions to serving as 
jurymen, as they would not be consulted on sentence. It has been suggested that 
many other ranks would strongly object to having other ranks sitting in judgment 
upon them. I have some doubts whether this is so, but in any event the point is met 
by the requirement that other ranks will sit only if the accused so demands. The 
proposal which I have made should be considered. in the light of the Committee’s 
recommendation that all verdicts should be unanimous. It is an attempted 
compromise between a number of conflicting considerations. If it were tried out for 
a certain period it might well be found wrong in some respects, and consequent 
changes could be made. But in my view, in the interests of ensuring that the 
fundamental principles of British justice and freedom derived from Magna Carta shall 
extend even to courts-martial, some attempt should be made to give other ranks the 
right to ensure that, if they so wish, they shall not be convicted unless by the verdict 
of at least one other rank as well as officers.” 

In a review of the Lewis Report which the present writer was invited to 
contribute to The Law Times, and which appears in that journal for 18th February 
last (vol. 207), it was only possible to deal briefly with this particular subject. While 
admitting that the arguments advanced by Mr. Blackburn had caused him “ furiously 
to think,” and “‘ seriously shaken his previous convictions,” the writer ventured to 
make the following observations :— 

“* A smart N.C.O. has no use for inefficiency or for defaulters generally. He 
would not be a N.C.O. if he had. He also ‘ knows all the answers ’ probably far 
better than most officers. He has gained his promotion by good conduct and the 
efficient discharge of his duties in the ranks, Is there not a fear that, as a 
member of a court-martial for the trial of military offences, he might be inclined 
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to be ultra critical and ‘ down upon ’ those who, having had equal opportunities 

to his own in precisely similar conditions of service, have failed in the performance 

of their military duties ? ” 

There is certainly support for this point of view in the United States. The 
special committee on military justice of the New York City Bar Association wrote 
thus :— 

‘‘ The presence of enlisted men on courts is of doubtful value to the accused, 
since, in all likelihood, those appointed would be career soldiers, more severe 
than officers on their subordinates. If, however, the provision tends to give the 
enlisted man more confidence in the courts and a greater feeling that justice 
will be done, we see no objection to the experiment.” 


Brigadier-General Franklyn Riter, Officers Reserve Corps, a distinguished lawyer 
in civil life and who was chairman of the Board of Review in the Branch Office of 
the Judge Advocate General, European Theatre of Operations in the late war, and 
subsequently Special Assistant to the Judge Advocate General, in giving evidence 
recently before a Congress Committee, now considering a proposed new Bill— 
“ $.857 ’”—designed to introduce a “‘ Uniform Code of Military Justice for the 
government of the armed forces of the United States of America,” made the following 
comments upon the above statement :— 


“‘ The committee . . . has probably stated the real value of such provision. 

If the insistence that enlisted men be placed on courts-martial is motivated by 
the idea that the courts would be more lenient, the proponents of the plan will 
most probably be bitterly disappointed. In the opinion of the witness, the 
presence of qualified, intelligent enlisted men on the court will not in any respect 
result in more acquittals or in less onerous sentences. If, on the other hand, the 
placement of enlisted men on courts is prompted by the desire to strengthen the 
courts in the eyes of both the public and the enlisted personnel, this change is 
justified .. .” 

It is not improbable that Conscription, introduced into this Country in 
peace-time under the National Service Act, may necessitate some changes in procedure 
and the administration of military law generally, as it has done in the United States 
and, in this connection, the following passage from the report of the American 
War Department Advisory Committee on Military Justice, previously referred to, 
is interesting :— 

“‘ He (the ordinary soldier),’’ says the Report, “‘ is an integral part of the 

Army, and the Army courts are his system of justice. Everything that is 

practicable should be done to increase his knowledge of the system and to 

strengthen his respect for it and, if possible, to make him responsible in some 
particular for its successful operation. These ‘justice’ considerations are 
important to a modern peace-time army as well as to a war-time army. As our 
outlook upon world affairs and our concepts of military service have broadened, 

National Defence has become a matter of concern to every citizen. The nearer 

our approach to universal service the greater the need to emphasize the military 

justice system.” 

The intention of this short article is merely to place before Service readers the 
arguments which have been advanced recently both for and against the proposal to 
include other ranks as members of courts-martial. It would be idle to pretend that 
in these days there are not weighty arguments in favour of both points of view, but 
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the writer, as a mere student of military law, is certainly not going to commit himself 
by expressing an opinion one way or the other, especially having regard to the 
majority decision of the Lewis Committee against the proposal, supported by 
senior officers of the Army and Royal Air Force. 


The only test to apply to every argument, however attractive or convincing it 
may appear to be, is whether the adoption of this proposal would or would not be 
detrimental to that high state of discipline essential to the efficiency and well-being 
of the Armed Forces of the Crown. 





NotEe.—The Minister of Defence announced in Parliament on 23rd February 
last, that implementation of the major recommendations of the Lewis Committee 
Report would be deferred pending an inquiry into naval court-martial procedure 
to be made by a new Committee under Mr. Justice Pilcher.—EpiTor. 




































THE ALLOCATION OF PRIORITIES 
By Arr VicE-MARSHAL W. M. YooL, C.B., C.B.E. 


NE aspect of modern war to which insufficient attention has been paid in 
O the numerous books and articles written about the late war is in regard to 

the difficulties which arose over the allocation of priorities. Although some 
writers realize that such difficulties existed few allow them to influence their argu- 
ments, and it appears doubtful whether there are many officers, even amongst the 
more senior ones, who are fully aware of the important place which the allocation of 
priorities took in the higher direction of the War. 


Many writers assume that all that was necessary to ensure the success of the 
particular course of action they recommend was to have built more warships or 
more bombers, or whatever the particular weapon is that they favour. They ignore 
both the fact that such additional equipment could only have been provided at the 
expense of something else, and the possible consequences that might have followed 
if such a reduction had been made. 


Past EXPERIENCE 


It became evident early in the War that our resources of manpower and materials 
were far short of requirements. Once France fell the correct allocation of our 
limited resources became of vital importance, and from then on an elaborate system 
for their control and disposal was built up. The major decisions were taken by the 


War Cabinet, advised as necessary by the Chiefs of Staff, and each Government. 


Department had its own system for allocating priorities within the general policy 
laid down by the War Cabinet. 


It is proposed in this article primarily to consider how the system worked as 
affecting the Services ; although in a war where the whole of our national resources 
were involved on an unprecedented scale every aspect of our economy was affected, 
and the absolute minimum of our resources was devoted to the civil needs of the 
Country. Everything else was devoted to the war effort, and the Cabinet was there- 
fore continually having to take decisions on what further controls could be applied 
to the civil community. Similarly the Chiefs of Staff were continually having to 
advise the Minister of Defence and the War Cabinet on two main questions : should 
we reinforce this theatre or that, and by what proportion of our forces ; how should 
we allocate our industrial resources between one type of equipment and another ? 


The first type of question was, on the whole, the easier one to answer, as the 
decision had to be made on the forces actually available, and the pressure of events 
often rendered a particular course of action inevitable. If a mistake was made it 
was unlikely to be disastrous in the long run. In the early stages of the War the two 
most important of such decisions that had to be made were, probably, the decision, 
in June, 1940, not further to reinforce the French front, particularly with fighter 
aircraft, and the decision, in the Spring of 1941, to transfer part of our limited 
forces from North Africa to the support of Greece. The latter decision has since 
been much criticized but, whether it was right or wrong, in the event it did not affect 
the outcome of the War. The decision not to send further fighter aircraft to France, 
however, probably did, as if we had dissipated our fighter resources at that time 
it seems clear in retrospect that we should in all probability have lost the Battle of 
Britain. Another difficult decision of this type was in relation to the opening of the 
second front. Here we had to take into account not only our own views but those 
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of our American Allies, with the added complication of unceasing pressure from the 
Russians and amateur strategists on the home front. But, even if the second front 
had been opened too soon and had been a failure, it is doubtful whether this would 
have affected the ultimate result, although it would probably have prolonged the 
War. 


The second type of question was much the more difficult one to answer. Not 
only did such questions involve forecasting the course the War was likely to take, 
but the consequences were much more far-reaching, because of the time it takes to 
switch our industrial capacity from the production of one kind of equipment to 
another. Any major alteration in the scale of construction of bombers or tanks, for 
instance, will not become effective for two or three years at least. 


Obviously no one could forecast accurately the course of the War, and this 
meant ineVitably that the allocation of our industrial resources as between one type 
of equipment and another, and of manpower, had to be a compromise, as we could 
not take the risk of relying too much on any one form of production. After the fall 
of France, for example, the voices of those who thought the War could be won by 
bombing alone became louder and more insistent, and indeed at that time the 
prospects of an invasion of the Continent seemed a remote dream. It will be recalled 
how the Prime Minister in one of his speeches at the time, in response to the popular 
clamour for more bombers, said that even if the protagonists of bombing were proved 
wrong, at least there was no harm in trying. 


But the fact that there was no harm in trying did not mean that we could risk 
relying solely on the bomber offensive to win the War, and even in 1940 and 1941, 
we were devoting a far greater proportion of our industrial effort to building up the 
Army, together with the necessary assault craft for the future invasion of the Conti- 
nent, than to the bomber force. And, in the event, who can say that the decision 
was wrong? If we had relied entirely on the bomber offensive, and thus been unable 
to invade Europe in June, 1944, we would have been hard put to it to defend our- 
selves from the flying bomb and rocket attacks. Although these attacks were sub- 
stantially reduced by air bombardment, the only certain means of preventing them 
‘was to capture the launching sites, which could only be achieved by the invasion of 
Europe. An additional reason for no longer delaying the launching of the second 
front had arisen by then from the possibility that the Germans might be well on the 
way to perfecting the atom bomb. We hoped that they were well behind us in the 
development of this new weapon, but at the time we were by no means certain. 
This meant that it was essential to bring the War to an early end, and this could 
only be done by invading Germany. 

On the other hand, if in 1940 or 1941 we had decided to pin our faith on ultimately 
winning the War by the invasion of the Continent, and had therefore concentrated 
our industrial resources on the development of the Army to that end to the exclusion 
of the bomber force, it seems clear in retrospect that without the development of 
the bomber offensive, and the consequent dislocation of German industry and com- 
munications, the invasion of the Continent would not have been possible. 


Then we had also to decide what proportion of our effort was to be devoted to 
making sure that we should not lose the War. This included decisions on such matters 
as the priority to be allocated to naval vessels for the protection of our sea routes, 
to merchant shipbuilding, to fighter aircraft and anti-aircraft guns for the defence of 
the United Kingdom, and to civil defence. ~ 














































THE ALLOCATION OF PRIORITIES 


THE FUTURE 


It is doubtful whether in any war there has ever been enough to go round, and 
the scale and complexity of total war will make it even more important in the future 
than in the past to ensure that our limited resources are used to the best advantage. 
We cannot afford entirely to neglect any particular arm at the expense of another, 
and the difficulty is to decide what proportion of our limited resources is to be allocated 
to each arm, in order to produce a balanced force capable of dealing with any situation 
that may arise. 

Decisions on priorities, affecting as they do almost every aspect of the life of 
the nation, must therefore inevitably be a compromise between conflicting views 
and requirements and seldom, if ever, is the allocation of an over-riding priority to 
any particular requirement likely to be justified. The only occasion during the late 
war on which an over-riding priority was allocated was that given to Lord Beaver- 
brook for the production of fighter aircraft during the Battle of Britain. There 
seems little doubt in retrospect that this was fully justified, but the special powers 
given to him were only for a limited period, and there were widespread repercussions, 
with resultant delays, on the production not only of other types of aircraft but also 
on other forms of war production. 


It is not suggested that the general conduct of war should be a compromise ; 
obviously in the day-to-day conduct of war clear-cut decisions must be made. It is 
only desired to make the point that, in allocating the priorities which will affect the 
future size and shape of our forces, it is essential to compromise for the good reason 
that no one can accurately forecast the course of a war, and if too much emphasis is 
placed on the production of one type of equipment we may well find two or three 
years later that our forces are lacking in some vital item. A good example of this is 
the almost total neglect by the Germans in the last war of the production of heavy 
bomber aircraft, which forced them increasingly on to the defensive in the air as 


the War progressed. 

Neither is it suggested that what is required is Tom Brown’s idea of a com- 
promise, “‘ everything that he wants and nothing that you want.” It should be 
realized, however, that much of the difficulty in resolving questions relating to 
priorities lies in assessing the correct proportion of effort to be allocated to each 
Service, or item of equipment. If, therefore, any officer who has to assist in the 
taking of such decisions keeps firmly fixed in his mind the fact that, as our resources 
are never likely to be anything like sufficient for all three Services, any increase in 
the requirements of his own Service can only be met by a corresponding reduction 
in other requirements, he should develop a reasonable and balanced outlook. 
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LOAD-CARRYING HELICOPTERS FOR THE ARMY 
By CapTain R. H. D. Norman, M.C. 


HE chief characteristics of the helicopter are ability to remain stationary in 

the air and to hover close to the ground or water ; ability to land and take off 

vertically and to carry an increased load if the vertical landing and take off 
are sacrificed ; and ability to fly at any speed up to top speed. This last characteristic, 
combined with sideways and backwards movement, gives the helicopter an unusual 
degree of manoeuvreability. 


Until recently the helicopter has had one big disadvantage—inability to lift 
heavy loads. However, a British helicopter (the Cierva WII or Air Horse) with 
the following designed specification is at present undergoing trials :— 


Pay load ... ... 3 tons, or approx. 24 fully equipped troops. 
Crew LA ... 2 (pilot and co-pilot). 
Range ic ... 200 miles. 
Speeds da} ... Maximum ... 155 m.p.h. 
Cruising .... 100 m.p.h. 
Minimum ... oO m.p.h. 
Internal capacity ... 885 cubic feet-—Length ... 19 ft. oin. 
Height ... 6 ft. oin. 
Width ... 7 ft. 7 in. 
Power ies ... One Rolls Royce Merlin engine driving three rotors. 


In America the U.S. Armed Forces have shown considerable interest in load- 
carrying helicopters, and a number of original designs are on order or undergoing 
trials. 

Future military helicopters may include the following features in their design :— 

(a) A form of wing which will enable the helicopter to glide in the event of 
damage to, or failure of, the rotors. This wing will also enable the helicopter 
to be towed by another aircraft, thus increasing its range. (Provided the rotors 
are not damaged, helicopters can already carry out forced landings in the event 
of engine failure.) 

(b) A removable freight and passenger container which the helicopter will 
either drop by parachute or deposit on the ground after a normal landing, and 
which can either be recovered or left while the helicopter returns for another 
container load. The design of this container will be similar to the Universal 
Freight Container carried by the Hastings or Halifax type aircraft. It may, 
however, be armoured for certain operations, and include wheels to facilitate 
handling on the ground during loading and unloading. 


The development of military helicopters in peace-time is restricted by the cost 
“a producing new and experimental models. As with certain other types of equipment, 
the policy nowadays is more likely to be one in which a private firm produces a 
prototype to meet commercial requirements, while the Services keep a close watch 
on developments and carry out trials with any suitable model which appears. In 
view of this, it is unlikely that there will be any immediate changes of policy in 
peace-time regarding the use of helicopters by the British Army. Nor is it likely 
that there will be large numbers of helicopters available at the outbreak of a future 
war. 
































































































442 LOAD-CARRYING HELICOPTERS FOR THE ARMY 


The object of this paper is to consider the load-carrying helicopter and its 
possible employment by the Army in future operations, with special emphasis on 
its use by the Infantry. 


ADVANTAGES 
Use of the load-carrying helicopter means that the infantry and their supporting 
arms and supplies can be lifted from place to place more quickly than is possible 
with surface transport such as armoured carriers, troop-carrying vehicles and other 
forms of transport. 


Greater mobility is achieved because the helicopter is independent of congested 
roads and railways and is not delayed by mines, demolished bridges and similar 
obstacles. Strategic mobility is increased, since the helicopter is independent of 
large-base airfields, harbours or beach-heads and all the heavy machinery needed to 
construct them. This increased speed and mobility will in turn help the Army to 
achieve both tactical and strategic surprise. The importance of this cannot be over 
emphasized. 

To quote from The. Palestine Campaigns by Field Marshal Lord Wavell : 

. the lesson of all wars—that in the end speed will prove a better protection 
than armour, must not be forgotten.” 


DISADVANTAGES 


Helicopters are vulnerable to attacks by other aircraft and to fire from the 
ground because of their limited ceiling and comparatively slow speed in the air. 
This vulnerability is offset to a certain extent by their range of speed and manoeuvre- 
ability ; by low flying (utilizing valleys, trees and other “‘ dead ground ” as cover), 
and for certain operations by the use of smoke, darkness and covering fire. 


It is an accepted principle nowadays that large scale operations are unlikely to 
achieve success until at least air parity has been gained. Helicopters are no exception 
to this rule and, though they can operate by night, air parity is essential if they are 
to be used on a large scale. 

In common with other aircraft, the need for reliability in the air is vital to the 
helicopter. Until it becomes easier to maintain—and so unlike most forms of wheeled 
or tracked transport—the helicopter will require separate maintenance crews for 
even daily maintenance. For protracted operations away from repair bases, 
maintenance crews, possibly with special workshop helicopters, could be flown to the 
forward areas, but maintenance will always be a major problem. 


EMPLOYMENT 
The following are some suggested uses for the load-carrying helicopters :— 


In attack, they could be used to lift assaulting infantry from an assembly area 
to their objectives, landing near or on top of the enemy positions. In this role the 
helicopter would supplement the armoured personnel carrier in land roles and the 
various boats and landing craft used in seaborne assault and river crossing. As a 
normal principle of attack, maximum covering fire from guns, aircraft and rockets 
would be put down onto enemy positions during the helicopter fly in. Full use of 
smoke-screens laid by artillery or jet aircraft is envisaged, objectives nenig marked 
by coloured smoke. 


The supporting weapons and stores needed by infantry to hold and consolidate 
captured positions could be flown up immediately—“ F”’ echelon transport being 
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replaced until minefields: are cleared, roads and bridges: repaired or beach-heads 
established. 


Helicopters might also carry out certain other specialized roles ; these include 
flame-throwing, the laying of explosive line charges over enemy minefields, recon- 
naissance and air O.P..duties. The evacuation of casualties and laying of telephone 
cable from the air have already proved feasible, although the latter requires signallers 
to follow up on foot. , 

In defence, the helicopter could lift reinforcements to threatened areas to carry 
out counter-attacks, and our forces could be supplied in difficult terrain or when 
normal lines of communication are cut. 





In pursuit, helicopter-borne infantry and supporting arms could be used to seize 
defiles, bridges and important features in the rear of the enemy; ambushes and 
road blocks could be created on the enemy’s lines of withdrawal. At the same time 
our own forces could be kept supplied—always a problem during an advance. 


In withdrawal, the helicopter would simplify the time and space factor. Rear- 
guards could be left in position with the normal supporting arms until the last possible 
minute. Demolitions could be prepared (and blown) and minefields laid behind them. 
Since most withdrawals and evacuations take place by night, the helicopter would 
have to be guided in by infantry equipped with radar beacons. The arrival of supplies 
and the evacuation of casualties would already have accustomed the enemy to the 
noise of helicopters arriving and departing, thus simplifying deception. 

Other roles in which the helicopter could be usefully employed are traffic control, 
long-range penetration and raids. The latter might be carried out in conjunction 
with paratroops, the helicopter evacuating parachutists after the completion of their 
task. 


CONCLUSION 
The advantages to be gained by the use of load-carrying helicopters are increased 
speed, mobility and surprise effect in comparison with A.P.C.s,1 T.C.V.s* and other 
forms of ground transport. 


When the chief disadvantages—vulnerability and maintenance problems, are 
weighed against the advantages, there appears to be a case for the use of load- 
catrying helicopters by the Army. 

The roles suggested in this paper provide room for plenty of argument, but the 
writer is not alone in believing that there is a great future for this type of aircraft. 


1 APC = Armoured Personnel Carrier. 
*TCV = Troop Carrying Vehicle. 



















































A STAFF OFFICER IN AFRICA 


By ‘“‘ MUSKETEER ”’ 


HE object of this article is to relate some experience of administrative 
staff work in undeveloped countries during the late war, and to add a few 
observations. 


. 

The importance of administration is now, perhaps, more fully realized than 
formerly when the “ A” and “‘ Q ” staffs were regarded as rather inferior types, and 
too much was left to the services. The writer hastens to add he was a regimental 
officer throughout the 1914-18 War, and has since held appointments in all three 
branches of the Staff. 


At the Staff College some twenty years ago the value of “‘ form and system ”’ in 
writing orders and memoranda, etc., was strongly emphasized, as was the necessity 
for “‘ thinking in terms of the recipient.” Our chief “‘ Q ”’ instructor, now a famous 
man, hammered the principles and normal methods of “ Q ” into us, so much so that 
when forced to modify or improvise during the War one did so on a basis of sound 
knowledge. Experience shows that efficient improvisation is not possible unless 
those concerned are familiar with a recognized system. 


In these days of swollen headquarters, issuing masses of paper, officers may 
wonder how our small staffs before the War got through so much work—and work of 
good quality. There were three reasons. First, they were trained staff officers ; 
secondly, conferences were few and well run ; and thirdly, the clerks were first rate. 
The importance of having really trained staff clerks should never be under-estimated. 


WEST AFRICA 


Before 1939 the writer had been G.S.O.2, Nigeria, at a time when we were re- 
organizing the local forces; planning the formation of an expeditionary force for 
East Africa; and preparing for expansion on the outbreak of war. These plans, 
and the defence schemes of the West African Colonies, were based on two suppositions 
laid down by the Overseas Defence Committee : first, that we would have command 
of the sea ; and, secondly, that France would be an ally. It is of interest to compare 
the situation in West Africa in 1940 with Malaya, where unpreparedness forced undue 
reliance on Allies, by land and sea. 


When war broke out in 1939, the writer was serving with his Regiment at home, 
and went to France on the staff of a division.* He returned in June, 1940, and early 
in July was appointed to Headquarters, West Africa, as the senior administrative 
staff officer. This new Headquarters, situated near Accra in the Gold Coast, had 
been given the unenviable task of organizing and co-ordinating the defence of our 
four widely separated West African Colonies, and of raising a new army on a few 
cadres sent out from home. Unfortunately the pre-war plans for expansion in Nigeria 
on the outbreak of hostilities had not been put into effect, and by July, 1940, practic- 
ally all the trained West African troops were in Kenya. But the French Colonies, 
then all under Vichy control, had large African forces as well as aircraft, and a,strong, 


1 From 1931-38 the Army consumed an average of 2,440 tons of paper and stationery 
ayear. The total for 1947 was 9,070 tons. 
2 See “ Recollections of a Staff Officer; France, 1939-1940," JourRNAL, November, 
1948. = 
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very anti-British, naval contingent at Dakar. A glance at an atlas shows the awkward 
position of our possessions in face of a hostile France. 


Each Colony had had its own establishment in peacetime ; but there were no 
services, the troops fed themselves, medical care, works, etc., being provided by the 
civil departments. Nigeria and the Gold Coast had almost exhausted their resources 
in providing an expeditionary force of two brigade-groups ; Gambia was practically 
defenceless ; but Sierra Leone had one African regular battalion and embryo coast 
defences at Freetown which was a vital convoy port. There were no aircraft except 
a few ancient machines at Freetown belonging to the Royal Navy. We were without 
or short of practically every requisite except manpower in the raw, in fact we were in 
a position similar to that of the Confederate States at the beginning of the American 
Civil War. Fortunately, French morale was very low. 


Establishing and building up a new headquarters and subordinate formations 
whilst, at the same time, dealing with urgent and complicated problems is no easy 
task. A start was made with the Commander, half a dozen staff officers and four 
clerks. The first task was to prepare an order of battle. There could be no signal 
units for months, so we had to depend on the local Post and Telegraph Departments 
and the Cable Company. Communication with the War Office, Nigeria, Sierra Leone 
and Gambia was mostly by cable, so there was much cipher work. As the Colonies 
were separated either by French territory or the sea, visits could only be made if 
a ship happened to call, or by air when the opportunity presented itself, which was 
not often. Distances within the Colonies are great : one battalion’s station in the 
Gold Coast was 400 miles from its Brigade Headquarters, There was then no through 
route from the coast to Northern Nigeria, except by rail, and the few roads in Sierra 
Leone were shocking. 


Since there were no service representatives for the first few weeks the administra- 
tive staff worked under considerable difficulty, and even disability. For instance, 
it had to be decided at once how many hospitals would be required and their approxi- 
mate location, assuming we had to fight in West Africa. They had to be designed 
and built, so ‘“‘ A/Q ”’ had to turn to the Medical and Public Works Departments for 
advice and help. More accommodation for troops was necessary, and this problem 
was complicated by the fact that British troops were due in a few weeks at Freetown 
which only had barracks for Africans. Covered storage space had to be found for 
the mass of stores expected from overseas, and an ordnance service built up from 
embryo. 


Recruiting had to be organized and supervised. British cadres were sorted on 
arrival at Freetown and posted to each Colony in proportion to the number of units 
being formed, after which they had to be transhipped to their destinations. ‘“‘G,” 
in collaboration with ‘‘ A/Q,”’ had to work out the types, numbers and establishments 
of the ancillary units necessary, indent for the essential British personnel, and find 
and allocate suitable African recruits to them. There were many other problems 
for both ‘‘ A” and ‘‘Q’”’—all urgent, and many of them complicated by local con- 
ditions, including the factors of time and space. 


The G.O.C. and a handful of officers who tackled the problems in the early days 
were content to concentrate on essentials and decentralize to formations as much as 
possible. Conferences were short and to the point; they were neither soviets nor 
civil committee meetings, There was necessarily much improvisation ; but we had 
trained staff officers, the majority of whom had previous experience of West Africa— 
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they were selected for this reason. Once.more the writer found “‘ form and system ’’ 
of much assistance and, as most of our inter-communication was by cable, an officer’s 
ability to write a clear, concise message was a great asset. 


Though all the services did good work when they arrived, the R.A.S.C, were 
outstanding under their A.D.S.T. who the writer had known as C.R.A.S.C. of his 
division in France. A complete supply and transport organization had to be created, 
and the utmost use made of local resources to save shipping. S. & T. had also to deal 
with the formation and training of their field units. Although most of the recruits 
had never driven before, within a few months they were able to do so in convoy, 
which was really a fine effort, and shows what can be done by good organization of 
training. 

Just before the Dakar fiasco it was decided to reinforce the Northern Colonies 
with a battalion from the Gold Coast. Secrecy was absolutely essential, and only about 
four officers in Headquarters knew the destination of the unit. The Commander, 
Gold Coast Area, was told to prepare it for overseas, and naturally this much had to 
be more widely known. “‘ Movement Control” and “ Transportation ’’ at that 
time were represented by one officer who was sent to Takoradi to take over the ship 
and embark the battalion and its stores. The writer personally dealt with the staff 
side of the move, and typed the instructions himself. When it was obvious that the 
battalion was moving—it had to be sent by rail from Accra to Takoradi—the well- 
informed whispered “ Trouble at Takoradi”’; but the Club strategists plumped for 
East Africa. The C.O. was given his destination when the ship was well out to sea, 
and it was not known for weeks that the unit had gone to Gambia. An example of 
the value of simple precautions, and of the variety of tasks which fall to the lot of a 
senior staff officer. 


NORTH AFRICA 


After a period of command in Africa and at home, the writer landed in Africa 
once more, this time to join the ‘“‘ Q ” staff of First Army, G.H.Q. Increment, absorbed 
into Allied Force Headquarters on 1st January, 1943. 

When Headquarters, West Africa, had reached the total of seventy officers 
we thought it too big. But, even in January, 1943, there were over five hundred 
officers in A.F.H.Q., and it continued to expand.* The First Army then consisted 
of barely two divisions instead of the five which later served in it, but had a full 
army as well as a corps headquarters. There was truth in the phrase coined by some 
wit: “ Never have so few been commanded by so many.” 


There was disappointment at home over the slow progress made by the First 
Army, but this was based on lack of knowledge of the facts. The Axis L. of C. from 
Italy to Tunis was very short, and they were able to use both sea and air transport. 
We not only had long sea communications, but Tunis is 560 miles from Algiers, and 
the ports further East could not be opened at once owing to enemy air superiority. 
There was only one real road between Algiers and the neighbourhood of the Tunisian 
frontier, and a single line railway of very low capacity. The First Army was entirely 
dependent on what could be landed and moved, including coal for the railway and 
for the power stations which supplied current to the docks. There was also a shortage 
of transport.at the outset. All these factors, and a wet Winter, combined to slow 
down the concentration and build-up in Tunisia. Even so, the leading elements 


* By November, 1943, the total all ranks was 4,072, including 114 American Generals 
and ‘fall Colonels, and 124 Lieuti-Colonels. 
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only just failed to take Tunis in the first rush. Never had the truth of the old dictum : 
“ war is first and foremost a matter of movement,’ struck the writer so forcibly as 
in the various stages of the Tunisian campaign. 

















































There was a short “ Priority of Movement ” conference at A.F.H.Q. each morning 
run by “Q” (Movements) at which representatives of the services stated their re- 
quirements for lifting stores forward. ‘“‘ Q’’ (Maintenance) attended to give decisions 
as to which commodity should receive preference, and to settle disputes. This was 
only part of the jig-saw ‘‘ Movements ” had to fit together ; it also included moves 
of formations and drafts, the requirements of the French and Americans on the Tunis 
line, the clearing of incoming convoys, and the running of coasters between Algiers 
and the eastern ports. 


‘< 


A.F.H.Q. was “ integrated ’’’ so far as the ‘‘G”’ side was concerned. British 
“ A/Q” and services dealt entirely with the movement and maintenance of their 
own troops, worked on the British staff system, and on the organization laid down in 
Field Service Regulations, Vol. 1. 


The Americans followed the French staff system with the addition of an “‘ Ad- 
jutant General,” reminiscent of Wellington’s days, whose functions appeared to over- 
lap their “G.I” which, therefore, did not correspond to our “A.” The Adjutant 
General’s office seemed to be a bottleneck through which most papers had to pass to 
receive his signature and so become “‘ authenticated.” The wording of their orders, 
memoranda, etc., was strange to us, being expressed in a semi-legal style differing 
radically from our military writing. “‘Q’s”’ opposite number in “G.IV” were 
amazed that our second-grade staff officers franked messages. Theirs had to be signed 
by the head of the branch or his executive officer—a full Colonel. American messages 
also contained, to our ideas at least, unnecessary words such as: “ By order of the 
Commanding General.” Consider the waste of time and effort even in one day’s 
output. 


There were many conferences, some of which were very long, and often dealt 
with matters of no general interest. They took up too much time which, as there 
was usually a pressure of urgent work, was begrudged by those who had little time 
to spare. 


It may seem strange that in this mechanized era “ Q” should have to deal 
with animal transport. But First Army had to be provided with mule companies 
for work in the Tunisian mountains. These were formed with the aid of the French, 
though the First Army, with praiseworthy forethought, had budgeted for some 
saddlery before they came out. The writer found he was the only officer in the branch 
with experience of such things as arrangements for watering on a train journey, 
fodder, etc., and was glad to have the aid of a D.A.D.V.S., nowadays a rare bird. 


_ An example of how things can go wrong, and that Jove sometimes nods, hap- 
pened in connection with tentage. From the outset there had been a frightful 
shortage, even of bivouac tents, and nothing much seemed to be arriving in the 
convoys. Ordnance were quite certain we had not received canvas up to the scale 
laid down, but their opposite numbers in Jove’s shadow insisted we had had it. 
Finally “* Q ” took a hand and quickly raised the question to the highest level. Then 
some 4,000 tons arrived in one ship. This produced a fearful problem as there was 
nowhere to store such a glut, pending sorting and issue. We had to stack it along 
the sea front—and Arabs like canvas. The explanation we heard, which the writer 
does not vouch for, was that one ordnance depot at home had the same code*name 
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as Algiers, and that tentage intended for First Army had accumulated there, the des- 
patching depots reporting their outgoings as having been sent forward for shipment. 
There seems to have been something wrong with the accounting for stocks in any case, 
and some out-of-date “ security.” 

Towards the end of the Tunisian campaign “ Q’”’ was charged with not only 
the maintenance of First Army, and supplementing that of the Eighth and R.A.F., 
but also with preparing for the next operation. We had plenty of anxieties at this 
time. For instance, just as the battle for Tunis was at its height there arose a sudden 
possibility of “ siege operations’ in the Cap Bon Peninsula, and the last round of 
25 pdr. ammunition in the depots on the L. of C. was sent up. We then borrowed 
25,000 rounds from Gibraltar; we had a million rounds on indent, but it was not 
known when fresh supplies would actually arrive. 

When the Tunisian campaign ended “ Q”’ had less than two months in which 
to accumulate 10,000 tons of ammunition, plus stores and supplies, at Sousse and 
Sfax for the Sicilian operation and, at the same time, feed the divisions concentrating 
in the vicinity. All this was done by road and a metre gauge railway of small capacity. 

Water was required for the Sicilian expedition in addition to the normal items 
of rations, so the R.A.S.C., versatile as ever, improvised a plant to fill it into tins. 
The collection and concentration of the receptacles was a problem in itself. 

In the midst of all this ““ Q ” were given ten days’ notice of a preliminary opera- 
tion—the landing of one division and A.A. units on Pantellaria. As there was 
thought to be little, if any, water on the island it would have to be an article of supply. 
There was considerable discussion about using a water ship which the Navy had 
acquired locally. “‘Q” thought this too much of a risk, as the ship was well-known, 
and pressed for water in tins as well, in spite of the inroads this would make on the 
stocks being accumulated for Sicily. In the event the ship was sunk before delivering 
any water. Fortunately we had not put all our eggs into one basket. 

One morning early in July, 1943, a message arrived to the effect that the Air- 
borne Division had had a fire in their dumps and that large quantities of their special 
equipment and ammunition were lost. We knew that in about forty-eight hours they 
were due to start on the operation opening the campaign in Sicily. Bad news travels 
fast, and almost before “‘ Q ” had got down a list of losses tere was talk of a “ dis- 
aster ” and enquiries as to what we proposed to do about it. The first thing, of course, 
was to find out what stocks were held in ordnance depots, and where. Then the 
question of solving the time and space problem could be tackled ; the Division was 
in Southern Tunisia at least 600 miles from Algiers. 

Information soon began to come in from Ordnance. Small quantities of the 
special ammunition were held in depots at Bougie and Bone on the L. of C., the 
remainder being at the depot just outside Algiers. The other special equipment 
was all at Algiers and, though light, was very bulky, so the quantity required could 
not go by air. Orders were given for the Bone and Bougie depots to send off their 
quota at once by lorry. By noon, the matter had caused such a stir that it was easy 
to get action on a high level and to “ co-ordinate ” with the Americans. In the after- 
noon six tons of the ammunition left Algiers by air, and a few hours later a convoy 

of large, fast American lorries, each with two drivers, set off to drive non-stop through 
the night over roads which for long stretches twisted and turned among the mountains 
with maddening persistence. All the stores arrived in time. 

The above is a small selection of the problems which arose, but gives some idea 
of the wear and tear involved in ensuring that operations “ go according to plan,” 
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and in reducing what Clausewitz called “ Friction.’’ There were the usual difficulties 
of providing accommodation for personnel and installations ; immense quantities 
of petrol were necessary, and pipe lines had to be built ; an organization for assemb- 
ling hundreds of crated vehicles had to be improvised ; and, all the requirements of 
an army and air force, from workshops to fish for the hospitals, had to be met in an 
undeveloped country approximately 4,000 and 2,000 miles from our main bases. 


Six months after the original landings on the beaches, the First Army of five 
divisions, with three attached from the Eighth, and the American II Corps, was 
able to commence the last battle well provided with everything essential, including 

ammunition on a very liberal scale, and supported by a large air component. 
“ The final victory in Africa was an unusually complete example of the battle of 
annihilation. Never before had a great army been so completely destroyed. A 
quarter of a million men laid down their arms in unconditional surrender ; only six 
hundred and sixty-three escaped.” Then North Africa had at once to become an 
advanced base for further operations overseas. 


CONCLUSION 


It is difficult in a short article to do more than touch on some of the many aspects 
of administrative staff work, but the writer hopes he has been able to show that it 
is far from dull. He leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions but, as a result of 
his experience, would emphasize the following points: first, one must be able to 
improvise at short notice ; second, staff officers, particularly in ‘‘ A/Q,” must have a 
clear understanding of the relationship between staffs and services, and see that the 
heads of services attached to their headquarters realize it too5; third, conferences, 
unless brief and properly conducted, are a waste of time, and slow down the business 
of getting on with the war; and fourth, the size of higher formation headquarters 
in a future war needs earnest consideration. 





“ See Field-Marshal Lord Alexander’s Despatch, ‘‘ The African Campaign from 
roth August, 1942, to 13th May, 1943.” 
5 See Field Service Regulations, Vol. 1, 1939, Sections 6-7 and 61-63. 

































SERVICE MUSEUMS 


MILITARY Museums Co-ordinating Committee, under the auspices of the 
At Office and with the Director of Weapons and Development as Chairman, 
has been constituted “to form a consultative body which can take a 
comprehensive view of the problems of Regimental Formations and Unit Museums 
and Collections, and to give advice and assistance to those who are controlling them.” 
The R.U.S.I. is represented on this Committee by the Secretary. 


The War Office letter notifying the formation and functions of this body says : 
““ The Committee wish it to be known that the Council of the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, S.W.1, have been good enough to undertake to act im loco 
parentis to all Regimental and Unit Museums, as regards looking out for, and passing 
on to them, such exhibits as old uniforms, accoutrements, weapons, models and relics 
which are not required for the R.U.S. Museum, and which have particular regimental 
or territorial interest.” 

It also called for a Report, which has now been received, from all Regimental 
and Formation Museums, giving details of their date of formation ; housing (perman- 
ent or temporary) ; scope, etc. A copy of this Report can be seen at the Institution. 

In the course of their deliberations, members of the Committee, including those 
representing the major Museums with Service interests, agreed that it would be 
helpful if a statement were issued clarifying their respective functions and limitations. 
This has been done in a War Office letter ; but for the benefit of the other two Services 
and of Members of the Institution who may not otherwise see it, this statement is as 
follows :— 


FUNCTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


RoyAL UNITED SERVICES MUSEUM 


This is an intrinsic part of the Royal United Service Institution and is one of 
the means of attaining the object laid down in the Institution’s Royal Charter— 
“The Promotion and Advancement of the Science and Literature of the three 
Services.” 

Limitations of space make it impossible for the Museum to be in any way 
comprehensive, but it contains a unique collection of exhibits typifying the achieve- 
ments and developments of the Services from their earliest days up to the present 
time. 

A special feature is personal relics of famous commanders, and awards for 
gallantry and distinguished services to all ranks. 

The scientific side is represented by a great range of models, and by pictures, 
photographs and diagrams. 

The R.U.S.I. has been appointed by the War Office to act in loco parentis to 
Regimental Museums, and assists them to obtain suitable gifts and with advice. 
A Standing Committee of experts on Army Uniforms is associated with the 
Institution. 


IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 
This aims at being a comprehensive collection of exhibits and relics associated 


with the 19H4-1918 and the 1939-1945 Wars. 
It dogs not receive objects of any other period. 
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THE . TOWER oF LONDON 


Previously devoted to military exhibits up to and including the Marlborough 
period, the Tower Museum has now been expanded to take those relating to more 
recent times, up to 1914. Thus the Tower of London, in conjunction with the 
Imperial War Museum, provides the essential facilities for a fairly comprehensive 
Army Museum, analogous, to some extent, to the National Maritime Museum at 
Greenwich. 


THE ROTUNDA 


This comes under the auspices of the Royal Artillery Institution and is devoted 
principally to Artillery exhibits showing the evolution of artillery weapons from the 
earliest days. 


THE Roya MILITARY ACADEMY, SANDHURST, MUSEUM 


This has recently been started in order to preserve objects of interest in connection 
with the Army which do not readily fall within the scope of existing establishments 
including Regimental Museums (¢.g., Cavalry, Irish Regiments now in abeyance, and 
the Indian Army) and to contribute to the bringing up of the Cadet in sound military 
tradition. 


THE SCOTTISH UNITED SERVICES MuSEUM 


This museum was founded in 1930 in conjunction with the National War 
Memorial Committee. By means of a wide collection of uniforms, head-dresses, 
badges, colours, medals and pictures, it aims at showing a comprehensive history of 
all the Scottish Regiments. 


An important feature of its work is its liaison with the Regimental Museums of 
the Scottish Regiments. It is, in fact, a Mother Museum, giving advice and making 
loans of duplicate material. 


The Museum has a large library which is available to the Regimental Museums 
for reference as well as to students of military history. 


CorRPS AND REGIMENTAL MUSEUMS 


These normally confine their exhibits to those which have a special connection 
with the Corps or Regiment concerned, or which may be of particular territorial 
interest. 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
RATIFICATION 


REAT BRITAIN having ratified the North Atlantic Treaty, the appropriate 

(~ document was deposited with the United States’ State Department by 

H.M. Ambassador in Washington—Sir Oliver Franks—on 7th June, 1949. 

The United States ratified the Treaty on 25th July, at which date the only 
Signatories awaited were France, the Netherlands, and Portugal. 


THE DEFENCE ORGANIZATION 


Directly the Treaty comes into force it will be possible to convene the first 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers or other representatives of each 
Government, which under Article g is “‘to consider matters concerning the implementa- 
tion’ of the Treaty. This is the slow and stately process which has to be followed 
before there can be any real start to provide Teeth for the Treaty, but before long, 
it is to be hoped, that vital matter will be handed over to the Chiefs of Staff, or their 
equivalents, of the Powers concerned to convert noble sentiments and political 
abstractions into practical measures for strategical planning and combined arming 
and training. Then, and only then, will the Treaty be worth the reams of paper 
consumed in writing it. 

Meanwhile, it is encouraging to read a reliable Press report which alludes to a 
provisional plan for an Atlantic Defence Organization having been drawn up by the 
American Chiefs of Staff for consideration by the U.S. National Security Council. 
This may well prove most valuable as the basis for the military discussions. ? 


Mr. TRUMAN’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


The U.S. President—Mr. Truman, has given a forceful and realistic lead towards 
the implementation of the Treaty by his Message to Congress, immediately after 
the American ratification, advocating legislation ‘‘ to promote the foreign policy and 
provide for the defence and general welfare of the United States” by furnishing 
military aid to nations which have joined with the United States in collective defence 
and regional arrangements, and to other nations whose increased ability to defend 
themselves against aggression is important to the national interest of the United 
States. This Message contains the significant sentence:-— 


“So long as the danger of aggression exists, it is necessary to think in terms 
of the forces required to prevent it.” 


RussIAN AGGRESSION 


Referring to Russia, in this connection, the President said, “. .. . the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union, . ... has done its utmost to prevent European 
recovery. Full economic recovery requires peaceful conditions and the assurance 
that the work of labour, industry and agriculture will not be swept away in an 
outburst of international violence. In place of these conditions the Soviet Union, 
with its violent propaganda, its manipulation of the conspiratorial activities of the 





1 See this Section in the Journat for May, 1949, p. 275. 

2 The American Chiefs of Staff arrived in London on 2nd August to discuss the 
machinery for executing the North Atlantic Pact, including its future relations with the 
Western Union Defence Organization. 
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World Communist movement, and its maintenance of one of the largest peace-time 
armies in history, has deliberately created an atmosphere of fear and danger. 


“In the face of what has occurred in Greece and in Berlin, in the face of the 
threats and pressures to which Iran and Turkey have been exposed, in the light of 
the suppression of human liberty in countries under Communist control, the nations 
of Western Europe have not been able to ignore the necessity of a military defence 
for themselves. They have seen what the Soviet Union has done to nations for which 
it professed friendship, and with which it was recently allied. They have observed 
how a Communist coup d’état, operating in the shadow of the massed military might 
of the Soviet Union, can overthrow at one stroke the democratic liberties and the 
political independence of a friendly nation. As a consequence of that experience, 
and in the light of the fact that the two most devastating wars in history originated 
in Europe, they realize that they must have a shield against aggression to shelter 
the rebirth of their own economic and social life.”’ 


AMERICAN MILITARY AID 


Referring to practical measures which the United States should take to help 
resistance to this aggression, Mr. Truman went on to say, “I recommend that we 
supply these countries with assistance of three types: first, a limited amount of 
dollar aid to enable them to increase their own production of military items without 
impairing their efforts for economic recovery; second, the direct transfer of certain 
essential items of military equipment; and third, the assistance of experts in the 
production and use of military equipment and the training of personnel. Such a 
programme will enable these countries to acquire the elements necessary to their 
defence without hampering their recovery. 


“The military assistance which we propose for these countries will be limited 
to that which is necessary to help them create mobile defensive forces. Our objective 
is to see to it that these nations are equipped, in the shortest possible time, with 
compact and effectively trained forces capable of maintaining internal order and 
resisting the initial phases of external aggression. 


“At the present time, the military power which is the greatest deterrent to 
aggression is centred in the United States, three thousand miles away from Europe. 
It must be made clear that the United States has no intention, in the event of 
aggression, of allowing the peoples of Western Europe to be overrun before its own 
power can be brought to bear. The programme of military assistance now proposed 
is a tangible assurance of our purpose in this regard.” 


Turning to the-cost of this military aid, the Message added, ‘We can afford to 
bear the cost .... only with respect to those countries vital to our national 
security where the danger is greatest, and where the ability to pay for military 
equipment isleast .... 


“All these various requirements for military assistance should obviously be 
handled in a unified programme, adaptable in its administration to the operation 
of our foreign policy. 

“The sum which will be needed in new appropriations for the fiscal year 1950 
for all the grant programmes now contemplated, together with a margin for 
emergencies, is approximately $1,450m. The bulk of the supplies to be procured 
under these programmes will be delivered over the next two years. Of this total, 
g50m. has recently been requested for the interim continuation of our programme of 
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military aid to Greece and Turkey under existing authorizations. New authorization 
will be required for $1,400m. .. . 

‘The aid we provide will constitute only a minor fraction of what these countries 
will spend themselves... .” 


U.S. CHIEF OF STAFF’S VIEWS 


An indication of the lines on which higher military thought is running in the 
United States was given in an interview afforded to a representative of our Sunday 
Times by General Omar Bradley, and published in that paper on 3rd July, 1949.4 

General Bradley stressed that in discussing military problems he wanted to give 
the World confidence in America’s desire for the preservation of peace. But he 
warned, “Military strength cannot be a last-resort device for the extraction of poorly- 
forged political irons from the fire. Nevertheless, diplomats, in making foreign 
policy, should always consider the military potential they can rely on to back them up.” 


INFLUENCE OF THE ATOM BOMB 


Asked how the advent of the atom bomb has influenced military strategy and 
training he replied, “‘ When atom bombs are plentiful it will have marked effect on 
military strategy and tactics. Great concentrations of troops, ships and materials, 
for instance, will be very difficult. Concentration of shipping along the French coast 
for the purpose of invading England will be impossible. It would require relatively 
few atomic weapons to destroy such an invasion force. 

“So far,” he added, “there has been a tendency to stress the value of the atom 
bomb as an offensive weapon. Jointly we are planning the defence of the western 
World, and in these plans the atom bomb is playing a vital part. It will make our 
defence easier and cheaper, and aggression much costlier to the attacker. Fewer 
planes, fewer bombs and less man-power will be needed. Strategic bombing will be 
simplified and made more efficient. 

“We are reconsidering the training of our army in the light of these new factors. 
The tactics of small units will remain the same, but the tactics of large units will 
have to be changed.” 


Prompt AMERICAN AID TO WESTERN EUROPE 


He also said that an attack on Western Europe would at present involve the 
United States immediately, because of the presence of American troops in Germany. 

In reply to a question as to whether there was doubt about it being essential 
for American arms to be sent to Europe because they might fall into enemy hands, 
he said, “I believe that the sending of arms to Europe, even arms that are essential 
to us, is absolutely necessary. They will be of greater value to our own security 
in Europe than if they remained in our storehouses here. We must preserve as large 
a territory in Europe as we can. 

“Should Western Europe be attacked, then the United States must fling the full 
force of its strategic air offensive against the enemy. Simultaneously, we must 
commit outselves to the preservation of a springboard for an eventual climactic 
counter-attack.” 


1 See also General Bradley's previous statement summarized in the JournaL for May, 
1949, p. 276." Or. ci 24 Dilb °> , 
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STANDARDIZATION 


On the subject of standardization, he remarked, “Western Union countries 
have already made far-reaching plans for standardization of arms, and have divided 
responsibility for their production. I think standardization of arms, even with the 
broader Atlantic community, is possible, if not essential. It can help to weld the 
Atlantic community into a closer political union, which, after all, is one of our 
greatest aims of today. 


GERMANY 
LIFTING OF THE BLOCKADE OF BERLIN 


The Russians, finding that their efforts to squeeze the three Western Powers 
out of Berlin by means of a blockade of road, rail and water transport had been 
defeated by the air lift and that it was becoming harmful to their own interests, 
started to put out feelers in April to see how they could reverse this policy without 
loss of ‘‘face.’’ After the customary bickering and bargaining, an agreement was 
come to, whereby:— 

(1) The restrictions established since Ist March, 1948, by the Soviet 
Government on communications, transport and trade between Berlin and the 
Western zones of Germany, and between the Eastern and Western zones would 
be lifted on 12th May, 1949. 

(2) All restrictions imposed since Ist March, 1948, by the Governments 
of France, the U.K., and the U.S.A. .... would also be removed on that date. 

(3) Eleven days after the removal of the restrictions, on 23rd May, a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers would be convened in Paris to 
consider questions relating to Germany and problems arising out of the situation 
in Berlin, including currency. 

It was subsequently announced, with a great flourish of trumpets, that the 
blockade had been lifted at one minute past midnight on 12th May, and that British 
and American military lorries had crossed the Soviet frontier and travelled freely 
along the Helmstedt-Marienborn-Berlin autobahn to the capital. 


But the tortuous, oriental mind of Soviet officialdom does not work along the 
lines of clear cut decision. and straightforward action, so it was not altogether 
surprising that on the very day when the blockade was officially lifted, an order was 
issued by the local Soviet authority imposing all kinds of restrictions and irritating 
formalities to impede the free flow of goods from Western Germany into Berlin in 
German vehicles and of commercial goods from Berlin into Western Germany. 


The Western Military Governors in Berlin protested strongly to the Soviet 
C.-in-C., General Chinkov, and on 25th May the British Military Government charged 
the Soviet authorities with violating the agreement to lift the blockade. 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


About this time, too, railway traffic between Berlin and Western Germany, 
which was just getting going again, was brought to a standstill because the German 
railway staff refused to accept part of their wages in Eastern marks. Serious riots 
occurred when the Russians tried to use police, imported from the Soviet zone, 
augmented by what Major-General Hays (U.S. Deputy Military Governor) described 
as “hundreds of hoodlums and strike breakers.”’ This disorder ended when the 
nine stations in the British, American and French sectors were, taken over.by the 
Western authorities and the Russian controlled police and agents cleared.out, 
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This railway strike was settled and the men returned to work on 28th June, 
through the intervention of the Western Commandants who were able to arrange that 
those who lived in the Western sectors should receive 100 per cent. of their wages 
in Western marks. The whole episode was yet another illustration of the brutal 
way in which strikes are dealt with under the Soviet regime and, by contrast, of the 
methods adopted by Western military authorities to effect a fair settlement. 


THE LITTLE BLOCKADE 


The so-called ‘‘Little Blockade” of Berlin ended on 25th July, when the Russian 
authorities announced that instructions had been given that all crossing points 
normally in use between their zone and Western Germany were open. 

For three weeks the only free crossing point was at Helmstedt, and even here 
traffic was subjected to “go-slow” admission and other delays by the Russians. 

The re-opening of nine other points was the result of the protest made by 
Major-General McLean—the British Deputy Military Governor, and was made 
known in a reply from General Dratvin—the Soviet Deputy Military Governor, 
who had the effrontery to deny that the Russians had intended to impose any blockade 
“big or little’; he also complained that the British had not adhered to the agreement 
“to restore inter-zonal trade to pre-blockade levels.’’ German lorry drivers, it was 
alleged, had been trying to smuggle people as well as goods into Berlin through the 
Soviet zone. 


THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 

The Council of Foreign Ministers—Mr. Bevin (Great Britain); Mr. Dean 
Acheson (U.S.A.); M. Schuman (France); and M. Vyshinsky (Soviet Union), met 
in Paris from 23rd May to 2oth June. 

They agreed to discuss :— 

1. The problem of German unity and Allied control. 
2. The Berlin question. 

3. Preparations for a Peace Treaty with Germany. 
4. A Treaty for Austria. 

As regards the first three items, agreement did not get much beyond the 
discussion owing to the habitual obstruction of the Soviet representative; so the very 
wearisome proceedings appeared by 12th June to have reached a complete deadlock, 
when Mr. Bevin presented certain proposals which were discussed at secret sessions. 
As a result, it was agreed to renew discussions on German questions at the fourth 
session of the General Assembly of the United Nations to be convened in September. 
Meanwhile the blockade of Berlin would remain lifted. 

THE OUTLINES OF AN AUSTRIAN TREATY 

The statement announcing this postponement of any decisions on Germany 
did, however, include the outlines of an Austrian Treaty. The following were 
among the more important matters agreed :— 

1. Austria’s frontiers shall be those of 1st January, 1938 (f.e., pre- 
Anschluss). 

‘2, The Treaty shall provide that Austria shall guarantee to protect the 
Slovene and Croat minorities in Austria. 

3. Reparations shall not be extracted from Austria, but Yugoslavia shall 
have the right to Austrian property and interests in Yugoslav territory. 

4. The Soviet Union shall receive from Austria $150,000,000 in freely 
convertible currency to be paid in six years. 
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Other paragraphs dealt with German assets and immovable property in Austria, 
the Danube Shipping Co., and the reciprocal waiving of certain rights and properties 
by Austria and the U.S.S.R. 


The Deputies of the Foreign Ministers are to resume work promptly with a 
view to reaching agreement on the draft Treaty as a whole by 1st September, 1949. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Statements made after the Conference by the representatives of the four Powers 
included a pertinent remark by Mr. Acheson. “The real significance of the Paris 
Conference,”’ he said, “was that it demonstrated the greatly strengthened position 
of the Western Powers in the ‘struggle for the soul of Europe’; ... . the position 
of the U.S.S.R. has passed from the offensive to the defensive.” 


CHINA 
COMMUNIST OCCUPATION 


The Communist Chinese forces continued to overrdn China during the past 
quarter, with little more than ‘‘ save face” resistance, here and there, by the 
Nationalist forces. Shanghai’s defences were breached on 24th May, and by the 
end of the month the Communists were in full control of the city. Since then, the 
general direction of their advance has been South and West. Before the end of 
July, they were threatening Changsha—capital of Hunan province. Other forces 
have been thrusting along the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway towards Chuchow, and 
down the valley of the Kan River in the direction of Kanchow. 

General Lin Piao’s 4th Field Army is clearing the North bank of the Yangtze 
and seems to be aiming to move round Tungting Lake and approach Changsha from 
the West. Further to the North, the 1st and 5th Field Armies under General Peng 
Teh-huai have taken Paochi—the terminus of the Lunghai Railway. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST PoLicy 


Mao Tze-tung—the party leader and chairman of the central committee and 
Politburo, in an article written to commemorate the twenty-eighth anniversary 
of the founding of the Chinese Communist Party, reaffirmed Communist China’s 
alignment with the Soviet bloc of Powers. He emphasized that for China there is 
no “‘ middle way.”+ China, he said, now formed part of the “ anti-imperialist front ” 
led by the Soviet Union, and could look for friendly help only from that direction. 
He described as a childish belief the notion that she would require aid from the United 
States and Britain, and said that even if these Countries were willing to trade with 
her they would be actuated only by the selfish desire to make money or to relieve 
their own economic crisis. He admitted, however, that if China is to become an 
industrialized nation and economically independent this can only be achieved by 
trading with the “ imperialist ” Powers. 

Mao said that the Chinese Communist Party had two guiding principles. First, 
it intended to unify within the nation four categories: workers, farmers, small 
capitalists or bourgeoisie, and “liberal capitalists,’’ or owners of industries vital 
tothenation’s welfare. It would ruthlessly suppress the activities of all reactionaries, 
including imperialist forces and their “‘ Kuomintang running dogs,” land-owners, 
and bureaucratic capitalists. All democratic rights, including the freedom of speech, 





1 See The Times of 4th July, 1949. 
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of assembly, of publication, and of association, would be conferred on the first 
four categories but denied to the others. Secondly, the Chinese Communist Party 
aimed at strengthening the “ united international front” with the Soviet Union, 
with all people’s democracies and proletarian classes, and with the masses of all 
nations throughout the World. 


A gesture to the Japanese, in an obvious attempt to get them to join forces and 
embrace Communism, was seen in some of the slogans adopted by the central 
executive committee to inaugurate celebrations on 7th July of the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese war. These include the early signing of a peace treaty with Japan 
based on the Potsdam agreement; the demilitarization and democratization of 
Japan ; the establishment of a joint front by the Chinese and Japanese peoples to 
oppose a long occupation of Japan by American armed forces ; full support for the 
Sino-Soviet friendship pact ; and the joint defence of the Far East by Russia and 
Communist China against all aggressors. 

In internal affairs the slogans call for the withdrawal of all “ imperialist and 
aggressive ”’ influences from China; the liquidation of the remnants of Chinese 
reactionaries ; an invitation to patriots within the Kuomintang to join the popular 
front ; and the determination of the People’s Liberation Army to fight its way into 
Taiwan (Formosa), liberate the Taiwanese people, and capture General Chiang 
Kai-shek alive. : 


H.M.S. ‘‘ AMETHYST’S ” ESCAPE 


H.M.S. “‘ Amethyst,” after being fired on, badly damaged, and detained by the 
Communist army over 140 miles up the Yangtze River since 2oth April,? slipped her 
cable after dark on 30th July and, after a hazardous passage, escaped to the open 
sea. She was fired on heavily by shore field and machine guns while she was turning 
to head downstream, and for a quarter of an hour while passing the Kiangyin forts ; 
she also had to get through a boom made of sunken ships. 


Thanks to the brilliant piloting of her captain—Lieutenant-Commander J. S. 
Kerans, she passed Woosung at 5.30 a.m., met H.M.S. “Concord,” and signalled 
“ Have rejoined the fleet South of Woosung. No damage or casualties. God save the 
King.” She was warmly welcomed at Hong Kong on 3rd August. 

THE Kinc’s MEssAGE 

The King sent the following message to the C.-in-C, Far East Station :— 

“ Please convey to the commanding officer and ship’s company of H.M.S. 

“ Amethyst ’” my hearty congratulations on their daring exploit to rejoin the 

Fleet. The courage, skill, and determination shown by all on board have my 

highest commendation. Splice the mainbrace. George R.” 


‘THE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT 


The enfeebled Nationalist Government is making a show of resistance to the 
Communist advance and a new organization styled the Supreme Policy Council 
has been formed with headquarters at Canton and branches in Formosa and Chungkin. 
General Chiang Kai-shek, who resigned the office of President of China on 2oth 
January last, and who has been in retreat in Formosa, is the head of this na with 
the present acting President as his deputy. 


1 The jargon of Kremlin propaganda is apparent in this phaseology. 
2 See Journal for:May, 1949, p. 278. 
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ATTACK ON M.V. ‘“‘ ANCHISES ”’ 


The Nationalist leaders hope that they will continue to receive British and 
American support, but the former at any rate was seriously jeopardized when, on 
21st June, the Blue Funnel M.V. “ Anchises”” was bombed and machine-gunned 
by Chinese Nationalist aircraft as she was moving up the Whangpoo River to 
Shanghai. Four of the crew were injured and the ship was holed and had to be 
beached. This unwarranted attack was repeated the next day when Nationalists 
again machine-gunned the ship. 

A strong protest was lodged at once by the British Embassy in Canton. Only 
after this attack did the Nationalist Government make known that it had decreed 
a blockade of Chinese territorial waters from Foochow to the Manchurian frontier, 
as from midnight on 25th June. 

On 23rd June, the Chinese Nationalist Government apologized to Great Britain 
for the ‘‘ Anchises’’ incident ‘‘ pending receipt and consideration of detailed 
reports from the Air Force authorities in Formosa.” There have been no further 
air attacks on shipping, but the effect has been that nearly all shipping companies 
have suspended their services to Communist-held ports. 

The British Government informed the Chinese Nationalist Government that 
they could not recognize this blockade ; to which the latter replied that there is no 
question of a blockade, only of the closure of certain ports, which it maintained 
was “within their sovereign rights.’’ A similar reply was sent to an American 
protest. 

This hold-up is undoubtedly an embarrassment to the Communists, but it 
has alienated sympathy for the Nationalist Government among the major foreign 
Powers, whose trade is economically vital to China. 


A PACIFIC PACT 


Hard pressed for support and with the Nationalist forces nearly in the last 
ditch on the mainland, Chiang Kai-shek has been visiting President Quirino of 
the Philippines and was due to visit President Syngman Rhee of South Korea in 
August. General Wu Te-chen has also left Formosa to discuss a project for an 
anti-Communist Pacific Pact with General MacArthur in Japan. 


Remarking on these activities, the Hongkong representative of The Times 
says, “‘ The general view in Hongkong is that this diplomatic activity, in which 
China has taken the initiative, represents chiefly a manoeuvre to get the weight 
of American aid once again behind the Nationalist régime. It is obvious that at 
present neither China, the Philippines, nor South Korea can do anything to help 
each other beyond providing a little moral encouragement, and that only renewed 
large-scale American intervention can render their association effective. The 
prospects of such intervention are not bright.” 


BRITISH INTEREST 


Summing up the situation in the Far East from the point of view of British 
interest in a Pacific Pact, the same Times representative writes, on 27th July, 
“In South-East Asia the British authorities for some time past have been inter- 
ested in trying to create some regional organization to contain the spread of Com- 
munism. Here it is desirable to have the co-operation not only of the United States 
but also of India, whose moral prestige throughout the area remains high. Pandit 
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Nehru’s Government, however, obviously cannot do very much so long as there 
are these unresolved nationalist conflicts in Indonesia and Indo-China. Siam is 
weak and Burma still in a state of chaos. In fact, it is difficult to see what can be 
the real foundation of a Pacific Pact whether it includes only China, the Philippines 
and South Korea, or the countries of South-East Asia as well. 


“That community of interest, background and tradition that has helped to 
make Western Europe a reality does not obtain in the Far East. At the same 
time the unpleasant fact must be faced that at present Communism is gaining all 
along the line. However dim may appear the prospects of successful concerted 
action by the various interested Powers to stem the tide, the longer it is postponed 
the more surely is it foredoomed to failure.” 


KOREA 
UNITED STATES PoLicy 
In a statement issued by the State Department on 8th June, it was pointed out 
that, while the United States will soon have completed the withdrawal of the 
occupation forces, this withdrawal “‘ in no way indicates a lessening of United States 
interest in the Republic of Korea.” 


The statement advocates continued support of the Republic of Korea by other 
free nations since’ such support is vital “‘so long as the authority of the Republic 
of Korea continues to be challenged within its own territory by alien tyranny which 
has been arbitrarily imposed upon the people of North Korea.” 


The President has recommended that the United States economic assistance of 
the Republic of Korea to the extent of $150 m. should be continued during the next 


fiscal year. 


Mr. Webb, acting Secretary of State, has said that failure to support the economy 
of the new republic would leave her population of 12 m. an easy prey to propaganda 
from Communist-controlled North Korea, which has a population of gm. He 
added: ‘“ The rest of Asia is watching us in Korea. If we do not do all in our 
power, consistent with our world-wide obligations, to assist this outpost of free- 
dom so that it will have the opportunity to survive, countless millions of the peoples 
of Asia will begin to doubt the practical superiority of democratic principles.” 


Mr. Truman’s recommendation is regarded in the United States as one of the 
first definite moves towards the formulation of a more positive United States policy 
in the Far East—a move hastened by Communist successes in China and continued 
reports of border clashes along the 38th Parallel, which is the dividing line between 
South Korea and Communist-controlled North Korea. 


SYRIA. 
Om PIPELINES 
On 7th June the Syrian Government under Colonel Husni Zaim signed two im- 
portant agreements with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The first is for the 
passage of the Middle East pipeline through Syrian territory, and the second is 
for the erection of a refinery on the coast at Tartus which may exceed in capacity 
that at Abadan. 
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TRANSJORDAN 


It was officially announced in Amman on 2nd June, that the name of the 
State had been changed from Transjordan to Jordan (officially the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan) and that all foreign Legations in Amman, and the United 
Nations, had been requested to use the latter name in official documents and 
correspondence. 


The change of name has arisen from the fact that whereas, before the termina- 
tion of the Palestine mandate, the Kingdom of Transjordan lay wholly East of the 
Jordan River which then formed the frontier between Palestine and Transjordan, 
the country to-day includes a large part of Arab Palestine, including such important 
towns as Hebrow and Nablus, thus extending geographically on both banks of the 
Jordan. It had earlier been announced that the Transjordan Cabinet would be 
expanded to include Palestinian Arab representatives. 














CORRESPONDENCE 


SEA AND AIR POWER 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

Srr,—The suggestion made by Rear-Admiral C. R. Brown, U.S.N., in his letter in 
your May number is most interesting, but I rather shy away from the remorselessness of 
his logic. 

He says: ‘‘ The fighter that destroys a bomber is air power,” and “‘ the fighter that 
strafes a locomotive is land power.’’ The fighter may be both these things in the course 
of a single mission—and may have a shot on its way home at a naval launch, in which 
case it would presumably be sea power: three changes of category during its mission. 
Would a definition that produced that result be a satisfactory one in practice ? 

J. M. Spaicur. 
21st June, 1949. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY IN WAR 


Sir,—I recently read the following passage in Mr. Churchill’s The Gathering Storm 

(p. 609) :— 
“ Personal property of enemies may be confiscated by the State, but never by 
individuals.” 
In this a sharp distinction is drawn between requisitioning by authority on behalf of the 
armed forces or to meet other official needs, and the acquisition of private property by 
individuals for their personal use or profit. 

As is generally known, looting of private property by our troops took place in varying 
degrees during the recent war. There were occasions when, possibly for good reasons, 
the practice was not discouraged by the higher command in the field, as is evinced by the 
following extract from General de Guingand’s Operation Victory (p. 469) :— 

“ This is why . . . a certain amount of ‘ personal commandeering "technically 

I suppose it might be called ‘ looting "—was winked at.”’ 

Nevertheless in some instances it undoubtedly operated to the detriment of our own 
interests. 

There may be occasions when it is difficult to draw a clear line between “‘ confiscation 
by the State’ and “ personal commandeering,’’ but in view of the contrary opinions 
stated by two such high authorities as those quoted above, is it not desirable that a clear 
pronouncement on this subject should be made and steps taken to educate all Services 
in it ? 

ARTHUR CHATER, 


18th July, 1949. Major-General, R.M. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


EXERCISE “ BRITANNIA” 

The following is a summary of the statement issued at the conclusion of Exercise 
“ Britannia ” at the Staff College, Camberley, on 27th May :— 

The object of the Exercise was, mainly, to study the Organization of Civil Defence, 
with special reference to the part that might have to be played by the Army. It was 
prepared by Lieut.-General Sir John Harding with a small joint team of officers, officials 
and scientists of the Army, Royal Air Force and Home Office. It was conducted by the 
C.1.G.S.—Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, and was attended by all the senior officers 
of the Army at home and overseas, by senior officers of the other two fighting Services, 
and by senior officers of the Home Office, Ministry of Health, General Post Office, and all 
the other Government Departments interested in Civil Defence. 


The Exercise was attended by the Home Secretary on 24th May and by the Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence on 26th May. 

Experience in this Country and elsewhere during the late war showed conclusively 
that an effective system of Civil Defence forms an essential part of any National Defensive 
organization,and there is no doubt that Civil Defence will become increasingly important 
as the possibility of attacks by atomic bombs and other mass destructive weapons de- 
velops. 

The primary role of the Army at home is to build up and train formations for active 
service overseas and at the same time to be prepared to defend the United Kingdom. 
Consequently the part which the Army can play in Civil Defence without detriment to 
its primary role is limited, and that will be especially the case in the early stages of a war 
when such regular formations as are available will be urgently required overseas and the 
T.A. is in the process of mobilization. The bulk of the burden of Civil Defence will there- 
fore have to be met by the separately created civilian Civil Defence organizations, including 
the Police and the Fire Services and by the National Health Service, assisted by those 
voluntary organizations which rendered such invaluable service in the late war. At the 
same time the opportune appearance on the scene of even a comparatively small self- 
contained and mobile body of well-trained and highly disciplined troops which, provided 
there has been proper organization and preparation beforehand, the Army should be 
able to provide at short notice, might well prevent a serious local situation developing 
into a national disaster. 

It is for that reason that H.M. Government have decided that the Army must be 
prepared to provide mobile columns roughly of a Brigade group strength ready to go to 
the help of the projected Civil Defence Organization if required. These columns have 
been styled the third echelon of the Civil Defence Organization, though perhaps Civil 
Reserve would be a more descriptive title. 

The first and second echelons will be, respectively, the local Civil Defence Forees 
and the Regional Mobile Civil Defence Forces which it is intended to raise. However, no 
matter what these military columns may be called, the important point is that, if the 
Army is not to be diverted from its primary task with consequent serious danger to the 
future conduct of the war, these military or third echelon columns must not be called in 
unless the first and second echelons of the proposed Civil Defence Organization are unable 
to complete their tasks in time to meet the requirements of National policy, or are in serious 
danger of becoming exhausted, and the Army columns must be released assoon as possible. 


Although Civil Defence is not the primary role of the Army it is essential, from the 
Army point of view, to crystallize the commitment in as precise terms as possible, so that 
arrangements can be made to meet it effectively and without serious dislocation or waste 
of effort. It is for this reason that Exercise “‘ Britannia ” was undertaken by the Army. 
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The problems which have been studied include the provision of troops, the nature of the 
tasks they might be called upon to perform, and the training and equipment required for 
these tasks. Problems of Command and liaison and of relationships between the troops 
and the Civil Defence forces engaged in joint operations were discussed in some detail, 
also the possibilities and limitations of the help that the Army might be expected to give 
in the administrative field. Discussion of these problems covered mainly principles and 
policy, and it became evident that the final solution of many of the Army’s problems will 
vary with local conditions and must be the subject of a further joint and detailed study 
by Home Commands and Regional and Local Civil Defence authorities, when the latter 
has been organized. .In fact, the organization of these authorities, the siting of their 
Headquarters, and the establishment of really reliable communications between them and 
the various Army Headquarters, are probably the most important requirements in this 
matter from the Army’s point of view, since personalities and communications are vital 
factors in any system which depends, as does Civil Defence, more on co-operation and 
liaison than on a rigid and highly controlled organization. 


In summing up the C.I.G.S. stressed the vital importance of the security of the United 
Kingdom to the conduct of any future war, and the essential part that Civil Defence 
plays in the maintenance of that security. He emphasized to all the Army officers present 
the necessity for holding a proper balance between the Army’s primary role and its tasks 
in regard to Civil Defence, and urged upon them the great importance of the closest 
personal contact and effective liaison with the Civil authorities at all levels. He pointed 
out that well-trained and properly disciplined troops should require little additional special 
training to fit themselves to provide the help that they might be called upon to give in 
connection with Civil Defence, and expressed the hope that the importance of this task 
in relation to the safety of their families and homes would encourage both the volunteer 
Territorial and National Service Reservists, when they come to join the Territorial Army, 
to carry out the small amount of extra training required on a voluntary basis, since the 
time available to the Territorial Army is already all too short for essential purely military 
training. The C.I.G.S. concluded by pointing out that in this as in so much else, prevention 
was infinitely better than cure, i.e., that the real remedy was to have fighting forces so 
strong and so efficient that any aggressor would hesitate to launch an attack on this 
Country, or if he did would soon find it too expensive to continue. 


A NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENCE CORPS 

A national Civil Defence Corps, organized in divisions corresponding to Counties, 
County and Metropolitan boroughs and a few specified County Districts, is to be set up 
under regulations published on 2nd June. 

Another set of regulations gives local authorities the administrative powers needed 
to undertake the duties laid on them by the Civil Defence Act, 1948. All are subject to 
an affirmative resolution of both Houses of Parliament. 

Recruiting for local divisions of the Corps will probably begin in October. No age 
limits have been fixed nor is there a ceiling on numbers. Women will be asked to join. 

Enrolment will be voluntary with provision for resignation at any time. But volun- 
teers will be expected to undergo courses in basic and specialized training. By October 
there should be sufficient instructors available to start training the divisions of the corps. 

Later a central reserve for the local groups will be organized, consisting of whole-time 
professional staff in mobile columns. Volunteers in the local divisions may be eligible 
for this reserve. Eventually uniforms will be issued. 

Capital expenditure will rank for 100 per cent, Exchequer grant. Running costs, 
which are not expected to be heavy at first, will rank for a 75 per cent. grant, the rest 
being met by the rates.. This arrangement is for peacetime only. In the event of war 
other arrangements may be made. 

The Home Office emphasizes that the regulations are a normal development of the 
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plans foreseen in the Civil Defence Act and are in no sense a matter of exceptional urgency. 
An effective liaison has been established with the military authorities. 


VISIT OF THE VICE CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 

General J. Lawton Collins, Vice Chief of Staff of the United States Army, visited this 
country from 23rd to 31st May, to deliver the Kermit Roosevelt Memorial Lectures! of 
1949. 

He was met at Hendon by Lieut.-General Sir Gerald Templer, the V.C.I.G.S., and 
during the same day he visited the United States Ambassador, Admiral Conolly, Field- 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery, and Mr. Alexander, the Minister of Defence. 

On 26th May he visited the Staff College, Camberley, where he met the General Staff 
officers of the British Army assembled there for Exercise “‘ Britannia.” In the evening 
he lectured to the officers and cadets of the Royal Military Academy, his subject being 
“‘The American G.I., his Outlook, Mentality and Problems.” 

On 27th May he visited the Imperial Defence College and lectured to the officers there 
on ‘ United States Strategic Problems and the Development of United States Armed 
Forces to meet them.” 


He lectured to Staff College students on 30th May, his subject being ‘‘ United States 


Employment of Armour in a Corps Attack.” 
General Lawton Collins left London for the Continent on 31st May. 


RADIO-ACTIVE SUBSTANCES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The formation of a Radio-active Substances Advisory Committee, consisting of 
scientific and medical experts, to advise on protective measures against radio-activity, 
was announced in London in May. The committee, under the chairmanship of Sir Henry 
Dale (former President of the Royal Society), will advise on measures to safeguard workers 
and the public generally against the danger of exposure to radiations from radio-active 
substances and certain irradiating apparatus, 


WAR INVENTIONS 


RoyaL COMMISSION AWARDS TO RADAR SCIENTISTS.—The Royal Commission on 
awards to Inventors announced on 19th May that the sum of £36,000, tax free, would be 
shared by three scientists—Professor J. T. Randall (Professor of Physics, London Uni- 
versity) and Professor J. Sayers and Dr. H. A. Boot (both of Birmingham University)— 
for the invention of the cavity magnetron in the early days of the War, a discovery which 
led to important results in the subsequent development of radar. The cavity magnetron, 
described as “‘ the heart of radar,’’ enabled night-fighters to locate enemy aircraft and 
night-bombers to locate objects in a radar screen. It was first invented at Birmingham 
University by Professor Randall and Dr. Boot, improvements being later made by Pro- 
fessor Sayers. 

1914-18 WAR PENSIONS 


A Royal Warrant issued on roth June (Cmd. 7712, Stationery Office, 6d.) relates to 
retired pay, pensions, and other grants for officers, nurses, and soldiers disabled during 





1 These lectures are held under the auspices of the Kermit Roosevelt Memorial Fund, 
which was started by the widow of Colonel Kermit Roosevelt in memory of her husband 
who was a cousin of the late President and a profound believer in Anglo-American unity. 
In both the last wars Colonel Kermit Roosevelt served with the British Army until 
America came in, when he joined the American Forces. He died on active service with 
the U.S. Forces in the Pacific in 1944. His widow has endowed a fund of four thousand 
dollars a year for an exchange lecture tour by senior American and British Generals in 
order to foster Anglo-American understanding in military matters, and the Vice Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, Lieut.-General Templer, recently concluded his lecture 
tour in America. 
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the 1914-18 War, and for the widows of children of officers who lost their lives in that war. 
It replaces the Warrants dated October, 1946, and April, 1947, and embodies the increases 
in rates, and the improvements in the conditions attaching to them, made since the 
previous Warrants were issued. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 


Jornt CANADIAN-UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE.—It was 
officially announced in Washington on 13th April, that the Canadian and United States 
Governments had agreed to set up a new body, to be called the Joint United States-Canada 
Industrial Mobilization Committee, whose functions would be “ to exchange information 
and co-ordinate the views of the two Governments in planning for industrial mobilization 
in the event of an emergency,’”’ and which would co-operate with the United States- 
Canadian Permanent Joint Defence Board. 


CANADIAN OFFICERS IN ENGLAND.—Headed by Major-General J. F. M. Whiteley 
and four other members of the directing staff, a party of 21 officer students of the Canadian 
National Defence College have recently been in England as guests of the Imperial Defence 
College to study trends in tactics, training and equipment. 


They have attended specially-arranged lectures by Rear-Admiral R. A. B. Edwards, 
Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth Crawford, Air Commodore G. W. Tuttle and Major-General 
S. F. Irwin. 


AUSTRALIA 


Awzac Day ParapEs.—More than 90,000 ex-service men and women of the last two 
wars took part in Anzac Day parades in the Australian capital cities on 25th April, and 
there were also a few veterans of the South African War and the Zulu War. 

Rocket Rance.—Work on the guided missiles range in Central Australia is to be 
speeded up. Men of high scientific attainments will be needed. 


With more labour and materials available now, the Australian Government is con- 
fident that it will be able to catch up on the long-range weapons aspect of the five years 
defence research and development programme. 


Atomic REsEaRcH CENTRE.—The establishment of an atomic research centre and 
the possible manufacture of atomic weapons in Australia are expected to result from the 
atrival of Professor M. L. E. Oliphant in 1951, when he will transfer to the University at 
Canberra. Professor Oliphant will be accompanied by several key members of his staff. 


The.guided-missile project in Central Australia would provide a ready testing ground 
for long-range weapons capable of being fitted with atomic war-heads. 

The Australian Government has offered a minimum of £3,000 sterling reward for 
discoveries producing more than 25 tons of uranium oxide. -; 


Uranium Finp.—The Commonwealth Minister of Supply and Development, Senator 
Armstrong, announced on 30th May that the Government geologists and geophysicists had 
confirmed the existence, in a region at present being worked for mica, of a considerable 
area of radio-active minerals of an unusually high uranium content at Lone Pine in the 
Hartz Ranges, about 200 miles North-East of Alice Springs, Central Australia. 


New Security Servicze.—A small force of Security Service officers has been set up 
to guard Australia’s defence secrets and other vital information, and Mr. Justice Reed 
has been appointed Director-General of Security. It will expand with the development 
of Australian defence projects. 

Paciric Derence Pians.—In a broadcast on 15th May, the Australian Prime 
Minister—Mr. Chiffley, said that planning for the defence of the Pacific was going on 
parallel with the planning for the North Atlantic area. ‘‘ The approach to a common 
scheme for the defence of the Pacific,” he said, ‘‘ should be by agreement between Britain, 
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Australia and New Zealand; thereafter with the United States, and later with other 
nations with possessions in the Pacific area.”’ 

Crvit DEFENCE.—The Prime Minister, Mr. Chiffley, has announced the appointment 
of a Director of Civil Defence. The Secretary of the Department of the Interior, Mr. J. A. 
Carrodus, will fill the new post. 


The Government plans the entire revision of Civil Defence, and the first step in the 
plan is the provision of atom bomb-proof basements in all new public buildings under 
construction at Canberra, the Federal Capital. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Anzac Day Parabss.—In spite of heavy rain in most parts of the Dominion, parades 
of ex-service men and women of both wars were held at dawn in the four main cities on 
25th April. The record number of 1,700 attended the parade in Wellington. 


REFERENDUM ON CONSCRIPTION.—A Military Training Poll Bill, which authorizes 
the New Zealand Government to-conduct a national referendum on 1oth August on the 
issue of compulsory military service with the object of creating a citizen defence force, 
was passed by the House of Representatives to-day. While supporting the Bill, the 
Opposition argued that the Government should have had the courage to introduce com- 
pulsory service without referring the question to a popular vote. 


The Prime Minister said that all male Europeans and Maoris would register on their 
18th birthdays and would serve 14 weeks’ full-time training, which would be spread over 
three years, plus week-end camps. The target establishments of the three services over 
the three years were as follows: Navy 1,000, Army 25,000, Air Force 2,000. The total 
annual cost of defence, including the three services, would be £17m. by 1955. 


The Defence Minister informed the House that from the 25,000 trained Army per- 
sonnel who would be available it was hoped to provide one infantry division, one armoured 
brigade, and also fixed defence forces. 


CEYLON 


Derence Forces.—The Prime Minister, Mr. Senanayake, returned on 4th May by 
air from the Commonwealth conference in London. 


He said at a Press conference that he had discussed with the British Government 
various questions affecting Ceylon. Arrangements had been made for an experienced 
army commander to be seconded to organize the Ceylonese Army. The British Govern- 
ment had agreed to lend a well-equipped mine-sweeper for training the nucleus of a 
Ceylonese Navy, and also a frigate ; and a scheme had been drawn up for the formation 
of a Ceylonese Volunteer Air Force. 


HONG KONG 


Visit BY THE MINISTER OF DEFENCE.—The Minister of Defence—Mr. A. V. Alex- 
ander, arrived in Hong Kong on 6th June to confer with local commanders on the defence 
measures taken in the Colony consequent on the Communist advances in the Chinese 
civil war. En route he had a meeting at Colombo, on 4th June, with Mr. Senanayake, 
the Premier, and senior officials of the Ceylon Defence Ministry ; on 5th June discussions 
with British Service Chiefs in Singapore ; and on 6th June a meeting with French service 
chiefs at Saigon (Indo-China). 

At a press interview on 8th June Mr. Alexander said that Hong Kong would shortly 
be garrisoned by 12,000 troops, and declared that H.M. Government, while its policy was 
“‘ scrupulously to avoid involvement in war on the Chinese mainland,”’ would at the same 
time “‘ protect the territory for which we hold direct responsibility.”” The Defence Minister 
left Hong Kong for England on oth June. 


COMMANDER OF BritisH Forces.—Mr. Alexander, Minister of Defence, announced 
in the House of Commons on 22nd June that Lieut.-General F. W. Festing had been 
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appointed Commander of British Forces and G.O.C.-in-C. Hong Kong, with command of 
all naval, military and air units assigned to the defence of the Colony Lieut.-General 
Festing was G.O.C. in Hong Kong from 1945 to 1947. 

CurRFEW.—On 28th May it was officially announced in Hong Kong that a three months 
curfew would be imposed in the “ leased territories ’’ on the mainland (the Kowloon 
area) between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


FOREIGN 
AUSTRIA 


New Soviet Mititary GovERNOR.—The Tass Agency announced on 4th May that 
Lieut.-General Sviridov, formerly Soviet High Commissioner in Hungary, had been 
appointed Military Governor and C.-in-C. of the Soviet Zone of Austria, in succession to 
General Kurasov who had been transferred to another post. 


GERMANY 


RESIGNATION OF GENERAL L. D. Cray.—General Lucius D. Clay, United States 
C.-in-C, and Military Governor in Germany, was released from his post, at his own request, 
on 15th May, and his duties were taken over by his deputies, Lieut.-General C. R. Huebner 
and Major-General G. P. Hays, pending the appointment of a civilian High Commissioner. 

Later in May it was announced from the White House that President Truman had 
appointed Mr. John J. McCloy, president of the Internationa] Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, as American High Commissioner in Germany, and that Mr. McCloy 
would resign his present post on 1st July. 

British REPRESENTATIVE ON ALLIED HiGH Commission.—The appointment of 
General Sir Brian Robertson, Military Governor of the British Zone of Germany, as British 
representative on the three-Power Allied High Commission for Western Germany was 
announced in London on rst June. The other members are Mr. John J. McCloy (U.S.A.) 
and M. André Frangois-Poncet (France). 

JAPAN 

War DamaGE AND CASUALTIES.—Detailed statistics on Japan’s war losses and 
casualties were issued by the Economic Stabilization Board in Tokio on 19th April, 
showing that Japan lost non-military assets of an aggregate value of $15,300,000,000 of 
which $3,200,000,000 represented damage through air raids and naval bombardment 
and $1,000,000,000 represented damage resulting from lack of repairs, voluntary demoli- 
tion, and scrapping. 

About 40 per cent. of Japan’s aggregate urban areas were damaged, with 2,252,000 
buildings totally destroyed, 695,000 in Tokyo alone. 

Damage to war vessels and aircraft involved 79 battleships, cruisers and aircraft 
carriers aggregating 937,000 tons, 133 destroyers aggregating 215,000 tons, 131 submarines 
totalling 185,000 tons, and 72 small craft 40,000 tons. 

Industrial damage, which was very heavy, was expressed in percentages which 
included : steam-power 30 per cent., copper refining 22 per cent., aluminium 24 per 
cent., machine tools 25 per cent., ball-bearings 20 per cent., rolling-stock 25 per cent., 
automobiles 21 per cent., ammonium sulphate 54 per cent. 

Loss of human lives was estimated at 1,850,000 (1,555,000 military and the balance 
civilian), with the injured aggregating 7,990,000. - Deaths in Japan proper numbered 
668,000. 

Russian REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS OF WaR.—A Tass announcement from Mos- 
cow has stated that all remaining Japanese prisoners of war in Russian hands—about 
95,000, would be repatriated during 1949 between May and November, thus completing 
the repatriation of Japanese prisoners of war with the exception of certain persons retained 
for investigation on charges of war crimes. The statement added that of the total number 
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of 594,000 Japanese officers and men taken prisoner by the Soviet Army, 70,880 had 
been freed directly in the area of military action in 1945, and 418,166 had been repatriated 
between that year and 1st May, 1949. 


NETHERLANDS 


Following an announcement in April that two new Secretaryships of State—one for 
War and one for the Navy—would be set up, a memorandum on the reorganization of 
national defence was submitted to the Upper Chamber of the Dutch States-General in 
May by Dr. W. F. Schokking, the Netherlands Minister for War and ad interim Minister 
for the Navy. 


The memorandum explained that the institution of the two new Secretaryships was 
part of a plan for the simplification of the administrative side of national defence and was 
intended, eventually, to replace the present Ministry of War and Navy, and to be followed 
by the setting up of a combined Ministry of National Defence headed by the War Minister, 
who would be assisted in matters of organization, supplies, efficiency and co-ordination 
by the new Secretaries of State. 


It was also pointed out that under the reorganization the Chief of the General Staff 
and the Chief of the Air Force Staff would become the highest military authorities ; that 
there would be a Deputy Chief of the General Staff in charge of General Staff activities ; 
and that the High Command would therefore consist of the Chief of the General Staff, 
the Deputy Chief of the General Staff, the Quartermaster-General and the Adjutant- 
General, as well as the Chief of the Air Force Staff—an organization similar to that exist- 
ing in Canada. 

The memorandum also announced that a Directorate for Western Union Defence 
would be established, and that the Netherlands Forces under Western Union defence 
plans might be expected to be composed of a ‘‘ modest field army consisting of a few 
divisions ”; of territorial forces for internal security, territorial defence, and protection 
against air attack; of A.A. artillery and searchlight units for air defence ; and of supply 
services. In addition, there were likely to be a number of day and night fighter squadrons 
and a few tactical squadrons to support the ground forces, as well as radar stations as 
part of a co-ordinated Western European ‘“‘ alarm” system. 

In view of the Dutch military obligations in Indonesia, the memorandum said, the 
contribution which Holland would be expected to make towards the common defence 
of the Western Union would require “‘ heavy sacrifices in personnel and material” and 
the building up of the Netherlands armed forces ‘‘ would be completely impossible if the 
greater part of the necessary material were not provided by the United States.” 

Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery visited The Hague in May for conversations with 
the Netherlands Chiefs of Staff of the naval, land and air forces, and also had a meeting 
with the Defence Minister. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THe Kinc 


Captain (war service rank Commodore, second Class) J. J. E. Barclay, R.D., R.N.R., 
has been appointed a Royal Naval Reserve Aide-de-Camp to the King from 21st May, 
1949, in place of Captain (war service rank Commodore, second Class) R. D. Binks, O.B.E., 
R.D., A.D.C., R.N.R., placed on the Retired List. 


Surgeon Rear-Admiral F. G. Hunt, C.B.E., M.B., B.Ch., has been appointed Honorary 
Physician to The King from 15th June, 1949, in place of Surgeon Rear-Admiral J. A. 
Maxwell, C.V.O., C.B.E., A.B., F.R.C.S., K.H.S., placed on the Retired List. 


PrIncEss ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


On 21st June, Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Alderney 
from Portland in H.M.S. “ Anson,” Captain David Orr-Ewing, D.S.O., R.N., flagship 
of Rear-Admiral E. W. Anstice, Commanding the Training Squadron, on a three-day 
visit to the Channel Islands. The battleship was escorted by the destroyers ‘ Wizard ”’ 
and ‘“ Roebuck ”’ and four motor torpedo-boats. 

After visiting the four islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark, their Royal 
Highnesses returned to the mainland on 24th June. The “‘ Anson ” anchored in Torbay, 
where they transferred to the “ Wizard ” for a visit to the R.N. College, Dartmouth. 
Here the Princess opened a new road leading from the town to the College gates and 
named it College Way. The Royal visitors later returned to London by special train. 

A signal signed by Princess Elizabeth, stating that the King had approved that the 
ships which took part in the tour should splice the mainbrace, was sent to Rear-Admiral 
Anstice. : 





BoaRD OF ADMIRALTY 


The King has been pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, bearing date 
the 4th day of June, 1949, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for Executing 
the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 

Right Hon. George Henry, Viscount Hall. 

Admiral of the Fleet Bruce Austin, Baron Fraser of North Cape, G.C.B., K.B.E. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil H. J. Harcourt, K.C.B., C.B.E. 
Vice-Admiral Michael M. Denny, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Vice-Admiral Herbert A. Packer, C.B., C.B.E. 

Vice-Admiral Sir George E. Creasy, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Vice-Admiral Sir John H. Edelsten, K.C.B., C.B.E. 

Rear-Admiral Ralph A. B. Edwards, C.B.E. 

John Dugdale, Esq. 

Walter James Edwards, Esq. 

Sir John Gerald Lang, K.C.B. 

First Sza Lorp.—Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser arrived in Paris on 19th May 
for four days as the guest of the British Ambassador. He was returning a courtesy visit 
to London by Admiral Lemonnier, Chief of the French Naval Staff, and had meetings with 
him and M. Duprez, Secretary of State for the Navy. 


Vice-CuieF oF Nava StaFF.—Vice-Admiral Sir George E. Creasy, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.V.O., has been appointed a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty and Vice- 
Chief of the Naval Staff in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir John H. Edelsten, K.C.B., 
C.B.E., to date November, 1949. ; 

Firtn Sza Lorp.— -Admiral M. J. Mansergh, C.B., C.B.E., has been appointed 
a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, Fifth Sea Lord and Deputy Chief of the Naval 
Staff (Air) in succession to Vice-Admiral Creasy. 
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Boarp Room REstToRED.—The Admiralty Board Room has now been restored. In 
the early hours of 17th April, 1941, it was shattered by blast and its elaborate carvings, 
panelling, furnishings and pictures were mutilated. The restoration has been carried out 
skilfully i in a manner which preserves the atmosphere of the original setting and makes only 
minor concessions to modernity. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS 

The following was announced on 26th April :— 

Rear-Admiral R. K. Dickson, D.S.O., to be Head of the British Naval Mission to 
Greece, in succession to Rear-Admiral D. Young-Jamieson, C.B., the appointment to 
take effect in May, 1949. 

The following were announced on Ist June :— 

Vice-Admiral the Hon. Guy H. E. Russell, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be Admiral 
Commanding Reserves, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Wilfrid R. Patterson, K.C.B., 
C.V.O., C.B.E., with effect from October, 1949. 

Rear-Admiral E. M. Evans-Lombe, C.B., to be Flag Officer, Training Squadron, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral E. W. Anstice, the appointment to take effect in August, 
1949. 

Rear-Admiral E. W. Anstice to be Flag Officer, Flying Training, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral C. E. Lambe, C.B., C.V.O., the appointment to take effect at the end of 
August, 1949. 

Rear-Admiral C. E. Lambe, C.B., C.V.O., to be Flag Officer Commanding Third 
Aircraft Carrier Squadron, in succession to Rear-Admiral M. J. Mansergh, C.B., C.B.E. 
the appointment to take effect on 8th September, 1949. 

The following were announced on 5th July :— 

Rear-Admiral D. Young-Jamieson, C.B., to be President of the Admiralty Selection 
Boards, in succession to Rear-Admiral B. C. B. Brooke, C.B.E., to date r8th July, 1949. 

Rear-Admiral W. Y. La R. Beverley, C.B., C.B.E., to be Admiral Superintendent, 
Portsmouth, in succession to Vice- Admiral ; v. Morgan, K.B.E., C.B., M.V.O., D.S.C., 
to date 28th July, 1949. 

The following was announced on 16th July:— 

Rear-Admiral J. F. Stevens, C.B.E., to be Director of Naval Training, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral P. Ruck-Keene, C.B., from July, 1949. 

GOVERNOR OF VicToRIA.—It was announced’ on 30th April, that the King has been 
pleased to approve the appointment of General Sir R. A. Dallas Brooks, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Commandant-General, Royal Marines, to be Governor of Victoria, in succession 
to Major-General Sir Winston Dugan, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., on whom a barony was 
conferred in the New Year honours list. 

GovERNOR OF BERMUDA.—It was announced on 1st June, that the King has been 
pleased to approve the appointment of Lieutenant-General Sir Alexander Hood, formerly 
Director-General of Army Medical Services, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Bermuda, in succession to Admiral Sir Ralph Leatham, K.C.B., whose term of office 
will shortly expire. 

PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 
HALF-YEARLY Lists 
The following promotions and retirements were approved, to date 8th July, 1940 :— 
To BE PROMOTED TO REAR-ADMIRAL IN His Majesty’s FLEET :— 
Captain F. R. Parham, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Captain P. V. McLaughlin, D.S.O. 
Captain (Commodore, First Class) R. M. Dick, C.B.E., D.S.C. 
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Captain (Commodore, Second Class) S. M. Raw, C.B.E. 
Captain E. M. C. Abel Smith, C.V.O. 

Captain J. F. Stevens, C.B.E. 

Captain A. Day, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Captain H. W. Faulkner, C.B.E., D.S. O. 


To BE PLACED ON THE RETIRED LIST IN THE RANK OF CAPTAIN :— 
Captain C. A. E. Stanfield. 
Captain A. C. Chapman, C.B.E. 
Captain C. T. Addis, D.S.O. 
Captain G. A. French. 
Captain C. L. Robertson. 
Captain H. M. C. Ionides, C.B.E. 
Captain K. L. Harkness, D.S.C. 
On promotion, Rear-Admiral Parham remains in his present appointment until 
relieved ; Rear-Admiral Dick is reappointed in his present appointment. 


The following promotions were to date 30th June, 1949 :— 

Commander to Captain——J. S. M. Richardson, H. G. Walters, G. W. Hawkins, 
R. L. S. Gaisford, E. N. V. Currey, C. W. McMullen, P. F. Powlett, C. M. Parry, E. T. 
Larken, J. Grant, I. R. Sarel, T. G. C. Jameson, Lord Cairns, J. G. Hamilton, J. R. Barnes, 
M. Le Fanu, E. D. G. Lewin. 

Lieutenant-Commander to Commander.—J. Wilkinson, W. Whitworth, G. O. Symonds, 
R. H. Connell, R. A. P. Mountifield, R. M. P. Williamson, J. A. Harper, H. S. Hayes, 
H. N. Custance, A. P. Northey, R. C. P. Wainwright, A. S. Whitworth, E. M. Harvey, 
D. E. Bromley-Martin, I. G. H. Garnett, P. R. H. Harrison, S. R. Le H. Lombard-Hobson, 
J. N. Kennard, J. R. G. Trechman, C. P. Norman, E. S. Carver, H. D. Ellis, P. W. W. 
Graham, E. J. D. Turner, D. McEwen, N. R. Corbet-Milward, A. H. Abrams, W. D. 
O’Brien, D. W. Kirke, A. J. T. Harris, T. N. Catlow, J. R. Lang, T. W. Lamb, S. G. 
Cooper, B. Pengelly. 

Commander (E) to Captain (E).—J. Fitzgibbon, J. E. Best, L. F. Ingram, N. E. H. 
Clarke, R. T. Sandars, R. P. Targett-Adams. 

Lieutenant-Commander (E) to Commander (E).—J. S. Carlisle, R. S. Bailey, G. D. F 
Bloomer, H. T. Lewis, D. J. L. Foster, J. P. Shenton, G. S. Coggon, J. K. Pearsall, C. G. 
Crill, R. A. Cluett, B. Goddard, G. A. Hewett, G. P. Blake, P. H. C. Illingworth, AA 
Summerhayes. 

Lieutenant-Commander (L) to Commander (L).—A. W. Bradshaw, R. H. Fanshawe, 
E. R. Stockbridge, M. J. Head, C. P. E. Heywood, P. L. V. Slater, H. F. Short. 

Instructor Lieutenant-Commander to Instructor Commander.—S. W. Harman, A. G. 
Thoday. 

Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—W. A. Hopkins, T. B. Lynagh. 

Acting Interim Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Commander.—D. A. Hovenden, 
E. B. Bradbury, E. D. Caldwell, H. G. Silvester, J. L. S. Steele-Perkins. 

Surgeon Commander (D) to Surgeon Captain (D).—R. M. Finlayson, T. Hunt. 

Surgeon Lieutenant Commander (D) to Surgeon Commander (D).—A. M. Watson. 

Commander (S) to Captain (S).—R. H. Rump. 

Lieutenant-Commander (S) to Commander (S).—J. R. S. Engledue, R. H. R. Dakeyne, 
J. G. Batchelor, T. P. Gillespie, L. E. Wright, R. M. Garside, J. P. Parker. 

The following promotions and retirements were announced on 22nd June :— 

Admiral Sir Denis W. Boyd, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.C., to be placed on the Retired List, 
to date 22nd June, 1949. 
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Vice-Admiral Sir Douglas B. Fisher, K.C.B., K.B.E. (Retired), to be promoted to 
Admiral on the Retired List, to date 22nd June, 1949. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil H. J. Harcourt, K.C.B., C.B.E., to be promoted to Admiral 
in H.M. Fleet, to date 22nd June, 1949, and reappointed. 

Rear-Admiral G. M. B. Langley, C.B., O.B.E., to be placed on the Retired List and 
promoted to Vice-Admiral on the Retired List, to date 22nd June, 1949. 

Rear-Admiral the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.O., LL.D., D.C.L., D.Sc., to be promoted to Vice-Admiral in H.M. 
Fleet, to date 22nd June, 1949, and reappointed. 

The following was announced in the London Gazette on 28th June :— 


Surgeon Rear-Admiral J. A. Maxwell, C.V.O., C.B.E., K.H.S., placed on the Retired 
List (15th June, 1949). 


Honours AND AWARDS 
BIRTHDAY HONOURS ° 


The following were among the honours conferred on the occasion of the official 
celebration of the King’s Birthday on 9th June :— 


K.C.B. (Mitirary).—Acting Vice-Admiral (S) George H. Bankart, C.B.E., 
and Vice-Admiral Charles H. L. Woodhouse, C.B. 


C.B. (MiLirary).—Rear-Admiral W. G. Andrewes, C.B.E., D.S.O., Rear-Admiral 
W. Y. La R. Beverley, C.B.E., Rear-Admiral B. C. B. Brooke, C.B.E., the Ven. 
Archdeacon L. Coulshaw, M.C., Rear-Admiral (E) C. Ellis, Rear-Admiral H. G. 
Norman, C.B.E., Rear-Admiral B. B. Schofield, C.B.E., Rear-Admiral (S) A. J. 
Wheeler, Rear-Admiral P. B. R. W. William-Powlett, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


K.B.E. (MILiTary).—Vice-Admiral Llewellyn Vaughan Morgan, C.B., C.B.E., 
M.V.O., D.S.C., Vice-Admiral Arthur G. N. Wyatt, C.B. 
C.B.E. (Miuitary).—Captain (E) G. F. Chandler, R.N. (retired), Surgeon 
Captain J. Hamilton, R.N., Captain (L) G. E. A. Jackson, R.N., Colonel W. I. 
Nonweiler, R.M., Captain F. R. Parham, D.S.O., R.N., Acting Rear-Admiral (S) 
R. R. Wallace. 
H.M.S. “ Amretuyst ” AWARDS 
In the London Gazette on 6th May, 1949, it was announced that the King has approved 
the following awards in recognition of outstanding services when H.M.S. ‘‘ Amethyst ”’ 
was fired upon by Chinese military forces when proceeding to Nanking :— 
Bar to the D.S.C,—Lieutenant Geoffrey Lee Watson, D.S.C., R.N., for gallantry 
and outstanding devotion to duty. 
Although dangerously wounded, he continued to exercise command of H.M.S. 
“‘ Amethyst ’’ after the death of her Commanding Officer, until relieved in his command 
some 56 hours later.. He refused to leave his ship until his relief had been ordered. 
D.S.M.—Telegraphist Jack Leonard French, for outstanding devotion to duty. 
After the early hours of 21st April, he was the only telegraphist left in H.M.S. 
“ Amethyst,” and from then onwards his efforts kept the ship in almost continuous 
communication with the outside world. 
Posthumous Mention in Despatches.—Lieutenant-Commander Bernard Morland 
Skinner, R.N., for utmost gallantry and devotion to duty in command of H.M.S. 
‘‘ Amethyst ” until he succumbed to his wounds. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


WESTERN UNION EXERCISES.—A Western Union Fleet of over 100 vessels took part 
during the week beginning on 4th July, in the first combined naval exercises of the Union, 
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known as Operation “‘ Verity.’’ The ships were drawn from the British, French, Nether- 
lands and Belgian Navies. (See page 4300f this JOURNAL.) 


Home WatERs.—Ships of the Home Fleet left their ports early in May for an extensive 
Summer programme. The main units proceeded to Invergordon for exercises lasting 
nearly a month. During June they cruised to various continental countries, returning at 
the end of the month for the Western Union exercises. Before and after these exercises, 
visits were paid to several ports and seaside resorts in the British Isles. Early in June, 
Admiral Sir Rhoderick McGrigor, flying his flag in the aircraft carrier “‘ Implacabie,”’ 
visited Oslo, where King Haakon of Norway visited the ship on the 9th. The cruiser 
‘“‘ Devonshire ”’ went to Arendal, and the destroyer “ Agincourt” to the naval base at 
Horten. During June also, the largest Summer exercises for home-based submarines of 
the Royal Navy since the War took place in the North-Western Approaches. The Flag 
Officer, Submarines, Rear-Admiral Guy Grantham, flying his flag in the “‘ Maidstone,” 
directed operations at sea until 12th June, and for the remainder of the exercise period 
from Londonderry. Vessels of three submarine flotillas and about twenty destroyers 
and escort vessels took part, also, from 13th to 17th June, the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Theseus ”’ 
wearing the flag of Rear-Admiral M. J. Mansergh. 


CoasTaL Forces.—Between 27th May and 1st July, M.T.B. 2017 led a division of a 
long boat (120-ft.) flotilla on a cruise to Wilhelmshaven, Hamburg, Kiel, Copenhagen, 
Géteborg, Sandefjord and Hull. M.T.B. 530 led a division of a short boat (72-ft.) flotilla 
on a cruise to Dover, Rotterdam, Dunkirk, Rouen, Paris, Portland and the Channel 
Islands. Two boats which arrived in Paris on 8th June, made the first visit of any British 
warship to the French capital since the War. M.T.B. 5008 led a division of a long boat 
flotilla to Penzance, Nantes, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Brest and Salcombe. The first 
craft to be powered with a gas turbine—M.G.B. 2009, made a cruise between 18th May 
and 17th June to Dover, Ijmuiden, Wilhelmshaven, Kiel, Copenhagen, Oslo, Goteborg, 
and Nyberg (Denmark). 

MEDITERRANEAN.—About twenty ships of the Mediterranean Fleet took part in the 
Summer cruise, showing the Flag at ports in Greece, Italy, Sicily, Libya, and several 
islands in the Central and Eastern Mediterranean. H.M.S. ‘‘ Vanguard,”’ flagship of the 
Commander-in-Chief—Admiral Sir Arthur Power, made a separate cruise. The ship 
was inspected off Venice on 22nd May by H.R.H. Princess Margaret. 


East Inpres.—The cruise: “‘ Birmingham,’’ flagship of the Commander-in-Chief— 
Vice-Admiral C. H. L. Woodhouse, made a cruise to ports in India and the Andaman 
Islands. This was the first opportunity for the Commander-in-Chief to visit India under 
the present regime, and a strong impression was left on officers and men of the goodwill 
and friendship existing between the Indian and British peoples. 

AMERICA AND West Inpres.—The combined exercises between the America and 
West Indies Squadron and the Royal Canadian Navy, referred to in the May issue of the 
Journat, concluded with a convoy exercise. The Canadian aircraft carrier ‘‘ Magnificent,’”’ 
H.M.S. “‘ Jamaica,”’ destroyers and frigates escorted the convoy, represented by the R.F.A. 
“Gold Ranger,” from the West Indies to Bermuda. The enemy force was represented 
by H.MLS. “ Glasgow-”’ and H.M.C.S. “ Ontario,” acting as raiding cruisers. 

Ships of this Squadron sailed early in July on a Summer cruise to show the flag in 
the United States, Canadian and Caribbean waters. 

Wearing the flag of the Commander-in-Chief—Vice-Admiral R. V. Symonds-Tayler, 
H.M.S. “ Glasgow,” Captain C. L. Firth, was due to visit Portsmouth (New Hampshire), 
Cornerbrook, St. George’s Bay, St. Johns (Newfoundland), Halifax, Murray Bay, Quebec, 
Montreal (Canada), New York, Annapolis and Norfolk. H.M.S. “ Snipe,’”” Commander 
C. G. Walker, was to visit Ciudad Trujillo (San Domingo), Port-au-Prince (Haiti), Kingston 
(Jamaica), Key West (Florida), Jacksonville, Wilmington (N.C.), Wilmington (Delaware), 
Albany, Washington (D.C.), and Richmond. H.M.S. “ Bigbury Bay,” Lieutenant- 
Commander G. R. P. Goodden, was to go first to the Leeward and Windward Islands and 
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then on to Pointe-a-Pierre (Barbados), Trinidad, Maracaibo (Venezuela), Jamaica and 
the Bahamas. At the islands and ports in British territory she will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Governors. The Squadron will return to Bermuda early in October. 


SoutH ATLANTIC SguaDRON.—In face of the heavy weather and winds of gale force, 
exercises, including air co-operation, were carried out by units of the South Atlantic 
Squadron of the Royal Navy and of the South African Naval Force under Vice-Admiral 
E. D. B. McCarthy, flying his flag in H.M.S. “‘ Nigeria.’”” Accompanied by H.M. Ships 
** Nereide,’”” Commander P. A. Roche, D.S.C., R.N., and ‘“‘ Actaeon,’”’ Commander the 
Viscount Kelburn, D.S.C., R.N., the ‘“ Nigeria” sailed from Simonstown on 20th June 
and was joined by H.M.S.A. Ships “‘ Transvaal ’’ and ‘‘ Natal” off Cape Point. After 
eombined exercises, in which units of the South African Air Force took part, the ‘‘ Actaeon’’ 
was detached to return to Simonstown, the remaining four ships making passage to Port 
Elizabeth, East London and Durban. 


PERSONNEL 


Prizz Money.—The Admiralty announced on tst June,that they are ready to receive 
applications for R.N. prize money, campaign stars and medals in accordance with regula- 
tions displayed in most Post Offices in the United Kingdom, where application forms may 
also be obtained. These forms are not to be used by serving personnel, for whom separate 
arrangements have been made. R.N. prize money is payable to members and former 
members of the R.N. and R.M. Forces, crews (including certain civilians) of H.M. ships 
and members of the Royal Artillery, who performed 180 days service at sea (as defined 
in the regulations) between 3rd September, 1939, and znd September, 1945, and whose 
claims are received within twelve months of this announcement. Persons killed in 
action, etc., at sea qualify irrespective of length of service. In view of the magnitude of 
the task, some months may elapse before an individual claim is settled, and claimants 
must not expect their prize money, stars and medals to arrive together. Unnecessary 
correspondence will only cause further delay. 


The result of the latest calculations had enabled the First Lord to fix £4 4s. instead 
of the £4 stated earlier as the value of a unit share of prize money. 


Lack OF RE-ENGAGEMENTS.—In the House of Commons on 2gth June, it was stated 
that during the twelve months ending on 30th June, 1949, 4,249 naval ratings and other 
ranks of the Royal Marines, including 2,932 chief and petty officers and equivalent ranks, 
would complete their first period of continuous service. According to reports so far 
received, 2,849 of these, including 1,860 chief and petty officers and equivalent ranks, 
had not signed on to complete time for pension and had taken their discharge. During 
1949, 4,271 naval ratings and other ranks of the Royal Marines would complete their 
first period of continuous service. For 1950 the figure would be 5,588 and for 1951, 7,069. 
He added that they were considering a suggestion to pay a gratuity of {100 to the man who 
stayed in after his first period of service instead of paying it to the man who went out. 


SHORT SERVICE.COMMISSIONS IN THE INSTRUCTOR BrRAaNcH.—Applications are invited 
from University Graduates and qualified teachers under 36 years of age for Short Service 
Commissions of 3, 4 or 5 years in the Instructor Branch, Royal Navy. Requirements are 
mainly for officers with qualifications in Mathematics, Science, or Engineering, but a few 
vacancies exist for officers with degrees in English History, Geography or Economics 
with a sound Mathematics or Science background. Opportunities will be afforded for 
officers, after two years’ service to be selected for permanent commissions. A Short 
Service engagement in the Instructor Branch will discharge any candidate’s obligation 
under the National Service Acts. Instructor officers serve both ashore and afloat and 
their duties include both technical instruction and general education. Officers with suit- 
able qualifications may also be training and appointed for full or part-time meteorological 
and weather forecasting duties. 


ELEcTRICAL BrancH Commissions.—Short Service Commissions in the Electrical 
Branch of the Royal Navy are now.offered to those who have had previous commissioned 
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service in the Army or Royal Air Force on electrical and radio duties and to civilians who 
possess suitable qualifications. Previously the scheme was restricted to those with 
commissioned service in the R.N.V.R. The period of service will be five years on the 
Active List, followed by four years on the Emergency List. Ex-Army and R.A.F. officers 
must be under 35 on the date of entry, and civilian candidates under 30. Full details 
may be obtained from the Director, Naval Electrical Department, Admiralty, Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, S.W.1. 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Hoop ’”’ MemoriaL.—A memorial to Vice-Admiral Lancelot Ernest Holland 
and the 1,416 officers and men of H.M.S. “‘ Hood ” who were killed in action against the 
“ Bismarck ” on 24th May, 1941, was dedicated on Sunday, 22nd May, at St. John’s 
Church, Boldre, near Lymington, Hants, by the Rev. John W. B. Moore, R.N. (retired). 
It consists of an oak desk, containing a Book of Remembrance, in the church; and, in 
the porch, two oak benches each bearing the crest of H.M.S. ‘‘ Hood.”” A small stained 
glass window depicts St. Nicholas, patron saint of sailors, blessing the waters ; and two 
bronze lanterns represent those of a Vice-Admiral in earlier days. On 22nd May also a 
memorial service was held in the Dockyard Church of St. Ann, Portsmouth, conducted 
by the Rev. J. C. Waters, R.N., Chaplain of the Dockyard and a former Chaplain of the 
“ Hood,”’ and an address was given by Admiral Sir William Whitworth. 


NAVAL RESERVES 


R.N.R. REeconstiTuTED.—It was announced in Parliament on 29th June, that the 
Admiralty had decided to reconstitute the General Service Section of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. In this matter, the Admiralty had in mind the importance of not impairing 
the efficiency of the Merchant Navy in time of war. Royal Naval Reservists will not, 
therefore, be withdrawn from the Merchant Navy in the event of an emergency except with 
the concurrence of the Ministry of Transport which, on its part, had undertaken to release 
such personnel to the Royal Navy as soon as possible. 


Similarly, the reconstitution of the Patrol Service Section, R.N.R., has been arranged 
with both sides of the fishing industry. This Section is recruited from fishermen for 
service in minesweeping and anti-submarine trawlers and other small vessels. It is the 
Admiralty’s intention to build up to a strength of 1,400 officers and 2,000 ratings in the 
General Service Section and of 600 officers and 2,000 ratings in the Patrol Service Section. 


R.N.V.R. Commoporrs.—The Admiralty announced on 2nd July, that Captain 
C. A. R. Shillington, V.R.D., R.N.V.R., had been promoted to the rank of Commodore, 
R.N.V.R. Hitherto, only two Commodores, R.N.V.R., active and retired had been al- 
lowed. The Duke of Montrose was promoted on 12th October, 1921, and Earl Howe on 
30th June, 1933. There had been no such promotion since. It has now been approved 
to have two Commodores with less than eight years’ seniority as such, and there will be 
no limit.to the number of Commodores with more than eight years seniority. Commodore 
Shillington, who is the Commanding Officer of the Ulster Division, R.N.V.R.., is the first 
to be promoted under this scheme. 

Units tn Exercises.—For the first time, R.N.V.R. units, manned almost entirely 
by members of the Reserve, took part in fleet exercises when they joined in the Western 
Union Fleet manoeuvres at the end of June. M.M.S. 1030 was manned by the Hull 
Division, and M.M.S. 1ogo by the Tyne Division. They proceeded to Ostend on 25th 
June, and joined up with British, French, Dutch and Belgian minesweepers which later 
cleared a dummy minefield in the English Channel. 

MATERIAL 

Repuction oF BatTLesHips in Commission.—The essential need of the present 
time of having in full commission as many as possible of the smaller vessels of the Royal 
Navy has led the Admiralty to review the types of ship which are to bekept in com- 
mission. 

With the object of increasing the numbers of these smaller vessels, such as destroyers, 
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frigates and minesweepers, that can be maintained fully operational and in view of the 
fact that very few large surface ships are being kept operational anywhere in the World, 
it has been decided to reduce the number of our battleships in full sea-going commission. 
This decision will be put into effect ‘as follows. 


At present the Training Squadron consists of the two battleships ‘‘ King George V ” 
and “ Anson” and the Fleet Aircraft Carrier ‘‘ Victorious.” This Squadron, which is 
sea-going, would form the nucleus of a battle fleet or task force, if required in emergency. 
H.M.S. “‘ Vanguard ”’ is to be substituted for the “‘ Anson ”’ in the Squadron. On returning 
from the Mediterranean at the end of July, the “‘ Vanguard,” after some special trials, 
will join the Training Squadron at Portland; but she will remain available for special 
duties if required. 

On completion of her present refit, H.M.S. ‘‘ Duke of York ” will become the flagship 
of the Flag Officer Commanding Reserve Fleet. 


On completion of a refit now being carried out, H.M.S. ‘‘ Howe” will be placed in 
reserve. 


When relieved by H.M.S. “ Vanguard ” in the Training Squadron, the “ Anson” 
will similarly be reduced to reserve. 


All of our capital ships, whether in reserve or otherwise, will be available for operational 
duty if occasion demands, 


RESERVE FLEET FLAaGsHiIp.—The battleship ‘‘ Duke of York” is to replace the 
** Ausonia ’’—a converted armed merchant cruiser, as flagship of the Reserve Fleet, 
the headquarters of which will be at Portsmouth instead of Chatham. The ‘“ Ausonia’”’ 
is a sister ship of the Cunard White Star liner “‘ Britannic.’’ She was built in 1921 for the 
North Atlantic service and was converted into a heavy repair ship during the War. 


Gamma Ray Triats.—The cruiser “‘ Arethusa ” was moored off the Sussex coast on 
29th April, about four miles East of the Nab Tower, to be used as a target to test the effect 
of atomic (gamma) rays. On 5th May, the Admiralty announced that because of recent 
bad weather a new site off Portland had been found for the trials. It was emphasized 
that there would be no risk or inconvenience to the public. 


EXHIBITION SHIP.—The Admiralty is to lend the 12,450 ton escort carrier ‘“‘ Cam- 
pania ”’ for use as a travelling exhibition ship for the Festival of Britain, 1951. The ship 
is expected to call at Belfast, Dundee, Greenock, Hull, Menai Straits, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Plymouth and Southampton, and arrangements for receiving her at the various ports are 
being discussed. 

THE “‘ WarspItTe.”’—The hull of the battleship ‘ Warspite,’’ which broke away in a 
gale on 23rd April, 1947, and was driven on to the rocks in Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, has 
been resold, and her new owners hope to refloat her and tow her to a shipbreakers’ yard. 


THE Ovp “ IMPLACABLE.”—On 31st May, the General Purposes Committee of the 
London County Council reported that, after exhaustive consideration of all the information 
available, they were unanimous that the general condition of the ‘‘ Implacable ”’ was so 
bad that it was not a practicable proposition to recondition her and place her in a dry 
berth at Greenwich. 

On 22nd June, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty informed the House 
of Commons that it had been found impossible to continue to preserve this wooden ship 
without prohibitive expense. It had been decided to sink her in deep water. Certain parts 
would be removed for preservation if examination revealed this to be practicable. 

On 6th July, the Parliamentary Secretary stated that it was intended to sink the 
“‘Implacable ’’ in the Hurd Deep, North-West of Guernsey. 

TABLES FROM ADMIRALS’ CaBINS.—In these Notes for the May JourNAL it was stated 
that the wardroom tables from H.M.S. “‘ Nelson” and H.M.S. “‘ Renown” were being 
preserved respectively at Admiralty House, Portsmouth, and H.M.S. “ Vernon ” Torpedo 
School. This information was received from an official source; but it is understood that 
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the tables were from the Admirals’ cabins of those ships, where the notable events associ- 
ated with them took place. 


NAVAL AVIATION 


R.N. Fryinc CLus.—On ist July, the Royal Naval Flying Club, which was founded 
in 1931 but lapsed during the War, was refounded. A new clubhouse and flying field 
have been provided at H.M.S. “ Siskin,” Gosport. Two “ Tipsy ” aircraft, presented by 
the makers—the Fairey Aviation Company, were accepted by Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Creasy, Fifth Sea Lord, at the reopening of the Club. 


DANGER OF FLOATING MINES 


In view of certain references in the Press to reports of floating mines, following the 
sinking of the Belgian cross-channel steamer “‘ Prinses Astrid’ off Dunkirk on 21st 
June, the Admiralty issued a statement on 29th June defining the position. 


British coastal waters have been cleared of mines, with the exception of one small 
area off the North coast of Ireland which it is impossible to sweep. . All other coastal areas 
are in the process of being cleared by the nations responsible for them, and wide channels, 
marked by buoys, have been cleared for all traffic. In the North Sea and elsewhere, how- 
ever, mines were jettisoned at times during the War by aircraft, or were sunk without 
being destroyed when drifting or swept up by other craft ; and it is not possible to make 
quite sure that some of these may not occasionally refloat and be found drifting. If so, 
they ought, according to International Law, to be in a safe condition, but there is always 
the possibility that marine growths may have put the safety mechanism out of action. It 
is most unlikely that a ship under way would strike a floating mine, as the bow wave 
would wash it away from the ship’s side. Floating mines are an unpleasant aftermath of 
war which may continue for some time. Some floating mines destroyed recently off the 
Continental coast were found to be of the 1914-18 period, If the “‘ Prinses Astrid ’’ was 
sunk by a mine, which seems probable though it is not absolutely certain, it was undoubted- 
ly a ground mine and not a drifting or moored one. 


ROYAL MARINES 


Promotion.—Major-General (Acting Lieutenant-General) Sir Leslie C. Hollis, 
K.B.E., C.B., to be Lieutenant-General (zoth May, 1949). 

Har-Yzarty Promotions.—The following promotions have been made to date 
30th June, 1949 :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel to Colonel.—K. Hunt. 
Major to Lieutenant-Colonel—R. W. B. Simonds, A. J. Harvey, F. C. Horton. 
Captain to Major——F. C. Barton, J. A. Gilks, A. L. Laxton, M. Pound, L. A. 

Harris, P. H. B. Wall. 

Muppix East.—Lieutenant-General Sir Leslie Hollis visited the Middle East early 
in May before taking up the post of Commandant-General, Royal Marines, on 20th May. 
At Malta he saw R.M. detachments of the Fleet and No. 40 Commando, R.M. In Tripoli 
he visited No. 42 Commando under training, and at Akaba No. 45 Commando. 

AppiTionaL Orricers.—An Order in Council published in the London Gazette on 
grd May, states that in consequence of the additional commitments undertaken by the 
Corps it has been necessary to provide for additional R.M. officers by the promotion of 
specially selected non-commissioned officers to Lieutenant, R.M. Such officers are to 
be treated in regard to their conditions and emoluments on retirement similarly to specially 
selected Warrant Officers promoted to Lieutenant, Royal Navy, as provided in Order in 
Council dated 25th May, 1939. 

R.MLF.V.R.’S First Annuat Tratninc.—Fifty-eight officers and about 250 other 
ranks from London and Glasgow took part in the first annual training period of the Royal 
Marine Forces. Volunteer Reserve, which was formed in November, 1948. The training 
was carried out at Portsmouth Group, R.M., from: 1ethiJune to 2nd July. It was organized 
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in three Wings—Commando, Sea Service and Amphibious, There was a two days com- 
bined exercise in which the Commando Wing was embarked by the Landing Craft Wing 
and landed on a beach. The course also included gunnery firing in a destroyer, trips to 
sea in amphibious tanks of the Royal Tank Regiment at Gosport and under-water swim- 
ming training in frogmen suits. 

Musicat ApvisER.—In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 6th July, 
as to who was responsible for official music in the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, the 
Parliamentary Secretary said that the Royal Marines provide the official musicians. He 
was glad to take that opportunity of stating that they will in future have the help of Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, who had kindly consented to become their honorary adviser in music. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 


Sznior Liaison OFFIcER.—Captain Owen Robertson, R.C.N., has been appointed 
Senior Naval Liaison Officer in London and Commanding Officer of the depot ship for 
men of the Royal Canadian Navy in the United Kingdom. He was an officer in the 
Merchant Navy before joining the R.C.N. Reserve in 1932. 


Loan OF SUBMARINES.—Two submarines of the Royal Navy are to be lent to the 
Royal Canadian Navy for anti-submarine training, each being made available for three 
months this year at different periods. The first, H.M.S. ‘‘ Tudor,’”’ took part in joint 
exercises between Canadian ships and the American and West Indies Squadron in March. 


Air Units 1n U.S.A.—Two air squadrons of the Royal Canadian Navy left their 
base at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, on 7th July, for the American naval air station at 
Quonset Point, Rhode Island, to begin a three months period of training with the United 
States Navy. This will further the policy recently adopted by the Canadian and American 
armed forces for standardizing techniques and operational methods. 


Courts-MarTIAL.—Arising out of the grounding off the coast of Nova Scotia on 
4th June, of H.M.C.S. “‘ Magnificent,’’ her commanding officer, Commodore G. R. Miles, 
was tried by Court-Martial on 28th June. He was acquitted on the charge of stranding 
his ship, but found guilty on the alternative charge of negligently or by default suffering 
her to be stranded. The prosecution contended that the ship should not have gone so 
close to the shore (1,000 yards). Commodore Miles was sentenced to be dismissed his ship 
and to be reprimanded. Lieutenant-Commander W. D. F. Johnston, R.C.N., the naviga- 
ting officer, was sentenced to be reprimanded. 


AUSTRALIA 


CuiEF oF Navat StarF.—Rear-Admiral J. A. Collins, Chief of the Australian Naval 
Staff, was among the officers who flew to Great Britain for the operational conference, 
Exercise “‘ Trident,”’ held at Greenwich from 24th April. He afterwards conferred with 
the Admiralty. 


Jomnt INTELLIGENCE DirEctor.—Commander A. S. Storey, D.S.C., R.A.N., who 
formerly commanded the Australian destroyer ‘‘ Bataan,” has taken up duties as Director 
of the Joint Intelligence Bureau in Melbourne. From the end of the War until 1948, 
Commander Storey was Director of Naval Intelligence at the Australian Navy Office, 
London. 


Manus IsLanD.—Over 1,200 men, including Japanese war criminals, are working on 
the reconstruction of the naval and air base at Manus Island, Admiralty Islands. 


NEW ZEALAND 


FRIGATE TRANSFER.—At a ceremony in Portsmouth Dockyard on 7th June, the 
frigate ‘‘ Lock Katrine ’’ was transferred to the Royal New Zealand Navy and re-named 
the ‘ Rotoiti.”” The Commander-in-Chief, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Algernon Willis, 
handed over the ship on behalf of the Admiralty to the New Zealand High Commissioner, 
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Mr. W. J. Jordan, and Mrs. Jordan unveiled the ship’s nameplate. The commanding 
officer of the ‘‘ Rotoiti ’’ is Lieutenant-Commander A. T. Seymour, D.S.C., R.N., and with 
the exception of six Dominion ratings she is manned by volunteers from the Royal Navy. 
SOUTH AFRICA 

INCREASED ESTABLISHMENT.—The Minister of Defence, Mr. Erasmus, told the Union 
Senate on 14th June, that the Government intended to increase the naval establishment, 
and was negotiating with Great Britain for one or two destroyers. It was their policy 
to equip the South African Forces with the most modern weapons and there was more 
than {6,000,000 in the estimates for this purpose. 





INDIA 

Ex-R.I.N. Orricers.—In the London Gazette on 20th May, and subsequent dates, 
a number of retired officers of the Royal Indian Navy were granted commissions in the 
Royal Navy on the Emergency List. Among them were Rear-Admiral A. R. Rattray, 
C.B., C.1.E., placed on the R.N. Emergency List in the rank of Captain, with seniority 
of 9th March, 1940; and Commodore J. Lawrence, C.B.E., placed on the R.N. Emergency 
List in the rank of Captain, with seniority of 9th September, 1946. 

TRANSFER OF A DESTROYER.—-On 4th July, the destroyer H.M.S. ‘‘ Redoubt ” was 
handed over by the Commander-in-Chief, the Nore, representing the Admiralty, at 
Chatham to the High Commissioner for India, and was renamed H.M.L.S. “ Ranjit.” 


CruiszE To East Arrica.—A squadron of the Royal Indian Navy consisting of the 
cruiser ‘“‘ Delhi”’ and the sloop “‘ Tir’ visited Dar-es-Salaam in June. Speaking at a 
luncheon, Captain H. N. S. Brown, O.B.E., R.N., in command, said that he felt certain 
that the time would come when what we know as the East Indies Squadron of the Royal 
Navy will cease to exist as such because its functions will have been taken over by the 
Royal Indian Navy, and the East Coast of Africa will be a part of the sphere of influence 
of the R.L.N. 

FOREIGN NAVIES 
FRANCE 

New Construction.—During the debate on the military budget in the National 
Assembly on 21st June, M. Ramadier, Minister of Defence, said that the Budget included 
an item of 250,000 m. francs for the construction of three escort vessels, two submarines, 
a river gunboat, and some amphibious machines. It did not include any further credits 
for the completion of the battleship ‘ Jean Bart,” nor for the beginning of work on the 
aircraft carrier “‘Clemenceau.”’ M. Ramadier said their first task was to defend their 
eastern frontier, and that called for small river vessels. Secondly, they had to maintain 
communications with North and Central Africa, which needed a light fleet. He emphasized 
the growing importance of the submarine, and thought that if the French Navy wanted 
more than the two aircraft carriers it had now it was better that they should be bought 
from the Allies. 

ITALY 

Visit TO Matta.,—The 23,000-ton battleship ‘‘ Caio Duilio,’’ wearing the flag of Vice- 
Admiral Oliva, the Italian Commander-in-Chief, arrived at Malta on 1st June. Admiral 
Oliva was returning the official visits paid recently by Admiral Sir Arthur Power, the 
British Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, to Italian ports. H.M.S. “ Vanguard” 
acted as liaison ship to the “‘ Caio Duilio ” during her four-day visit. 


PORTUGAL 


Peneris TRANSFERRED.—The Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth, Admiral Sir Robert 
L. Burnett, handed over at Devonport on 11th May, the frigate “ Avon ” to Portugal. 
The ship was received by the Portuguese Charge d’Afiaires, Dr. Caldeira Queiroz, who 
renamed her the “‘ Nuno Tristao.” On 16th May, the arigete ee, was similarly 
trausferred and renaméd the “* Diogo Gorties."°°°" % | 
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RUSSIA 

DESTROYERS RETURNED.—TIwo more of the British destroyers lent to the Russian 
Navy in 1944 have been returned to Britain. They are the ‘‘ Chelsea,” known while in 
the Russian service as the “ Derzki’’ (Saucy); and the ‘ Richmond,” known as the 
* Zhivuchi”’ (Lively). The ships arrived in the Firth of Forth on 23rd June. After the 
handing over formalities had been completed the Russian crews returned home in the 
Soviet troopship ‘‘ Byell-Ostrov.” 

TURKEY 

DESTROYERS FROM U.S.A.—The Istanbul Correspondent of The Times reported on 
zgth April, that two American destroyers, the “‘ McCallum” and the ‘‘ Buchanan,”’ 
had been delivered to Turkey under the plan for American military aid. In the course of 
a ceremony held at Golcuk arsenal, in the Gulf of Izmid, the Turkish flag was hoisted and 
the destroyers were renamed the “ Giresun”’ and the “ Gelibolu.”’ 

AMERICAN NavaL A1p.—On the invitation of the United States Government, Admiral 
Mehmet Ali Ulgen, Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish Fleet, left by air for Washington 
in May for consultations in regard to naval aid to Turkey. According to the Turkish 
Press, one of the principal subjects of discussion was the new factor in the naval balance 
of power in the Black Sea arising from the acquisition by Russia of several Italian warships 
under the peace treaty. 


UNITED STATES 

NEw SECRETARY.—On 13th May, it was announced that the President had appointed 
Mr. Francis Patrick Matthews as Secretary of the Navy to succeed Mr. John L. Sullivan, 
who resigned in April. Mr. Matthews, who is 62, is a lawyer in Nebraska. He has never 
held Government office before, but during the War was active in many charitable organiza- 
tions. (See also General Service Notes in the May JouRNAL, p. 289.) 

DEATH OF Mr. ForRRESTAL.—Mr. James V. Forrestal, who was Secretary of the Navy 
from May, 1944, to December, 1947, and then the first U.S. Secretary of Defence until he 
resigned in March, 1949, died on 22nd May. He was a most able statesman and a firm 
friend of Great Britain. 

Navat ATTAcHE.—Commodore Tully Shelley, U.S.N., who had been Naval Attaché 
in London since July, 1946, was in May succeeded as Naval Attaché, and Naval Attaché 
for Air, by Rear-Admiral Delbert S. Cornwell. 

TRAINING SQUADRON AT PorTsMouTH.—The U.S. Navy Task Force 61, a training 
squadron for Midshipmen, consisting of the 45,000-ton battleship ‘‘ Missouri,’”’ the des- 
troyers ‘‘ New,” ‘‘ Holder,’”’ “‘ Rich,” ‘‘ Robert L. Wilson ”’ and ‘‘ Damato,” and the fast 
minelayers ‘‘ Shannon,” ‘‘ Thomas E. Fraser,”’ “‘ Harry F. Bauer ”’ and “ Shea,”’ arrived 
at Portsmouth on 17th June on a week’s visit. The ‘‘ Missouri” flew the flag of Rear- 
Admiral A. E. Smith. The ships’ companies numbered 4,000 officers and men, besides 
800 Midshipmen from the Naval Academy at Annapolis and 400 Reserve Midshipmen from 
12 American Universities undergoing sea training during the squadron’s eight weeks 
cruise. Sight-seeing trips and a comprehensive programme of entertainments were 
arranged for them. 

New Crvuiser.—The 17,000-ton cruiser ‘“‘ Roanoke,” laid down in May, 1945, was 
commissioned on 5th April, 1949. Her main armament is twelve semi-automatic 6-in. 
guns, mounted in twin turrets on the centre line. She also carries twenty “ rapid fire ”’ 
3-in. guns, and six twin 20 in. mountings. Her designed speed is 33 knots. —The complement 
is 51 officers and 922 men. 

RockET-F1rRING SUBMARINE.—A new type of submarine which will launch radio- 
controlled missiles is being developed by the U.S. Navy. Ina statement at New London, 
Connecticut, on 18th June, Mr. Daniel Kimball, Under-Secretary of the Navy, said that 
this high speed underwater craft will have far greater destructive powers than any sub- 
marine in the late war., Even Jules Verne’s imagination balked at the. possibility of 
submarines stalking each other in the ocean depths, yet this is almost a reality to-day. 































































ARMY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THe KInG 

The King has been graciously pleased to assume the appointment of Colonel-in-Chief, 
The University Training Corps (Territorial Army), with effect from 12th May, 1949. 

The King presented Colours to the 1st Battalion, Welsh Guards, in the Garden of 
Buckingham Palace, on 25th May. 


His Majesty was present at the King’s Birthday Parade on Horse Guards Parade 
on 9th June, and took the Salute. He was accompanied by the Princess Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Edinburgh (Colonel, Grenadier Guards) and the Duke of Gloucester (Colonel, 
Scots Guards, Personal A.D.C.). 


The Queen watched the beating of Tattoo on Horse Guards Parade on 18th May. 

The Queen, accompanied by The Princess Margaret, witnessed the King’s Birthday 
Parade on Horse Guards Parade on gth June. Queen Mary, the Princess Royal and the 
Duchess of Gloucester were also present. 


On 29th May, the Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, as Colonel of the Grena- 
dier Guards, was present at a service of the Grenadier Guards Comrades’ Association at 
Wellington Barracks, and, subsequently, took the Salute at a March Past. 


Her Royal Highness, as Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment, inspected the 1st Battalion, 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders (Princess Louise’s), at Sobraon Barracks, Colchester, 
on 3rd June. 

As Colonel of the Regiment, Her Royal Highness inspected the 14th Company, 
Grenadier Guards, at Caterham, on 8th July. 

The Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, visited the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst, on 13th July, and presented the Sword of Honour and the King’s Medal. 

The Duke of Gloucester, as Colonel of the Scots Guards, visited the Guards’ Depot 
at Caterham on 18th May and, on 25th May, visited the Scots Guards (Edinburgh) 
Association Club. 


On 22nd June, His Royal Highness, as Colonel of the Regiment, inspected the rst 
Battalion, Scots Guards, at Pirbright. 

The Princess Royal inspected units of the Women’s Royal Army Corps (T.A.) in 
Leeds on 23rd April, and took the Salute at the March Past. 

On 30th April, the Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, Royal Corps of Signals, visited 
11th A.A. (M) Signal Regiment at the Drill Hall, Brompton Road, and, on 8th May, 
unveiled a War Memorial to All Ranks of Princess Louise’s Kensington Regiment, now 
the Army Phantom Signal Regiment, in the Regimental Drill Hall, Hammersmith. 

On 1st July, the Duchess of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment, visited 
the 1st Battalion, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, at Redford Barracks, Edinburgh. 

The King has approved the following appointments :— 

Tose AIpEs-DE-CAmp GENERAL TO THE Kinc.—General Sir Brian H. Robertson, Bart., 
G.B.E., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., (27th June, 1949), vice General Sir 
A. F. Philip Christison, Bart., G.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., retired; General Sir Evelyn 
H. Barker, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., (6th July, 1949), vice General Sir Montagu G. N. 
Stopford, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., retired. 

To BE Ampe-pg-Camp To THE Kinc.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) J. St. C. 
Holbrook, C.B.E., M.C., late Royal Artillery (4th April, 1949). 

To se. Hon. Paysictan To THE Kinc.—Major-General K. A. MacD. Tomory, C.B., 
O.B.E., M.B., late R.A.M.C. (12th May, 1949), vice Major-General W. Foot, C.B., MC., 
retired. 
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To BE CoLONELS COoMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Regiments of Artillery, Colonel 
(Hon. Major-General) F. W. H. Pratt, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., late Royal Artillery 
(14th February, 1949), vice General Sir James H. Marshall-Cornwall, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired. 

To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of the 3rd Queen Alexandra’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles, Colonel (now Major-General) C. H. Boucher, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., Indian Army 
(25th June, 1946); of the 10th Royal Hussars, R.A.C., ,Lieut.-General Sir Charles H. 
Gairdner, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. (31st May, 1949), vice Major-General (Hon. Lieut.- 
General) Sir C. Willoughby M. Norrie, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., resigned. 





Honours AND AWARDS 
Victoria Cross 


It was announced in the London Gazetie of 20th May, that the King has been graciously 
pleased ‘to approve the posthumous award of the Victoria Cross to :— 

Lieutenant George Albert Cairns, The Somerset Light Infantry, attd. South Stafford- 
shire Regiment. 

On the 5th March, 1944, 77 Independent Infantry Brigade, of which the 1st South 
Staffordshire Regiment formed a part, landed by glider at Broadway (Burma). On the 
12th March, 1944, columns from the South Staffordshire Regiment and 3/6 Gurkha 
Rifles established a road and rail block across the Japanese lines of communication at 
Henu Block. The Japanese counter-attacked this position heavily in the early morning 
of the 13th March, 1944, and the South Staffordshire Regiment was ordered to attack a 
hill-top which formed the basis of the Japanese attack. 

During this action, in which Lieutenant Cairns took a foremost part, he was attacked 
by a Japanese officer, who, with his sword, hacked off Lieutenant Cairns’ left arm. 
Lieutenant Cairns killed this officer, picked up the sword and, continued to lead his men 
in the attack and, slashing left and right with the captured sword, killed and wounded 
several Japanese before he himself fell to the ground. He subsequently died from his 
wounds. His action so inspired all his comrades that, later, the Japanese were completely 
routed—a very rare occurrence at that time. 

The original recommendation for the award of the V.C. to Lieut. Cairns was submitted 
to the late General Wingate after the usual evidence of three witnesses of his brave deed 
had been collected and checked. Unfortunately, the aeroplane carrying General Wingate 
and the records crashed, the General being killed and all the records destroyed. Later 
when the proposal was revived it was found that two of the three witnesses of Lieutenant 
Cairns’ bravery had been killed and this led to further delay. Some six weeks ago, how- 
ever, the former Brigade Commander of the 77th Brigade (now Major Calvert) had the 
case re-opened with the result now announced. 


THE Kinc’s BirtHpAyY Honours 

The following awards were included in the King’s Birthday Honours List published 
on gth June, 1949 :— 

G.C.B.—General Sir Richard L. McCreery, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C, 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General Sir Brian G. Harrocks, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. ; General 
Sir Sidney C, Kirkman, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 

C.B.—Brigadier (temporary) I. P. Brickman, C.B.E. ; Major-General E. H. Clayton, 
C.B.E. ;. Major-General G. M. Elliot, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C.; Major-General (local) (now 
Colonel) I. D. Erskine, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; Major-General J. A. Gascoigne, D.S.O. ; Brigadier 
C. de L. Gaussen, M.C.; Major-General G. T. W. Horne, C.B.E.; The Reverend Canon 
F. Ll. Hughes, C.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A., K.H.C. ; Major-General L. K. Lockhart, C.B.E., 
M.C. ; Major-General C. D. Packard, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Brigadier (temporary) T. Rigby, 
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D.S.O., M.C.; Brigadier (temporary) N. Russell, D.S.O., M.C.; Major-General K. A. 
MacD. Tomory, O.B.E., M.B., K.H.P. 

G.B.E.—General Sir Brian H. Robertson, Bart., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C. 

D.B.E.—Senior Controller (taiaigieenesy) Mary J. C. Tyrwhitt, O.B.E. 


K.B.E.—Lieut.-General N. Cantlie, C.B., M.C., M.B., F.R.C.S., K.H.P.; Lieut.- 
General A. Galloway, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 

War OFFIceE.—Major-General G. P. Wailsh,-C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Director 
of Weapons and Development, (July, 1949). 

Unitep Kincpom.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) G. F. Johnson, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
appointed Chief of Staff, Scottish Command, with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(June, 1949). 

Lieut.-General Sir Reginald F. S. Denning, K.B.E., C.B., appointed G.O.C., Northern 
Ireland District (July, 1949). 

Lieut.-General O. L. Roberts, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A., appointed G.O.C.-in-C., 
Southern Command (July, 1949). 

Major-General H. E. Pyman, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Commander, 56th 
Armoured Division (T.A.) (July, 1949). 

Major-General E. M. Bastyan, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Chief of Staff, Eastern 
Command (July, 1949). 

GERMANY.—Major-General L. Wansbrough-Jones, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Chief 
Administrative Officer and Deputy Chief of Staff (Executive), office of Chief Administra- 
tive Officer, Control Commission for Germany (March, 1949). 

Major-General R. H. B. Arkwright, C.B., D.S.O., appointed Commander, 7th 
Armoured Division (May, 1949). 

MipprLe East Lanp Forcres.—Major-General E. A. B. Miller, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., 
appointed Chief of Staff Middle East Land Forces (June, 1949). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) W. O. Bowen, C.B., C.B.E., M.I.E.E., appointed 
Signal Officer-in-Chief, Middle East Land Forces, with the temporary rank of Major- 
General (June, 1949). 

Far East Lanp Forcers.—Lieut.-General Sir John Harding, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C., appointed C.-in-C., Far East Land Forces (August, 1949, instead of February, 1950, 
as previously announced). 

Hone Konc.—Major-General F. W. Festing, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
Commander, British Forces, Hong Kong, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General 
(June, 1949). 

Wasuincton.—General Sir Neil Ritchie, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., will assume 
the appointment of Commander, British Army Staff, Washington, and Military Member 
of the Joint Services Mission, in the Spring of 1950, as already announced, 

PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions have been announced :— 

General.—Lieut.-General to be General: Sir Kenneth A. N. Anderson, K.C.B., M.C., 
(27th June, 1949). 

Lieut.-General.—Major-General to be Lieut.-General: Sir Reginald F. r Denning, 
K.B.E., C.B. (14th June, 1949). 

The following Major-General to be temporary Lieut.-General: F. W. Peating, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (26th June, 1949). 
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Major-Generals.—The following temporary Major-Generals or Brigadiers to be 
Major-Generals : A. P. Lambooy, O.B.E. (9th April, 1949) ; H. Bainbridge, C.B., C.B.E. 
(18th April, 1949). 

The following Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals:: W. O. Bowen, 
C.B., C.B.E. (2nd June, 1949); G. F. Johnson, C.B.E., D.S.O. (7th June, 1949). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired: Major-General F. St. D. B. Lejeune, 
C.B., C.B.E. (9th May, 1949) ; Major-General W. Foot, C.B., M.C., M.B., K.H.P. (12th 
May, 1949) ; Major-General Sir Edward Phillips, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., M.B. (24th 
May, 1949) ; Lieut.-General Sir Charles H. Gairdner, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. (14th June, 
1949) ; General Sir A. F. Philip Christison, Bart., G.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C.(Gen.) 
(27th June, 1949) ; Major-General G. Cheetham, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (29th June, 1949) ; 
General Sir Montague G. N. Stopford, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C.(Gen.) (6th 
July, 1949). 

Army EVENTS 

STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY.—A list of the officers who qualified in the Staff College 

entrance examination, held in February, 1949, was published in The Times of 8th July. 


TROOPING THE COLOUR 
The ceremony of Trooping the Colour took place on the Horse Guards’ Parade on 
gth June in honour of the King’s official birthday. For the first time since 1939 all ranks 
of the Household Brigade, Horse and Foot, taking part wore full dress. His Majesty took 
the salute and Princess Elizabeth was present in uniform and on horseback, with the Duke 
of Gloucester. 
Army Day 1n LONDON 


Army day in London took place on 5th May—the anniversary of the ‘‘ Cease Fire ”’ 
in Europe in 1945, and was marked by the march of 2,000 men of the 28th Infantry 
Brigade through the streets. The Lord Mayor, with whom stood the Secretary of State 
for War and the Army Council, took the salute at St. Paul’s ; the Mayors of Westminster 
and Holborn took the salute at Trafalgar Square and Commonwealth House respectively. 
Displays of guns and armoured and other military vehicles were given in Hyde Park and 
elsewhere at the same time. 


British ARTILLERY UNITS IN BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Two British artillery units—the 158th Heavy A.A. Battery and the 209th Heavy 
A.A. Battery, R.A., arrived respectively in Belgium and Holland during the first fortnight 
in May for co-ordinated training with the Belgian and Netherlands armies, in accordance 
with the Western Union defence organization. The British units were invited to Belgium 
and Holland by the Belgian and Dutch military authorities, and will spend some months 
in those countries before returning to the United Kingdom. 


AMALGAMATION OF BaTTAtions.—In a moving ceremony at Trieste on 22nd April, 
The King’s Own Royal Regiment celebrated the amalgamation of the 1st and znd 
battalions, which took place in the Trieste sports stadium. For the first time since the 
regiment was raised by King Charles the two colours of the 1st and 2nd battalions were 
paraded side by side. After merging the two colour parties, the Colonel of the Regiment, 
Brigadier J. H. Hardy, addressed the parade. After the amalgamation of the two 
battalions the officers and men of the regiment, wearing the traditional red rose of 
Lancaster in their caps, trooped the colour. 


WomeEn’s Royvat Army Corps 


New CAREERS SCHEME.—A scheme has been introduced for entry of girls suitable 
for training as Regular officers direct into the Women’s Royal Army Corps. The scheme 
is comparable to that under which men enter the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, 
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although at present, women candidates are not required to pass an entrance examination 
before attendance at a Selection Board. 

Suitable applicants are required to spend three days at the Regular Commissions 
Board at Fernhurst, Surrey, and are told before leaving the Board whether or not they 
have been recommended for a Regular or Short Service Commission. Applicants who are 
recommended by the Board will be enlisted on a four-year Regular Engagement in the 
Women’s Royal Army Corps, with the option of discharge at any time in case of failure 
to complete officer training. They will first take the normal recruit’s basic training course 
at Guildford, which will be followed by approximately nine months’ Officer Cadet training 
at the Women’s Royal Army Corps School of Instruction at Liphook. The course for 
Officer Cadets is designed to enable cadets without previous experience to undertake the 
duties of a junior officer. 

On passing out from the School of Instruction, cadets will be gazetted as Second 
Subalterns in the Women’s Royal Army Corps, and granted Commissions in the Army. 


This scheme is in addition to the existing procedure of granting Commissions to mem- 
bers of the Women’s Royal Army Corps after service in the ranks. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY TRAINING AND RECRUITING 


TRAINING IN GERMANY.—The 7th Battalion, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
the first Territorial unit in Army history to hold a training camp in a foreign country in 
peace-time, entrained at Stirling on znd July for Germany. They spent fourteen days in 
camp at Duisburg with the 1st Battalion, Black Watch, with which they carried out 
normal Infantry training. The honour was given to the 7th Battalion, Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders on account of their recruitment and training record. 

This arrangement was an experiment and, if it is considered to have been successful, it 
is hoped that more territorial units may be sent to Germany next year. 

EASTERN COMMAND EXERCISE.—The first phase of the largest exercise to be staged 
by the Royal Army Service Corps, T.A., Eastern Command, since the end of the War 
was completed on 5th July when five columns of vehicles arrived at Denbury Camp, near 
Newton Abbot. The columns were made up of nearly 800 troops, 250 three-ton lorries, 
and 14 tank transporters carrying eight tanks. 

The move to the West represented an advance by Eastland forces into Westland, 
and the last stage of the journey was controlled by radio-telephone from Denbury Camp. 

Already installed at Denbury were 150 W.R.A.C., T.A., from platoons affiliated to the 
R.A.S.C. These girls, many of whom are employed at the Bank of England, arrived by 
train on 2nd July. 

WestTERN CoMMAND, VIsIT BY THE C.I.G.S.—Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, who, on 1st July, visited Territorials in camp at Kinmel 
Park, near Rhyl, declared himself impressed with their response to the live training which 
Territorials received nowadays. He said it was better training than before the War, much 
more practical and technical. 

The Field-Marshal also saw an impressive parade and march past by the Boys 
Battery R.A., which-came from Woolwich to Kinmel at the end of last year. 

In the morning, accompanied by the G.O.C.-in-C., Western Command, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Frank Simpson, he took the salute at the passing out parade at the Eaton 
Hall Officer Cadet School (formerly 164 O.C.T.U. at Colchester, Barmouth, and Trentham) 
and presented the parade commander, Senior Under Officer E. A. Attew, the Queen’s 
Royal Regiment, with a replica cup for the best officer cadet. 

Recruitinc.—At the end of May the total strength of the Territorial Army, including 
the Women’s Royal Army Corps (T.A.) but excluding the Active Army regular cadre 
serving with T.A. units, was 76,568.1 The figure on 30th April was 75,453. 


1 The figure was 77,513 on 30th June. 
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St. GrorGe‘’s Day REVIEW OF TERRITORIAL ARMY UNITS 


On 23rd April the Lord Mayor reviewed an impressive parade representing all Terri- 
torial Army units, supported by the City of London, with their Cadet units. Major- 
General R. F. E. Whittaker, C.B., C.B.E., T.D., was in command of the parade. 


PERMANENT STAFF, WOMEN’S RoyaL Army Corps, T.A. 


A new scheme has been introduced to provide permanent staff for units of the Women’s 
Royal Army Corps, Territorial Army. 

Women accepted will be employed only in the area of their choice. If and when they 
can no longer be employed in that area, they will normally be discharged. In the event 
of the embodiment of the W.R.A.C. (T.A.), however, they will have a world-wide General 
Service liability. 

Women who have served in the A.T.S. for at least one year, and who are now released 
may apply. Members of the A.T.S. (T.A.) or W.R.A.C. (T.A.), who have at least one year’s 
T.A. service, are also eligible to apply, as are women at present serving in the regular 
service and due for release within six months. 


The age limits are 25 and 40, and enlistment will be in the rank of private, with rank 
previously held regranted provided a vacancy exists. Individuals will receive pay and 
allowances appropriate to their rank, qualifications and employment at current rates 
under normal rules. 


It is hoped that this scheme will appeal to many of the women who have served in 
the A.T.S., but who, due to home ties, are now out of the Service. Their experience would 
be invaluable in the work of training new recruits to the Women’s Royal Army Corps, 
Territorial Army. 

RECONSTRUCTION AT TIDWORTH 


The Army’s first major post-war building project, designed to house some 5,000 
officers and men, is now about to start at Tidworth. 


Eight old barracks are to be entirely reconstructed. The austere pre-war barrack 
rooms which have suffered from war damage and lack of maintenance will give place to 
modern, centrally heated bedrooms. N.C.O’s and older soldiers may have their own 
individual cubicles. Each block will contain sitting rooms with arm chairs and coal fires 
where the soldier can read, write or study in quiet and comfort. 


Barrack blocks will surround quadrangles of lawns; tennis courts will be at hand, 
and football, hockey grounds and cricket pitches within easy distance. 


The cookhouses will be equipped with the most up-to-date appliances for high- 
pressure steam cooking, and will open into spacious dining rooms where the Cafeteria 
system will ensure that meals can be served hot and without long delays. 

Each barracks will have its own Officers’ and Sergeants’ Messes, and a Junior Ranks 
Club where, among other amenities, the soldier can get a snack or a drink, a game of billiards 
and a hair cut. Many small buildings are to be pulled down so that these Clubs stand in 
pleasant open spaces. 

On the technical side there will be new garages incorporating workshops, stores and 
petrol pumps. Airy classrooms will be available not only for Unit Lectures but for 
evening classes for those who are keen to improve their knowledge. 


Army Banps 


CONDITIONS FOR CIVILIAN ENGAGEMENTS.—On 2nd May the War Office issued the 
following announcement :—Before entering into a contract to play in public the officers 
administering a band are required to make sure that the fee is not below the commercial 
scale accepted in the locality by civilian bands of equal strength for the same numbers 
and duration of performances. Officers are advised to obtain from the proposed employer 
a certificate that this condition is fulfilled. Orchestral and dance band engagements must 
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be kept to a minimum. In no circumstances will an Army band appear in place of a 
civilian band on strike. 

Women’s Roya, Army Corps BANnD.—A Women’s Royal Army Corps Band was 
formed on 1st July. The Band is being trained at Queen’s Camp, Guildford, by Mr. F. A. G. 
Goddard, who was bandmaster of the Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regimental Band. 
It will be forty strong and will consist of woodwind, brasswind and percussion. It is 
hoped also to form a string orchestra for concert performances and possibly a dance band 
section. 


War MEMORIALS 
Royat ARTILLERY.—On 29th May, Princess Elizabeth unveiled the new addition to 
the South end of the Royal Artillery war memorial at Hyde Park Corner. The addition 
has been made in honour of the 28,924 officers and men of the Royal Artillery who lost 
their lives in the war of 1939-45, and it takes the form of a new flight of stone steps with 
a stone platform on which three inscribed bronze panels have been laid. 


Roya. Fusi.rers.—The Royal Fusiliers’ Garden of Remembrance at St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, Holborn Viaduct, was dedicated and opened on 12th June, in the presence of a 
large and impressive company representing all ranks, past and present. 

4TH PRINCE OF WALES’ Own GURKHA RiFLEs.—The dedication of a memorial to 
the officers and men of the 4th Prince of Wales’ Own Gurkha Rifles, who gave their lives 
in the service of the Empire from the raising of the Regiment in 1857 until‘ December, 
1947, took place at the Gardens of Remembrance, Stoke Poges, on 7th June. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tours oF C.I.G.S.—Field-Marshal Sir William Slim visited B.A.O.R. early in June 
and, later in the same month, he paid a short visit to British troops in North Africa. 


DEMONSTRATION BY THE SCHOOL OF ARTILLERY.—On 12th May the School of Artillery 
gave an instructional demonstration, at Larkhill, of various types of field artillery equip- 
ment. This was watched by about 700 cadets from the Royal Military Academy, Sand- 
hurst, and several hundred officers and other ranks of the Army. Officers of the Royal 
Navy, Royal Marines, the R.A.F., and representatives from Canada, Australia, and the 
United States also attended. 


Royal FuSILIERS AT THE TOWER.—On 15th May, the Royal Fusiliers marked the 
recent return of their regimental depot to the Tower by a series of ceremonies, culminating 
in the taking over of guard duties in full dress, from the Irish Guards, for 24 hours. 


PunJAB FRONTIER Force.—The Transfrontier Brigade, soon after renamed the 
Punjab Frontier Force, was founded by Lord Dalhousie, Governor-General of India, 
100 years ago in the week ending 21st May. The history of the “ Piffers,” with its many 
great leaders and wonderful war record, was outlined on zoth May to the East India 
Association and the Overseas League by General Sir Rob Lockhart, chairman of the 
Committee of the P.F.F. Officers’ Association. 


Rovat TourRNAMENT.—The Royal Tournament was opened at Olympia on 16th 
June, by Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

WINCHESTER CoLLEGE.—General de Lattre de Tassigny, Commander-in-Chief Land 
Forces, Western Europe, at Winchester College on 22nd June, inspected a guard of 
honour mounted by the College Contingent of the Combined Cadet Force, and later took 
the Salute at a march past. 

Burmese CaDETs aT SANDHURST.—On 6th July it was announced in Rangoon that 
another contingent of Burmese cadets are to be trained at the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst, and that while in this Country they would receive the same rates of pay as 
British cadets. There are at present eight Burmese cadets at Sandhurst. : 

Palestine Mepats.—A White Paper (Cmd. 7725, Stationery Office, 1d.) has been 
issued setting forth the conditions under which the General Service Medals, with appro- 
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priate clasps, are to be awarded to officers and men of the forces, and certain civilian 
employees of the Defence Services, for service in Palestine and the adjacent waters, 
between September 27, 1945, and June 30, 1948, when British forces withdrew from the 
country. 

BisLEy.—Glenalmond College won the Ashburton Shield at Bisley on 7th July. 
Charterhouse School was second, and Ley’s School third. 


Major R. M. Parsons, Royal Ulster Rifles, won the Henry Whitehead Cup, the 
Army Hundred Cup and the King’s Medal and Army Championship in the Army meeting 
and, in the N.R.A. meeting he won the Regular and Territorial Armies’ Cup and Queen 
Mary’s prize. 

Army Art Socrery.—The Society held its seventeenth Exhibition, the second since 
the War, during the month of October last in the Imperial Institute, Kensington, S.W.7. 
The Exhibition was open to the public for three weeks and the attendance was most 
satisfactory. No check of numbers could be made but more catalogues were sold than 
ever before. The Exhibition was a great success. 436 works were shown but over 100 
could not be accepted for lack of space. The standard was high, of many of the works 
very high indeed, especially among the water colours and sculpture. Sixteen works were 
sold. 

The Society’s next Exhibition will be held in the Imperial Institute during October 
this year. Receiving Day will be Monday, October 3rd. The Exhibition will be open to 
the public for three weeks. 

All ranks of the Army and Royal Marines, past and present, permanent or temporary, 
who are not already members of the Society are eligible to submit works for consideration 
on Receiving Day. The fees payable are a Submission Fee of 2s. 6d. on each work sub- 
mitted and a Hanging Fee of 5s. on each work shown. Exhibitors will be considered by 
the Committee for election to Membership of the Society. 


All ranks of the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force and of other Armed Forces of the 
Empire may also submit works and may also be considered for election as Associates. 


The Rules and all further particulars may be obtained on application from the 
Honorary Secretary, Colonel L. N. Malan, O.B.E., 2 Iverna Gardens, London, W.8. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
AUSTRALIA 

G.O.C. SourHERN CoMMAND.—Major-General A. J. Boase, C.B.E., has been promoted 
to Lieut.-General and has temporarily succeeded Lieut.-General C. A. Clowes, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., as G.O.C. Southern Command. 

Lieut.-General Boase was recently in England where he was seconded as Australian 
Defence Representative. 

RIFLE CLuss.—In accordance with the Government’s approval for the re-establish- 
ment of the Australian Rifle Club Organization on a civilian basis, Mr. E. G. Williams, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army Department, was appointed Director of Australian Rifle 
Club last year. The control and supervision of rifle club activities previously exercised 
by G.O’s.C. Commands and District Commandants has now been progressively taken 
over by the respective Command Secretaries. 

The latest establishment decided upon is 1,320 clubs and 60,000 members. In April 
there were 1,039 clubs, 910 of which were efficient with an authorized strength of 49,300, 
membership being 41,573, of which 36,918 were efficient. 

RECRUITING.—It was stated in April by General Sir Thomas Blamey, war-time 
C.-in-C. of the Australian Military Force, that the regular and interim Army strength of 
16,396 and citizen force of 14,022 was very much below the needs of Australia’s defence. 

New TRAINING SCHEME.—From 6th May, all volunteers for the Regular Army join 
training companies attached to the 1st and 2nd Regular Army battalions at Ingleburn 
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(New South Wales) and Puckapunyal (Victoria) instead of the recruit training battalion 
at Greta (New South Wales). Volunteers from Queensland and New South Wales will 
train at Ingleburn and those from all other States at Puckapunyal. These Training Com- 
panies are designed to take up to three hundred trainees each and give twelve weeks’ 
basic training for all arms of the Service. The Regular Army battalions are responsible 
for allotting members of their respective training Companies to particular arms according 
to Service needs and aptitude. 


Trainees allotted to technical sections graduate to the Ingleburn Army Technical 
School where courses vary from two weeks, in the case of motor transport administration, 
to eighteen months, in the cases of vehicle mechanics, tele-communications, mechanics 


and carpentry. 
This new training scheme is expected to encourage greater esprit de corps in the 
ranks. 


The Army Apprenticeship School, for boys between 15 and 17 years, continues at 
Balcombe. 


REGIMENTAL CaDET Units.—To provide facilities for youths between the ages of 
14 and 18 years to participate in military training, Regimental Cadet Units have been 
formed. These Units will be attached as sub-units to Citizen Military Force Units, and 
will be open to those who have left school or attend educational establishments where no 
cadet unit exists. 


Regimental Cadets will receive the same basic training as C.M.F. recruits, and the 
specialist training applicable to the arm to which they are attached. They will not 
attend C.M.F. Camps but may have special Camps arranged for their further training. 
They will be paid fares for home training and other parades on the same scale as C.M.F. 
Soldiers, and will wear uniform of the unit to which they are attached. On reaching the 
age of 18 years they will be eligible to join the C.M.F. and their Cadet qualifications will 
count towards Commissioned and N.C.O. rank. 


The Regimental Cadet Units are distinct from the Australian Cadet Corps which 
operates in schools and colleges. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF DutcH Troops IN AUSTRALIA.—It has been reported from 
Canberra that arrangements are in progress between the Australian and Netherlands 
Governments for the demobilization in Australia of at least 5,000 Dutch troops who are 
at present serving in Java. 

As a result of discussions between the Dutch officials and Federal Cabinet Ministers, 
it is expected that the arrangements will soon be in their final stage, but this depends 
largely on a satisfactory settlement of the Indonesian problem. 


The conditions under which the Australian Government is willing to accept these 
soldier immigrants are that they must be under 40 years, and that Australian manu- 
facturers or farmers must guarantee work and accommodation. 


INDIA 


An Inpian Bricape or Guarps.—Army Headquarters in Delhi has announced that 
an Indian Brigade of Guards is to be formed which will be modelled on the Brigade of 
Guards of the British Army. These will be the first units of the Indian Army to be re- 
cruited on an “ all class mixed basis ”’ irrespective of caste, religion, and province. 


Volunteers are being recruited from all infantry regiments of the Indian Army. 
Recruits for the first battalion must be six feet in height, while for the third battalion 
the minimum height has been lowered to five feet for Gurkhas. Full ceremonial dress will 
be introduced, and brigade headquarters will be located in Delhi. Later armoured and 
cavalry units will be added. 
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Recruiting irrespective of caste or creed has proved successful in the Royal Indian 
Navy and the Royal Indian Air Force, but the Indian Brigade of Guards will have the 
privilege of inaugurating the “ all class mixed ”’ system in the Indian Army. 


CEYLON 


CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, CEYLON ARMy.—lIt was announced in Colombo in May that 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. Senanayake, had appointed Brigadier the Earl of 
Caithness, as Commander-in-Chief of the Ceylon Army and Military Adviser to the 
Government of Ceylon. Brigadier the Earl of Caithness was formerly Military Adviser to 
the Government of Burma. 

GIBRALTAR 

On 23rd April, the Governor, Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth Anderson, K.C,B., M.C., 
presented new colours to the 1st Battalion, the Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. This 
was the first ceremony of its kind to take place in Gibraltar for 37 years. As Gibraltar 
now has no military parade ground, the ceremony was carried out on the dispersal area 
of thé airfield, a few yards from the frontier palings. 

The laying-up of the old Colours took place at the King’s Chapel, Gibraltar, on 
Sunday, 22nd May. These Colours were presented originally by His Late Majesty King 
George V, at Delhi, in 1911. 

MALAYA 

Chinese Communist terrorists have continued their attacks in various parts of Malaya, 
particularly in Western Pahang and in Perak and Kedah near the Siamese frontier. 

Operations against the bandits by British, Gurkha and Malay troops and by police, 
supported by the R.A.F., have also continued, many terrorists being killed and several 
of their strongholds captured. 

An amended Emergency Regulation, announced by the Government of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya on 23rd May, provided for heavier punishment, including the death penalty, 
for the offence of consorting with persons who carry arms, and also allowed the imposition 
of whipping. 

Mr. Shinwell, the Minister of War, stated in the House of Commons on 31st May 
that, from 1st May, 1948, to 31st March, 1949, nine British Army officers and 27 other ranks 
had been killed or fatally wounded in Malaya, and 10 officers and 44 other ranks wounded. 


FOREIGN 
FRANCE 


General Revers, Chief of the Army General Staff, has been promoted to the rank of 
full General—the highest army rank at present in use in France. General Revers is 58 
years old. 

GERMANY 

GERMAN GENERALS.—The War Office has announced that Field-Marshal von Rund- 
stedt was released from military custody in 94 British Military Hospital, Hamburg, 
on 26th May. The former Colonel-General Strauss was similarly released on Monday, 
23rd May, 1949. He was immediately admitted to the German civilian hospital in 
Hamburg. It is understood that F.M. von Rundstedt will go to stay with relatives for a 
time in the British Zone before proceeding to the American Zone where he intends to 
remain. 

The former Field-Marshal von Manstein, aged 61, and now awaiting trial, is still in 
custody in the British Military Hospital where he will remain for the present. 


SYRIA 


It was reported from Istanbul on roth July that the Turkish Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Sadak, has informed the Turkish Press that the Syrian Government has asked Turkey 
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to provide instructors for the reorganization of the Syrian Army and that General Kiazim 
Orbay, a former chief of the Turkish General Staff, will go soon to Syria for this purpose. 


UNITED STATES 


President Truman announced at his Press conference on 21st April that he had 
accepted the resignation of the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Kenneth Royall, to take effect 
on 27th April. 

On 7th June it was reported from Washington that President Truman had appointed 
Mr. Gordon Gray as Secretary of the Army in succession to Mr. Kenneth Royall. 
Mr. Gray was appointed Under-Secretary of the Army after Mr. Royall’s resignation, 
having previously served as an Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


Army MaNnc@uvrREs IN GERMANY.—Seventy thousand United States troops, with 
1,200 tanks and armoured vehicles, “ fell back” on 19th April in face of an imaginary 
100,000-strong “‘ aggressor force’ attacking the American zone of Germany from the 
East. 


In the first phase of the American occupation army’s spring manoeuvres two Germans, 
working as mock enemy agents, “blew up” an important railway connection at the 
Mannheim ordnance depot within 75 yards of posted sentries. 


Watched by foreign military observers, the American “‘ defenders ’’ continued their 
strategic withdrawal until the night of 2oth April, when they staged a counter-attack. 
Aircraft of the imaginary aggressor force maintained air superiority on 19th April and 
the 10d defensive aircraft were limited to interception and photograph reconnaissance 
missions. 














AIR NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE KING 


His Majesty the King has been pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


To BE Honorary CHAPLAINS TO His MajEsty.—The Rev. Leslie Wright, Chaplain . 
in-Chief of the Royal Air Force, vice the Rt. Rev. J. A. Jagoe, C.B., C.B.E., M.A., D.D., 
and the Rev. N. F. Porter, L.Th., B.A., vice the Rev. J. F. Cox, M.C., M.A. 

To BE Honorary Puysicians To His MajEesty.—Air Commodore A. Briscoe, 
M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O., R.A.F., vice Air Vice-Marshal Sir Alan Rock ; and Air Commodore 
C. T. O’Neill, O.B.E., M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O., R.A.F., vice Air Vice-Marshal T. McClurkin. 





APPOINTMENTS 

CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF.—Marshal of the Royal Air Force The Lord Tedder, G.C.B., 
D.C.L., LL.D., will relinquish the post of Chief of the Air Staff, at his own request, on 
1st January, 1950. 

The King has been graciously pleased to appoint Air Chief Marshal Sir John C. 
Slessor, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C., to succeed him. 

Arr Ministry.—Air Commodore R. Coats to be Air Officer in charge of Records, 
R.A.F. Records Office, vice Air Commodore W. J. M. Akerman. (June, 1949.) 

Group Captain H. H. Brookes, D.F.C., to be Director of Flying Training at the Air 
Ministry, with the acting rank of Air Commodore, vice Air Commodore C. McC. Vincent. 
(June, 1949.) 

Air Vice-Marshal D. A. Boyle, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., to be Director-General of 
Manning, vice Air Vice-Marshal V. E. Groom. (July, 1949.) 

Air Commodore H. I. Cozens, C.B., A.F.C., to be Director of Plans, vice Air 
Commodore J. G. W. Weston. (July, 1949.) . 

Air Commodore R. L. Phillips, C.B.E., to be Director of Radio, vice Air Commodore 
R. C. Wansbrough. (July, 1949.) 

Air Vice-Marshal D. Macfadyen, C.B.E., to be Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Policy) 
vice Air Vice-Marshal R. N. Foster. (August, 1949.) 

Air Vice-Marshal A. C. Sanderson, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Director-General of 
Personnel I, vice Air Vice-Marshal J. W. Baker. (August, 1949.) 

MINISTRY OF SuPPLY.—Air Commodore G. H. Randle to be Deputy Director of 
Communications Development at the Ministry of Supply, vice Air Commodore C. A. Bell. 
(May, 1949.) 

UnitED Kincpom.—Air Commodore L. J. V. Bates, C.B.E., to be Air Officer 
Commanding No. 40 Group, Maintenance Command with the acting rank of Air Vice- 
Marshal, vice Air Vice-Marshal T. G. Bowler. (May, 1949.) 

Air Commodore J. G. Franks, C.B.E., to be Senior Technical Staff Officer, Flying 
Training Command, vice Air Vice-Marshal F. J. Fogarty. (May, 1949.) 

‘Air Vice-Marshal T. G. Bowler, C.B.E., to be Senior Air Staff Officer, Maintenance 
Command, vice Air Vice-Marshal F. N. Trinder. (June, 1949.) 

Air Commodore J. A. Gray, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., G.M., to be Senior Air Staff Officer, 
Transport Command, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, vice Air Vice-Marshal 
R. L. Ragg, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C. (June, 1949.) 

Air Commodore R. N. Waite, C.B., C.B.E., to be Commandant of the R.A.F. Officers” 
Advanced Training School and Commanding Officer of the R.A.F. Station; Bircham 
Newton, Norfolk. (June, 1949.) 
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Air Commodore C. A. Bell to be Senior Air Staff Officer at No. 90 (Signals) Group, 
vice Air Commodore R. L. Phillips. (June, 1949.) 

Air Commodore C. McC. Vincent, C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Air Officer in Charge 
of Administration, Fighter Command, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, vice 
Air Vice-Marshal A. MacGregor. (July, 1949.) 

Air Commodore W. J. M. Akerman, C.B.E., to be Air Officer Commanding No. 65 
(London Reserve) Group, R.A.F., vice Air Commodore E. D. H. Davies. (July, 1949.) 

Group Captain H, H. Chapman to be Senior Air Staff Officer, No. 43 (Maintenance) 
Group, with the acting rank of Air Commodore, vice Air Commodore C. E. H. Allen. 
(July, 1949.) 

Far East.—Air Vice-Marshal F. J. W. Mellersh, C.B.E., A.F.C., to be Air Officer 
Commanding, Air Headquarters, Malaya, vice Air Vice-Marshal A. C. Sanderson. (May, 
1949.) 

Air Vice-Marshal R. S. Blucke, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., to be Air Officer in 
charge of Administration, Air Command, Far East, vice Air Vice-Marshal F. J. W. 
Mellersh, (May, 1949.) 

Group Captain J. Warburton to be Military and Air Attaché in China with the 
acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, vice Brigadier L. F. Field. (July, 1949.) 


PROMOTIONS 
The undermentioned half-yearly promotions have been made on ist July, 1949 :-— 


Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—Sir Harry Broadhurst, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
D.F.C., A.F.C.; C. B. R. Pelly, C.B.E., M.C. (Acting Air Vice-Marshal) ; D. A. Boyle, 
C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C. (Acting Air Vice-Marshal) ; D. Macfadyen, C.B.E. 

Group Captain to Air Commodore.—A. D. Davies, C.B.E.; H. H. Brookes, D.F.C. ; 
L. W. Cannon, C.B.E.; W.H. Merton, O.B.E.; H. P. Fraser, C.B.E., A.F.C. 


TECHNICAL BRANCH— ° 
Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—H. G. White, C.B.E. (Acting Air Vice-Marshal). 
Group Captain to Air Commodore.—P. Jones, M.I.E.E.; D. W. R. Ryley, C.B.E. ; 
G. B. M. Rhind, B.A.; B. D. Nicholas; J. D. Baker-Carr, A.F.C.; W. L. Freebody, 
C.B.E., A.F.C. 


EguiIPpMENT BraNcH— 
Group Captain to Air Commodore.—L. Taylor; F. W. Felgate, C.B.E. 


SECRETARIAL BRANCH— 
Group Captain to Air Commodore.—O. K. Griffin, C.B.E. 


Tue Kino’s BirtHpay Honours 

The following awards were included in the King’s Birthday Honours List published 
on gth June, 1949 :— 

K.C.B.—Air Chief Marshal Sir James Milne Robb, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., 
A.F.C. 

C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal R. Ivelaw-Chapman, C:B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C.; Air Vice- 
Marshal F. J. Murphy, C.B.E., M.B., B.Ch., D.P.H., K.H.S.; Air Vice-Marshal R. L. 
Ragg, C.B.E., A.F.C. ; Air Vice-Marshal F. N. Trinder, C.B.E.; Acting Air Vice-Marshal 
K. B. Lloyd, C.B.E., A.F.C.; Acting Air Vice-Marshal A. MacGregor, C.B.E., D.F.C. ; 
Air Commodore J. W. F. Merer; Air Commodore R. N. Waite, C.B.E. 

D.B.E.—Air Commandant F. H. Hanbury, M.B.E., A.D.C. 


The King has been pleased to approve the award of a Bar to the D.F.C. to Flight 
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Lieutenant K. H. F. Letford, D.S.O., D.F.C., for gallantry in the air displayed whilst 
rendering assistance to H.M.S. ‘‘ Amethyst ’”’ in the Yangste River. 


George Cross.—The King has been pleased to award the George Medal to Pilot I R. 
Colbourne, who, when pilot of a Mosquito aircraft loaded with high explosive and ball, 
ammunition, which crashed on the night of 14th February, 1949, during a night air-to- 
ground exercise, showed great gallantry in rescuing his navigator from the burning 
aircraft which was in imminent danger of exploding. 


ORGANIZATION 


OvEeRsEAs COMMANDS.—The Overseas Commands formerly known as Royal Air 
Force, Mediterranean and Middle East, and Royal Air Force, Far East, have been renamed 
and are now Middle East Air Force and Far East Air Force, respectively. 

Formerly described as Air Commanders-in-Chief, the officers in command are now 
known as Commander-in-Chief, Middle East Air Force, and Commander-in-Chief, Far. 
East Air Force. 

CoastaL CoMMAND SguaprRons.—During July, badges of five inactive squadrons of 
R.A.F. Coastal Command have been linked with active squadrons. Air Marshal Sir 
John W. Baker, Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, R.A.F. Coastal Command, has 
attended each ceremony, and entrusted the crest of the inactive squadron to the 
commanding officer of the active squadron. 


On 4th July, at Gibraltar, No. 269 Squadron was linked with No. 224 Squadron. 

On 7th July, in Cornwall, Nos. 36 and 217 Squadrons were linked with Nos. 203 
and 210 respectively. 

On 12th July, in Scotland, No. 120 Squadron was linked with No. 220 Squadron. 

On 21st July, in Wales, No. 240 Squadron was linked with No. 230 Squadron. 


PERSONNEL 


STAFF COLLEGE CouRSES, which are at present of nine months duration, are to be 
increased to twelve months, at Bracknell from January, 1950, and at Andover from 
May, 1950. 

New OFFICER BRANCH.—A separate Fighter Control branch has now been set up 
in the R.A.F. because the skill and technical knowledge needed can only be acquired by 
full-time employment in the fighter control and raid reporting organization. It will offer 
permanent Commissions to members of the R.A.F. and W.R.A.F., as well as Commissions. 
to young men during the period of their National Service. 


The Fighter Control branch is the medium for alerting and co-ordinating the defences 
of the Country and is responsible for controlling fighter aircraft. Some General Duties 
officers from Fighter Command will do tours of fighter control duties to keep the 
organization abreast of fighter tactics and to keep the General Duties branch in close 
touch with fighter control. 


The Fighter Control branch also offers the chance of permanent Commissions to pilots 
and navigators on short service Commissions, to other aircrew, and to airmen who are 
fighter plotters and radar operators. Airwomen in these two trades may be granted 
five-year Commissions with the chance of a permanent Commission for exceptional women 
officers. A limited number of airwomen may be appointed direct to permanent 
Commissions. 


NEw TrapeEs.—The trades of Fighter Plotter and Operations Clerk have been 
introduced to supersede that of Clerk (Special Duties), Fighter Plotters will man fighter 
defence operations rooms and Operations Clerks will work in other types of operations 
and air traffic control towers. The trade of Tracer has also now been introduced, those 
selected will be given eight weeks training on the job if they are not already qualified. 

PARATROOP TRAINING.—At the Royal Tournament, Olympia this year a demonstra- 
tion of paratroop training was given by the Parachute Training School which is staffed 
entirely by R.A.F. personnel. 
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Air Vice-Marshal J. Seward, Air Officer in charge of Administration, inspected the 
passing out parade of the first course of General Service Training for airwomen to be held 
in B.A.F.O. It is intended that an intensive fourteen-day course should be held quarterly 
to improve the administrative knowledge and leadership of potential N.C.O.s and junior 
N.C.O.s. 


MATERIAL 


THE BRISTOL BEAUFIGHTER.—This famous war-time aircraft is being withdrawn 
from operational service with the R.A.F. and will be used only for training purposes. 
The Beaufighter had three main war-time roles: service with the first night fighter 
squadrons in the Spring of 1941; with the Coastal Command North Sea Patrol; and 
finally as a support aircraft operating against the Japanese in the Far East. 


Jet BomBers.—On 13th May our first jet bomber, hitherto known only by the 
manufacturer’s designation of A.1, but now officially named the Canberra, underwent its 
initial test flight. 

RE-EQUIPMENT OF SQUADRONS OVERSEAS.—Considerable progress has now been 
anade with the re-equipment of R.A.F. squadrons overseas. Jet aircraft have replaced 
piston-engined types in a number of fighter squadrons, and other units are also receiving 
modern replacements for war-time aircraft. 

Three of the fighter squadrons in Germany now have De Havilland Vampire 5 jet 
fighters, and squadrons in Malta and Cyprus have the Vampire 3. 

A new R.A.F. light tactical bomber—the Bristol Brigand, is in service in Iraq, 
and will re-equip squadrons at Aden and Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, during the next two 
months. A meteorological flight of Brigand aircraft has been formed at Negombo, 
Ceylon. 

The Vickers Valetta (the R.A.F. version of the Viking air-liner) has started to replace 
the veteran Dakota in medium-range transport squadrons in the Middle East. Five 
Dakota squadrons are due to be re-equipped with Valettas in the next six months. 


RESERVE FORCES 


The King has been pleased to approve a badge for R.A.F. Reserve Command, which 
depicts an Ionic Pillar enfiled by an astral crown, and the motto is the one word 
“* Support.” 

It was announced on Sunday, 3rd July, upon the conclusion of Exercise ‘‘ Foil ”’ 
that arrangements are in hand to transfer squadrons of the R.Aux.A.F. back from Reserve 
Command to their original parent body, Fighter Command. 

The upper age limit for ex-Service men wishing to join Fighter Control Units of the 
R.Aux.A.F. has been raised from 38 to 45 years. 

No. 605 (County of Warwick) Squadron, flying Vampires and No. 615 (County of 
Surrey) Squadron, flying Spitfires, are spending their annual Summer training camp in 
Germany. Concentrated air-to-air and air-to-ground firing exercises are included in the 
fortnight’s training. 

Exercises were held in the Midlands on Sunday, rst May, and in the South and South- 
East England on Sunday, 22nd May. Over 100 R.A.F, Fighter Command and R.Aux.A.F. 
aircraft flew over R.O.C. Observer Posts at low, medium and high levels. The posts 
were manned in each Exercise by between 3,000 and 4,000 members, men and women, 
of the Royal Observer Corps. 

ir ila Aen: a lg pied tate’ ho Matin ‘Air ences cxgunised 
by the Royal Aero Club on 31st July. This was the first race of its kind in which the 
R.Aux.A.F. have taken part. 
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Group Captain E. M. Donaldson, D.S.O., A.F.C., is to assume responsibility within 
Reserve Command for the direction, administration and training policy of the Air 
Training Corps and the R.A.F. section of the Combined Cadet Force. He will take 
charge of the newly formed cadet branch which will deal with all matters affecting the 
pre-entry services. : 

CapEts.—All the 44,000 A.T.C. Cadets in the United Kingdom are to have the chance 
of a week’s camp at a Service Station by the end of the Summer. At most Stations flying 
facilities are available and at others gliding and talks on operational training are being 
arranged. During training times cadets work alongside airmen, helping to re-fuel aircraft 
and transport, lay out flare-paths, assist in the control tower and join in everyday Service 
life generally. 


EXERCISE “ For ” 


An Air Defence exercise, known as Exercise “‘ Foil,” took place between 25th June 
and 3rd July, in South-East England, East Anglia and the Midlands. The object was to 
practise the various components of the Air Defences of Great Britain. 


, 


The British bomber forces, representing the ‘“‘enemy,’’ were augmented by Super- 
fortresses of the U.S.A.F. division based in the United Kingdom; and the defending 
fighters included those of Fighter Command, the R.Aux.A.F., Shooting Stars of the 
U.S.A.F. and a squadron of Gloster Meteor jet fighters lent by the Netherlands and based 
on Thorney Island. Some 8,ooo members of the Royal Observer Corps manned 700 posts 
and 19 R.O.C. operations rooms. All available Regular and Territorial Regiments of 
Anti-Aircraft Command in the area, and certain other regular forces called in, took part. 


R.A.F. Bomber Command carried out night attacks on selected targets. The Super- 
fortresses carried out day attacks; Hornets of R.A.F. Fighter Command carried out 
low-flying daylight raids on airfields and other targets involving deep penetration of the 
defended area. R.A.F. Coastal Command photographic reconnaissance aircraft also 
operated by day. Aircraft from the British Air Force of Occupation in Germany and 
R.A.F. Flying Training Command also took part. 


The Exercises were under the general direction of Air Marshal Sir Basil Embry— 
A.O.C.-in-C., R.A.F. Fighter Command, who also controlled the air defences. The 
attacking forces were under the control of Air Marshal Sir Aubrey Ellwood—A.0.C.-in-C., 
R.A.F. Bomber Command, and Major-General Leon Johnson—Commanding General 
U.S.A.F. 3rd Air Division. The directing staff under Air Vice-Marshal Kingston- 
McCloughry at Uxbridge, included representatives from the staff of Lieut.-General 
Sir G. Ivor Thomas—G.0O.C.-in-C., Anti-Aircraft Comimand. 


The full value and lessons of the Exercise cannot, of course, be gauged until the 
reports have been analysed in detail ; but it was generally agreed that they had been a 
success. A leading article in The Times of 4th July remarked that it was already clear 
“that the Country’s defence system has improved since the previous exercise last 
September.” The early warning system by radar was able to detect the raidefs in time 
to get the fighters up to intercept them ; radar also enabled the fighters to be guided to 
their quarry. ‘‘ Last year the defences had not reached the stage . . . at which the 
authorities could think of testing them against fast, high-flying jet aircraft. Last week 
fighters were able to climb to 30,000 feet and still intercept the attackers before they 
could reach their targets.... Another sign of progress was the ability of the defending 
fighters to tackle low-level ground attack machines.”’ 


The same article, however, made some pointed criticisms of the material deficiences 
shown up by the Exercise. The R.A.F. had to use Vampires—withdrawn from Fighter 
Command—as make-believe jet bombers owing to the long delay in getting such aircraft 
into service. The U.S.A.F. and Russian air forces, it noted, both have this fast new 
attacking type; but the first British jet bomber is still in prototype stage and has only 
just done a trial flight. Another shortcoming was the absence of a modern night fighter 
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equipped with radar. The need for improvement in recruiting of R.A.F. regular and 
auxiliary forces, particularly in skilled trades, was also emphasized. 


Another air exercise is to be held in a few months time, but this will be designed to 
assist in the development of attacking forces. 


OTHER FLIGHTS AND EXERCISES 


EXERCISE ‘‘ SuNRAY.’’—Since the Summer of 1947, Lancasters or Lincolns of Bomber 
Command have made regular monthly flights to the Middle East for bombing and air 
firing practice. In June, the squadron engaged flew non-stop to Shalluta in the Canal 
Zone instead of landing at Castel Beniot, Tripoli, en route, as usual. 


CoasTaL COMMAND’s GOODWILL-TRAINING FLIGHT TO CANADA.—Six Coastal Command 
Lancasters of No. 120 Squadron left Leuchars on 18th July by way of Iceland, Labrador 
and Nova Scotia, for a month’s training mission to Canada. The flight, in addition to 
being a goodwill visit to the Dominion, provides additional general reconnaissance 
training, and the Lancasters will carry out exercises in conjunction with the Canadian 
Maritime Forces. 


R.A.F. EmprreE Rapio ScHoor’s Visir To CANADA.—Mercury II left England on 
18th May, for a month’s liaison visit to Canada for discussion with the R.C.A.F. on radio 
training methods and problems. 


THE BERLIN AIR LIFT 


On 28th June, one aircraft—the Dakota which began R.A.F. contributions to the 
Berlin Air Lift, flew from Wunstorf to Gatow to mark a year of non-stop activity. 


Final figures for the PLAINFARE year show that of a total load of 1,952,660 short 
tons flown into Berlin, the R.A,F. and Commonwealth squadrons carried 334,227 tons. 
No relaxation in effort followed, and the 24 hours ending on 30th June, showed a record 
R.A.F. lift of 2,263.2 tons. As from Monday, 1st August, 1949, the number of aircraft 
employed in this operation will be considerably reduced and, if all goes well, may in time 
virtually cease. 


StaLcaG Lurt III Communat Funp 


The Communal Fund of Stalag Luft III—the former German prisoner-of-war camp, 
which derived its receipts from contributions from the pay which officer prisoners-of-war 
were allowed to draw while in captivity, will shortly be wound up. The main object of 
the Fund was the furtherance of the war effort, especially by financing escape activities, 
but by centralizing all finance, it also played an important part in maintaining morale 
and fostering the very strong communal spirit which existed in the camp. 

At the date of capitulation the balance of Reichmarks remaining in the Fund was in 
the hands of German Paymasters and had, therefore, no value. A sum equal to the 
proportion of the balance which related to contributions by personnel of the United 
Kingdom Forces, together with a similar proportion of the monies expended on escape 
activities as shown by the accounts of the Fund, amounting in total to approximately 
£11,000, has however been made available from Air Votes for refund to the British 
contributors. 


The former Committee have decided that, in general, the individuals concerned 
would derive little benefit if the sum available were divided among them in shares pro- 
portionate to their original contributions, and that most, if not all, of the officers concerned 
would prefer to see the money used to assist such of their fellow ex-prisoners-of-war and 
their dependants as may be in need of financial assistance. Nevertheless, any officer (or 
the next of kin of any officer who has since died) who may wish to apply for. payment of 
a share proportionate to the contribution originally made can send in their claim to the 
Director of Personal Services (P.6), Air Ministry, Adastral House, London, W.C.z, before 
1st January, 1950. 

As soon as possible after 1st January, 1950, the balance remaining will be transferred 
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to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, who have undertaken to apply the money, both as to 
capital and income, for the benefit of ex-prisoners-of-war in Europe, whether officers or 
airmen, and their dependants who are in distress, in accordance with the present policy 
of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 

The sum handed over to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund will retain its identity as the 
Stalag Luft III Communal Fund and will be shown as a subsidiary fund in the annual 
accounts of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund for 25 years from the date of transfer, or until 
exhausted, whichever is the shorter. Any balance remaining at the end of that time will 
be absorbed into the general fund of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


DOMINIONS 


CANADA 


It has been reported from the R.A.C.F. Winter Experimental Establishment that 
problems of operating aircraft at temperatures down to 30° below zero have been solved. 
The Meteor and Vampire were regarded as the most efficient cold-weather fighters in the 
World. 

Instructors from the R.C.A.F. Central Flying School, Ontario, arrived in England 
on Wednesday, 6th July, on a three-week liaison visit to R.A.F. Flying Training 
Establishments. 


AUSTRALIA 


R.A.A.F. Mosquito aircraft are carrying out one of the largest photographic survey 
tasks on record—the mapping of the whole Australian mainland. The target set is 
300,000 square miles annually, and the task should be completed in 1956. 





INDIA 
A training centre which will include an engineering college for officers is being set up 
near Jalahalli, Bangalore, on the same lines as the R.A.F. Apprentices’ School at Halton ; 
the staff is chiefly British. After five years it is expected that sufficient Indian officers 
and instructors will have been trained to take over the college’s future permanent buildings 
at Yallananka. Air Vice-Marshal Mukerjee, Deputy Chief of Staff, R.I.A.F., was trained 
at Cranwell. 


FOREIGN 


BELGIUM 

RECRUITING.—At the beginning of June, 1949, the Belgian Air Force opened a 
campaign to recruit 800 men for specialized and non-specialized trades. 

INTERNATIONAL AIR MEETING.—In celebration of the 35th anniversary of the 
creation of the Belgian Air Force, an International Air Meeting took place at Evere 
Airport, Brussels, on 12th June, 1949. Aircraft from the R.A.F., U.S.A.F., Dutch, 
French and Belgian Air Forces participated. 


FRANCE 


FRENCH-BUILT TRAINERS.—Eight MS.472 operational trainers, built in France, have 
recently been put into service at the French Air Force Training School, Meknes (French 
Morocco). 


HOLLAND 


COMMAND OF THE ARmy AIR Force.—Colonel A. Baretta has been appointed to the 
command of the Army Air Force. He succeeds Major-General Aler, who is now working 
with the Air Advisory Committee, Western Union. 
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ITALY 


AIR OBSERVATION ScHOOL.—An Air Observation School has been established for 
Army and Navy officers at Guidonia airfield, near Rome. Colonel T. Marcucci of the 
Italian Air Force has been appointed Chief Instructor. 


AIR Force CoLLeGE.—The Italian Air Staff has announced a contest for the 
admission of 50 recruits, aged between 17 and 20, to the Air Force College for training as 
cadet pilots. 


NORWAY 


AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION.—The Norwegian company Norsk Flyindustrie A/S—the 
only Norwegian aircraft construction firm, has almost completed the prototype of the 
A-5 “‘Finnmark”’ all-metal amphibion. This aircraft is a 12-seater high-wing monoplane 
powered by two Pratt and Whitney Wasp radial engines. It is primarily designed for 
salvage and rescue work in the Finnmark area of North Norway, where climatic conditions 
are severe and the terrain difficult. 





SWEDEN 
GOVERNMENT GRANTS.—The Swedish Government have made a grant of 385,000 
Kroner (about £28,000) for atomic energy research, and 75,000 Kroner (about £5,000) 
towards the cost of construction of a supersonic wind tunnel. The current Air Force 
estimates are in the region of 235 million Kroner. 


AIR Force ExEercIsEs.—The exercises earlier this year were the largest ever carried 
out by the Swedish Air Force. About 300 aircraft and 15,000 personnel participated ; 
400 members of the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force (“‘ Lottas ’’) did plotting work, and men 
of 40 to 45 years of age enrolled in the Observer Corps, manned observer posts. General 
Nordenskiold, C.-in-C. of the Swedish Air Force, hopes that in the future combined 
manoeuvres with the Army and Navy will be possible. 


TRAINING WITH THE R.A.F.—The C.-in-C. of the Swedish Air Force has recommended 
that the Swedish officer in charge of night-fighter training should be attached to the 
R.A.F. for three months to study night-fighter tactics. 


THE UNITED STATES 


DEFENCE BupGet.—The U.S. Defence Budget has been passed by the House of 
Representatives and the Air Force appropriations have been raised by {400,000,000 above 
the amount requested by the President. This will allow the operation of 58 combat 
groups, instead of the 48 envisaged by Mr. Truman, a strength of 440,000 personnel 
instead of 415,000 and will permit the purchase of 2,550 new aircraft during the year. 


ADDITIONAL ENGINES FOR B-36.—The B-36 is to be equipped with an additional 
four jet engines, to be situated under the wings in detachable “ pods ”’ similar to the 
engine arrangement of the B-47. The new version will be called the B-56. Preliminary 
flying tests carried out with these additional jet engines reduced take-off from the normal 
5,000 feet to 3,500 feet. No details are yet available of its performance at heights over 
40,000 feet. 


B-47 “‘ Srratojet.’’—The B-47 “ Stratojet,” which recently flew across the 
American Continent at over 600 m.p.h., is to undergo structural modifications, which will 
enable its all-up weight to be increased from 125,000 lb. to 200,000 Ib. 


B-45 Licut Bomper.—The B-45, which is replacing the B-26 invader, is a four-jet- 
engined light bomber and is to be called the ‘“‘ Tornado.”’ In addition to the four-jet 
engines, two Jato units are to be installed in order to give greater take-off power and 
short bursts of greater speed in operational conditions. 

Sonic Researcu.—The U.S.A.F. is asking Congress for a grant of {75,400,000 for 


supersonic research. This request is backed by the Secretary of the Air Force, who 
warned the House of Representatives Armed Services Committee that although advances 
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in supersonic research have been made since the War, American wind tunnels and research 
facilities are at present inferior to those used by Germany in the late war, and were 
totally inadequate to meet competition amongst World Powers for supremacy in this 
new field. 


RapaR Unit For ALASKA.—The national military establishment announced in 
Washington on 3rd May that an advance party of an aircraft control and warning group 
of the United States Air Force—a radar unit—was leaving in May for a permanent 
assignment in Alaska. The remainder of the 675 officers and men were due to leave for 
Alaska in June. 

XP-85 PARASITE FIGHTER.—The U.S.A.F. has now abandoned the XF-85 as a tactical 
weapon, due to a combination of difficulties both with the aircraft itself and with the 
launching and retrieving methods. 

XC-99 Convair.—This aircraft is the transport version of the B-36 and is also called 
the ‘‘ Convair.’’ While on acceptance trials at Carswell A.F.B. it has been carrying 
payloads of 100,000 pounds, claimed to be the heaviest load ever carried by an aircraft. 


REPUBLIC XF-91.—The XF-9g1 is the U.S.A.F’s first interceptor-designed jet fighter, 
and it successfully completed its first test flight on 9th May, 1949, at Muroc A.F.B., 
California. Designed as an interceptor-fighter for local defence purposes it incorporates 
a provision for rocket motors for accelerated take-off and climb and for operation at high 
altitude. These rockets are not being used in the early flight testing. It is powered by 
a General Electric J-47 turbo-jet rated at 5,000 lb. thrust, and is the first U.S.A.F. aircraft 
to employ inverse wing taper, the wing tips being wider than the wing roots. The landing 
gear consists of two wheels in tandem located under each wing, and conventional nose 
gear. 

BoEInG XB-52.—This aircraft now in the design stage will eventually replace the 
B-36 and B-56 (6 piston and 4 jet-engine version of the B-36). It is reported that it will 
be jet powered, at least as large as the B-36 and able to fly at up to 500 m.p.h. Despite 
jet engine fuel consumption, Boeing and the U.S.A.F. hope it will be able to attain a 
range similar to the B-36. 
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GENERAL 
Assault from the Sea. By Rear-Admiral L. E. H. Maund, C.B.E. (Methuen and 

Co., Ltd.) 25s. 

Rear-Admiral Maund wrote a special article for the JouRNAL in 1945 on “‘ The 
Development of Landing Craft.”” This must have whetted the appetite of those who 
read it for more about this and much else of the planning and technique of assault landings 
from our author, with his exceptional knowledge and experience. We have had to wait 
until now for the satisfying repast he has provided in his book. 

Here is a record of practical experience which should not only be studied by all 
three Services in the present but, and especially, referred to if such operations have to 
be staged again, so that there may not be a repetition of some of the mistakes made in 
the late war. It also provokes the question ‘‘ why, oh why, was no similar book produced 
after the 1914-18 War ”’ which might have saved us from some of those mistakes, because 
it might have been read where the text books which did exist seem to have been ignored, 


It is almost incredible that, after the experience of the Gallipoli landing, the Narvik 
expedition should have been dispatched with “‘ the ships not tactically loaded because it 
was assumed that the landing would be unopposed and a friendly organized port would 
be at their disposal ’’: in other words sorting of chaotic stowage would have to be done 
on arrival, before the expedition would be ready to prevent the enemy occupying the 
port. But this was not the worst blunder of that operation. After the transports had 
put to sea, it was decided to divide the convoy and send half to Namsos and the rest to 
Andalsnes and to substitute for a direct assault on Narvik a pincers movement. This 
“ splitting of the convoys ... meant that neither force was complete in itself; drivers 
were separated from their vehicles and so on,”’ records the author ; he might have added 
** and vehicles from their petrol.” Mr. Churchill, who was not yet in a position to preside 
over the meetings of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, waxes wroth in his account of this 
change of plan!, but neither then nor now does this gross error in tactical logistics seem 
to have been apparent to him any more than it was at the time to the Chiefs of Staff ; 
yet the veriest tyro in the staff work of combined operations would have known that it 
was inviting disaster. 

Admiral Maund does not hesitate to point the lessons of failures, which makes his 
book so much more valuable than official Histories, which are always so chary of giving 
offence, while text-books merely lay down rules or precepts and seldom, if ever, give 
examples, such as the foregoing, of the effects of ignoring past experience. He even goes 
further and provides a concluding chapter on the defects in our organization and “‘ what 
must be done to safeguard the interests of Combined Operations in the future.” Here, 
however, he seems to ignore the existing machinery of the Combined Operations Head- 
quarters and its three-Service staff, which would be no less necessary if there were the 
“ Chief of the Imperial Staff ’—a sort of peace-time Supreme Commander, which he 
advocates. 

Like every other design for future perfection, his is open to criticism and argument ; 
but the bulk of the book is made up of first-hand accounts of the planning, preparations, 
operations, men and materials with which he was so closely indentified before and during 
the War. An unavoidable omission is an account of the Normandy landing, at which 
he was not present ; but all the major assault operations in the Mediterranean and the 
preparations for the grande finale in Indian waters, which was forestalled by the 
Japanese surrender, are dealt with in a most instructive, readable and human way. 

An interlude to these accounts of ‘‘ assaults from the sea ” is provided in an enthralling 
chapter dealing with the rounding up and sinking of the “‘ Bismarck ” from his point of 





1 The Second World War, Vol. I, pp. 494-6. 
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view as Captain of the aircraft carrier ‘‘ Ark Royal.’’ It is, in effect, an ungarnished 
tribute to the great gallantry of the pilots of the naval aircraft who did so much to bring 
about that achievement. 


This is not only an invaluable volume of naval history ; it is a well-illustrated guide 
book to a type of operation which is very likely to recur: one that has been prepared for 
all too little in the past and in which there have been more mistakes and shortcomings, 
probably, than any other—largely because no such work as this existed. 


The War in Malaya. By Lieutenant-General A. E. Percival, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 16s. 


In the author’s own words the aim of this book is to give a picture of those events 
which led up to the surrender of Singapore, to explain why certain decisions were taken 
and the factors which influenced them. With the aid of a detailed narrative composed 
by one of his staff officers (in Changi Prisoners-of-War Camp under the nose of the 
Japanese guards) and his own fluent pen the author has succeeded in his aim. 


The volume as a whole is a valuable contribution to the history of the 1939-45 War. 
It is written objectively by the man on the spot on whose shoulders the main burden of 
the military disaster fell. His fellow Commanders of the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force perished. He alone survived. It is the plain unvarnished story of an army 
defeated through no fault of its own, but through lack of training, equipment and 
experienced leaders, and without benefit of effective naval and air support. Not least, 
it is a lasting trihute to the men—British, Australian, Indian and Malay, who despite 
these crippling handicaps kept at bay the pick of the Japanese army (a minimum of 
150,000 troops) for a period of ten weeks. 


To the student of military history this volume should commend itself for ‘‘ lessons 
learnt in the hard school of adversity are often more valuable than those learnt when 
things are easier.”’ It is true to say that the lessons learnt in the retreat down the Malay 
Peninsula (and the subsequent retreat through Burma) formed the basis of the tactical 
doctrine which later carried the Fourteenth Army to victory. Moreover, as the author 
points out, ‘‘ in the Far East it required the experience of war and later of prisoner-of-war 
camps to prove that Europeans are capable of enduring hardships under Eastern 
conditions and of living on Asiatic food to a far greater extent than was ever before 
thought possible. That is a lesson which must never be forgotten.”’ It is a lesson which 
in the first place was amply demonstrated by the magnificent record of the 2nd Argyle 
and Sutherland Highlanders throughout the campaign. It is a lesson which to-day is 
being applied in the jungles of Malaya against the Communist-inspired terrorists. 


Slightly more than half the volume is devoted to an account of the military operations. 
Here the author has carefully avoided the pitfalls encountered by so many military 
historians who lose themselves, not to mention their readers, in a maze of detailed 
manceuvres illustrated by unwieldy and almost indecipherable maps. The accounts of 
battles are confined to broad outlines and essentials. The maps are clear and tidy; but 
simplicity can be overdone and it is unfortunate that some of the places mentioned in 
the text find no place on the maps. 


Of particular interest are those chapters in which General Percival analyzes the 
causes which led to our defeat. Here he writes with the additional authority of one who 
was senior staff officer in Singapore immediately prior to the outbreak of the War. He 
traces the changes in the strategical conception of Singapore from the pre-war thesis of 
close defence of the naval base pending the concentration of the main fleet, to the war-time 
forward policy embraced in plan “‘ Matador.” Under this plan the Army was to move 
forward into Southern Thailand (Siam) to forestall the Japanese occupation of the 
Singora area. The author describes this policy as ambitious, as indeed it was in view of 
the small number of troops at his disposal and depending, as it did, upon the uncertain 
attitude of a neutral State (Thailand), and accurate timing. 


His brief account of the sinking of the ‘“ Prince of Wales” and “ Repulse” and 
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remarks on the circumstances in which it occurred are clear and to the point, and he 
refutes the idea that the R.A.F. did not give all the air support that they could with the 
very limited forces available. But he is over kind in excusing the presence of this 
“unbalanced fleet ’’ by saying that it was sent out originally in the hope of deterring 
the Japanese from entering the War : there was no justification in giving such valuable 
hostages to political fortune ; moreover, the attack on the American Fleet, which had 
taken place three days earlier, was in itself a resounding warning to the Admiralty not 
to leave capital ships at a base within easy striking distance of enemy aircraft without 
adequate air cover. 


He reaches the following conclusion :— 


“ A great many of the causes which contributed to our defeat had a common origin, 
namely the lack of readiness of the British Commonwealth for war. Our shortage in 
fighting ships and in modern aircraft, our lack of tanks, the inexperience of many of our 
leaders, and the lack of training of most of our troops can all be attributed to a failure to 
prepare for war at the proper time. This unpreparedness is no new experience. It is 
traditional in the British Commonwealth.” When war came to the Far East in 1941 it 
was too late to put things right. There will be few to quarrel with this conclusion. 


The last minute despatch of Hurricane fighters, of semi-trained units from India, 
and of the ill-fated Eighteenth British Division were desperate and courageous measures 
to reinforce Malaya, with which under the circumstances of the time the author finds no 
fault ; but they arrived too late to affect the issue. 


General Percival does not hesitate to criticize throughout his book ; but he is careful 
to confine his criticism to those matters with which he was personally concerned or of 
which he had intimate knowledge. No doubt many readers will disagree with his 
conclusions, but they at least must acknowledge that his criticisms are fair and dispassion- 
ate. Occasionally the reader instinctively finds himself trying to read between the lines. 

The author’s style is simple and effective. For example he sums up the chapters 
devoted to an account of the actual fighting in these poignant words :—“ And so after 
seventy days of great and continuous effort, fighting and marching day and night with 
little or no rest the army of Malaya passed into captivity.”” General Percival’s name will 
undoubtedly be added to the growing list of soldier-authors. His book should find a 
place in the library and curriculum of all military training establishments. Public 
memory is notoriously short and to the general reader its main value lies in its reminder 
of past mistakes and its note of warning for the future. 


The Stilwell Papers. Edited and arranged by Theodore H. White, with an Introduction 
by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., D.S.O. (MacDonald, London.) 18s. 


General Joseph Stilwell had his headquarters in Chungking from March, 1942, until 
he was dismissed in December, 1944. He also had other headquarters, since he was filling 
several roles. He was stationed in Chungking as Chief of Staff to Genevalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek. He was also Commander of all American forces in the China, Burma, India 
Theatre, with a headquarters in Delhi. In addition, from August, 1943, he was Deputy 
Supreme Commander to Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, when the latter assumed the 
post of Supreme Commander, South-East Asia Command, with his headquarters in 
Kandy. Apart from these widely separated offices, he also had a headquarters in 
Ramgargh, in Bihar, where American instructors were training Chinese troops. But, in 
preference to any of these places, he spent as much time as possible in the jungles of 
North Burma, trying, with little success, to force the Chinese troops there to attack the 
Japanese. 

His three official assignments were really more than any one man could properly 
tackle. The ever growing scale of American effort in Asia meant solving administrative 
problems of increasing complexity; and he hated administration—‘‘to hell with 
logistics” he once wrote. Like others before him, Stilwell found the Chinese almost 
impossible as Allies, and bitterness arose between himself and them beside which 
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Marlborough’s feelings for his Dutch Allies pale into insignificance. As to the South-East 
Asia Command, Stilwell had so little use for the Supreme Commander or his staff that he 
scarcely ever went anywhere near Kandy, and then only when ordered to do so by 
Washington. 

Throughout his military career Stilwell was universally known as “ Vinegar Joe,” 
and he certainly acted up to it in his attitude towards his British Allies. Practically every 
other American in China, including some of his own immediate staff, did all they could 
to help us. Since everything had to come to China by air, and there was practically no 
British air transport available, we were forced to rely on such help as the U.S. Air Force 
could give us. So long as General Claire Chennault—the gallant commander of the 
14th U.S. Air Force, was able to do so, he could always be counted on for assistance. 
But Stilwell ordered Chennault to stop all such help, saying that he saw no use for British 
military aid to China. But his diatribes were not confined to his closest Ally ; he was 
wont to allude to Chiang Kai-Shek—‘“‘ Peanut ”’ as he called him—in unbelievably bitter 
and disparaging terms, even after being reproved by President Roosevelt for doing so. 


Many people have wondered how he—a soldier with a great fighting reputation, 
came to be so disliked and mistrusted. Now the question has been answered by the 
General himself. Strange as it will seem to anyone who reads them, his widow has 
recently given permission for his private diaries and letters to her to be published. Under 
the title of The Stilwell Papers these have now reached this Country. It is only fair to 
say at once that the original Introduction makes it clear that they were not written for 
publication, but all too clearly they bring out the bitterness and acidity of their author’s 
character, with a stark reality that no outside observer could have emulated, even if 
he tried. 


This book emphasizes the depth of Stilwell’s dislike for his Allies ; but it shows too, 
an inability to understand the overall strategic policy to which his own Country was a 
subscriber. For example, he entirely failed to appreciate the importance to America 
itself of the President’s policy of Lend-Lease for Britain and other Allies. Just after the 
United States became involved in the War, Stilwell began objecting to what his Country 
was doing to help Britain, who for over two years had borne the brunt of the fighting 
against Germany. He noted in his diary :—‘‘ He [President Roosevelt] has been 
completely hypnotized by the British. What they have gotten must be simply enormous.” 
Or again :—‘‘ We must keep up the Lend-Lease torrent to our British cousins, even though 
our people go without.” He thus displayed not only complete ignorance of the effect 
which a British defeat would have on his own Country, but disloyalty towards his own 
Commander-in-Chief—the President of the United States. 


Even after American troops were fighting alongside those of Britain, Stilwell seemed 
to forget that Britain was fighting on the same side. His prejudiced attitude might indeed 
have been that of an opponent of whose success he was jealous. “‘ The Limeys.. . 
won’t fight if they can help it.” ‘‘ Churchill’s speech about Louis’s [Mountbatten] Great 
Campaign in Burma. They apparently feel it necessary to pump a little prestige into 
him,” Yet Lord Louis was his own immediate chief! Again :—‘‘ The Limeys are not 
interested in the war in the Pacific.” 


One of his most surprising characteristics was a kind of two-faced attitude towards 
the Chinese. On the one hand, he argued for three years with Washington and the Allied 
commanders that the Chinese armies, given modern equipment, would, under his tuition 
and leadership, be willing and able to recapture Burma and re-open a land route to China. 
In this argument he was successful, with the result that thousands of tons of precious 
air-freight over the ‘Hump ”’ from India to China was devoted to carrying arms and 
equipment to the Chinese armies. This could so much more profitably have been given 
to the gallant 14th U.S. Air Force, in the form of petrol and bombs, and thus enabled it 
really to hit the Japanese. But Stilwell knew little and cared less for air power. Of his 
own Air Force he wrote :— “ The over-promoted air corps is sunk when it comes to 
administration. Just a bunch of aerial chauffeurs.”” In fact, the Chinese forces achieved 
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extraordinarly little in comparison with the enormous efforts made to supply them. On 
the other hand, Stilwell’s diary makes it abundantly clear that he knew perfectly well 
just how much the Chinese armies were worth. Time after time the entries confirm this. 


A very few examples will suffice to show how little faith he had in them. ‘“ Pusillanimous 
bastards.”’ ‘‘ The troops are unpaid, unfed, shot with sickness and malnutrition.” ‘‘ The 
officers are jobholders.”’ ‘‘ Conscription is a scandal.”’ 


Since he knew as well as or better than anyone of what little military value the 
Chinese armies were, it may be asked was it not extremely disloyal to the Allies, as well 
as to his own Air Force, to go on pretending that by some miracle these half-starved and 
war-weary troops would one day bring off a major victory ? What was the incentive 
which drove him for so long to persist in this deliberate deception ? Perhaps the best 
explanation is one given by an American staff officer who said: ‘‘ Stilwell is a General 
without an army to command. He is tired of being in that position. He hopes to rectify 
it by persuading the Generalissimo to give him command of a Chinese army.” He 
eventually succeeded in this ambition, and Chinese troops were actually placed under his 
command. He was thus the first foreigner since General Gordon to be in this position. 
But this was no “‘ Ever Victorious Army,” and his command brought him little but pain 
and grief. And that is about all the reward the reader of this book will get. 


The memoirs of an unsuccessful egotist, be they tragic or comic, are almost inevitably 
painful. And Stilwell was a supreme egotist ; there is scarcely a good word for anyone 
else in the whole book. His views are always right ; everyone else’s are always wrong. 
The amazing thing is that he was able to last as long as he did, in spite of his unco- 
operative and bitter nature. It is a matter for congratulation that he was stationed in a 
comparatively unimportant theatre; to have had an Allied commander of the same 
character in Europe would have been a major disaster. 


General Fuller, in his Introduction to this English edition, claims that ‘‘ he woke 
his fellow-countrymen out of their propaganda dream, and from the day of his recall, 
increasingly they began to see that the China of Chiang Kai-Shek was not the China of 
propaganda.” He also claims that Stilwell predicted that the Chinese would welcome 
the Reds, and that so long as Chiang Kai-Shek’s rule lasted, they would gravitate towards 
Russia. Why, then, it may be asked, did he seek and accept command of the Chinese 
Generalissimo’s army. Truly, loyalty was not Stilwell’s strong suit ! 


The reader can come to no other conclusion than that this is a sorry tale and his 
widow has been very badly advised in giving it so much publicity. 


If Russia Strikes—. By George Fielding Eliot. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis and New York.) $2.75. 


The well written and carefully reasoned contents of this book are no ieee arresting 
than the title ; they should be a good antidote to wishful thinking and assist in galvanizing 
the apathetic. 

The author faces facts squarely and deals with every worth-while angle of this most 
critical problem. He gives a clear analysis of the sea, land and air capacities, present and 
future, of all countries which may be concerned, and examines the possible courses of a 
future war. He pictures 1949 as the critical year, but is careful to point out that there- 
after the production of more accurate guided missiles and the atomic bomb by Russia 
becomes more likely. 


In dealing with the atomic bomb he opens up more than one field of thought which 
may not have occurred to many readers. Whether Russia should be permitted to attain 
the power which such bombs impart is one of these. 


This book should, as the author hopes, enable the reader to keep some balance in 
his mind between what is possible to-day, and what may be possible in the future when 
newer weapons and means become available in usable quantities. 
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NAVAL 


My Naval Career, 1880-1928. By Admiral Sir Sydney R. Fremantle, G.C.B., M.V.O. 

(Hutchinson and Co.) 25s. 

Although Admiral Fremantle’s autobiography is essentially a record of his own 
career, it is also to a considerable extent a history of the Navy during the years it covers, 
for the author’s service took him to all the most important Stations and Fleets in an 
extraordinary variety of H.M. Ships. Moreover, he gives us brief but vivid descriptions 
of the best known officers of the half-century which he covers. 


Starting life with an inheritance of generations of naval traditions, he profited by 
their influence from the day he stepped on board the training ship ‘‘ Britannia ” until he 
hauled down his flag in Nelson’s “‘ Victory’ on the termination of his Command as 
C.-in-C. Portsmouth. 

He tells us of service in such varied climes as Home Waters, the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean, the West Indies and China. His ships range from the ‘‘ C-Class ’’ corvette 
“Canada”’ with a feathering screw to reduce the drag when under sail, in which he served 
as a Midshipman with H.R.H. Prince George (afterwards King George V), to the 15 in. 
gun battleship ‘“‘ Revenge ’’—flagship of his last sea-going command, the First Battle 
Squadron. 

We are introduced to such celebrities as his father—Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund R. 
Fremantle; Noel; Curzon-Howe; Wilson; Fisher; Beresford; Prince Louis of 
Battenberg ; Bridgeman ; Callaghan ; Jellicoe; and Beatty. Those of an older generation 
will appreciate the shrewdness with which he portrays their characters, including in some 
cases their idiosyncrasies. A younger generation reading these pages will realize that 
“‘ there were giants (even) in those days,’’ and they were certainly not cast all out of the 
same mould. 


Admiral Fremantle has recalled a number of events which made a stir in their time 
and with which he was personally associated in some way—the sinking of the “ Victoria ”’ 
in collision with the ‘“‘Camperdown”’; Fisher’s drastic reforms and reduction of non- 
effective ships; the Messina Earthquake; the mining of his own flagship—H.M.S. 
‘** Russell” in 1916; and the scuttling of the German fleet at Scapa Flow in 1919; to 
quote only a very few. It must not be thought from this, however, that he met with 
more than his share of perturbing incidents ; he was, in fact, a distinct favourite of fortune 
in his appointments, early promotions, and many and varied successes. 

Although most of his Lieutenant’s time was spent as a gunnery specialist, he gives 
the impression that at heart he was anything but a materialist and always preferred the 
personal and social side of the Service and, later, the higher command and staff employ- 
ment which came his way. 

This is a long autobiography, but it is easy reading and full of interest. To those 
whose service overlapped much of the author’s it will bring something of a nostalgia for 
the days of a Navy quite the like of which we shall know no more. To those who serve 
in the Navy of to-day it should appeal no less as a torch which has been handed on into 
their safe keeping. ‘ 


Mines, Minelayers and Minelaying. By Captain J. S. Cowie,C.B.E.,R.N. (Oxford 

University Press, 1949.) 18s. 

Until the very end of the 1914-18 War, mines laid in the open sea could only endanger 
aship if she bumped into them. The British development in 1917 cf acoustic and magnetic 
methods of actuation was followed in the late war by the adoption of magnetic units 
that had to be cocked by the ship’s propeller noise before they would function, and by 
the use of “ oyster’ mines depending on the reduction of hydrostatic pressure beneath 
a ship steaming in shallow water. 

If this book did no more than give a lucid illustrated account of these developments 
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in armaments technology it would still be of immense value, because nothing of the kind 
has been available to the general reader in this Country since 1907. But Captain Cowie 
has gone far beyond a mere catalogue of technical improvements. There is a tendency, 
the effects of which prevailed in German mining in the late war and which was detectable 
in this Country before it, to suppose that fertility and ingenuity in mechanical contrivance 
is an adequate substitute for proper planning and direction ; whereas the truth is, of 
course, that the variety of moves now open to a belligerent in this form of warfare makes 
it essential for him to have a complete grasp of their strategic and economic significance— 
not to mention an understanding of his opponent’s psychology and of the value of bluff 
and ruses de guerre. In dealing with minelaying operations, the author has been at 
particular pains to describe not just how a field was laid ; but why it was laid in that way, 
at that time, and in that place. 


The author, with minelaying experience in both the Great Wars, was responsible 
throughout the second of them for the planning of all British minelaying operations, 
including those performed by the Royal Air Force. In the course of those operations 
British forces, between 1939 and 1945, laid over a quarter of a million mines, some three- 
quarters of those in enemy-held waters being laid by aircraft ; and sank thereby over a 
thousand Axis warships and merchantmen. The Germans laid rather less than half that 
total of mines, and sank rather more than half that number of British ships with them. 
The figures are eloquent not only of the effort put into the design and production of 
mining material in this Country as compared with 1914-18, but also as compared with 
that by Germany in both wars. It is probably not profitable to follow them further, 
since, as the author points out, a minefield may achieve its object without sinking any 
ships at all. 


While it may not be quite true that nobody but Captain Cowie could have written 
this book, it is certainly true that no-one is better qualified to write it. It is as com- 
prehensive as its title promises. It starts with a chapter of commendably abbreviated 
definitions (e.g. “‘ Contact mines. These fire if a ship hits them ’’), followed by a summary 
of mining history from its beginnings in the XVIIIth Century. Those who would deride 
the value of such harking-back will find the methods adopted by Sergeant Esra Lee in 
Bushnell’s submarine “‘ Turtle ” against Lord Howe’s flagship in 1776, exactly paralleled 
in a later chapter by Lieutenant Ian Fraser in an XE.3 (midget submarine) against the 
Japanese cruiser “‘ Takao ” in 1945. 


It is probable that this “ circular’’ type of development, so apparent in mining 
material, has led to the coining of easy catch-phrases about mine warfare ; two that still 
ring in this reviewer’s head from his qualifying course twenty years ago being ‘“‘ the 
mine is the weapon of the weaker naval power” and “ mines must always be used 
lavishly.’’ Both are demonstrable rubbish, and Captain Cowie does well to insist that 
such slogans must be laid aside in favour of principles. It would perhaps be unfair to 
suggest that his style, at all times lucid and graceful, rather lends itself to quotation 
out of context, and that the witty aphorism of to-day may well become the unthinking 
slogan of to-morrow. For instance, his introductory reminder that ‘‘ the mine cannot 
distinguish between friend and enemy ” is not necessarily true of magnetic mines and 
may not always be true of acoustic ones. 


A reviewer, like any other inspecting officer, is always on the look-out for the potato 
lying about on the mess-deck so that he may have something to “ pick up.” Sure enough, 
Captain Cowie has left one but, as might have been expected, it is a hot one. I had very 
nearly said that some of the technical sketches were reproduced in such a way that the 
details are not clear, but on re-reading the introductory chapter I find that this is deliberate. 
It therefore only remains to say, that this book will deservedly become a standard authority 
—one of the very few “ must ’”’ items on the sea officer’s list for his cabin library, and 
that it can be read profitably by every student of war. 
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ARMY 


History of the Great War : Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1917. 
Vol. III The Battle of Cambrai. Compiled by Captain W. Miles. (H.M. Stationery 
Office.) 30s. 


This volume gives a clear narrative of one of the most interesting battles of the War 
which illustrates old principles and new methods. Cambrai—a battle of opportunities 
missed by both sides—saw the introduction of innovations destined to exercise much 
influence on future operations, and it is still a valuable tactical study. Both sides 
achieved surprise, the British by their sudden rupture of the Hindenburg Line, and the 
Germans in their counter-attacks on the salient created by the offensive. This action, 
the first time tanks were used in strength, is sometimes hailed as a complete triumph 
for armour, but the fact is often overlooked that the shattering German counter-stroke 
was made without any. 

The C.-in-C’s object was to roll up the German positions which bulged westward 
between Havrincourt and the River Sensée. The first stage was to be the “ break-in ”’ 
to a depth of 6,000 yards, including the capture by the 29th Division of the crossings 
over the St. Quentin Canal at Masniéres and Marcoing, and the Masniéres-Beaurevoir 
Line opposite those places. The second was to capture the Bourlon Ridge, and the 
passage of the Cavalry Corps through the 29th Division to isolate Cambrai. Finally, a 
general advance North to the Sensée. The preface suggests that, even if all had gone 
well, it is doubtful if our resources were sufficient to complete this ambitious and com- 
plicated plan. 

The narrative commences with a description of the terrain, the preparations, and 
the secret concentration of the striking force. The essence of the plan for the first phase 
was to be the absence of a preliminary bombardment and deliberate wire-cutting. The 
tanks were to force a passage for the infantry through the very formidable belts of-wire ; 
artillery support being provided by predicted shooting, employed on a large scale for the 
first time. 

The fighting on 20th November is well described in Chapters IV, V and VI. It was 
a day of great achievement ; surprise had been attained, and penetration on a wide 
front achieved at a speed unprecedented on the Western Front. The tanks had enabled 
the assault to burst through the uncut wire and highly developed defensive systems. 
But, the momentum faltered, Bourlon Ridge was not taken ; the 29th Division crossed 
the Canal but did not gain a foothold in the Masniéres-Beaurevoir Line. The cavalry 
assumed there was no gap, though reconnaissance would have shown a suitable bridge 
further South, and that the defences opposite it were not manned. They also missed an 
opportunity that afternoon to penetrate behind Flesquiéres. The “‘ cavalry spirit ”’ 
seems to have been absent on this day. 


Chapter VII describes the ill-coordinated and weak attacks made on the following 
day, and the decision to revert to the defensive on the southern flank of the salient whilst 
continuing to attack Bourlon. After a brilliant set-piece attack we had again failed in 
exploitation. 

The next three chapters, covering 22nd—29th November, tell of the capture of 
Bourlon Wood, the situation up to the German counter-stroke, and mention the warnings 
unheeded by the higher command. Chapters XI to XVI give an excellent account of 
the attack on both sides of the salient. That the German success was not greater may be 
attributed to the stubborn resistance of the majority of the troops, especially the Guards 
and 29th Divisions, the latter still in the point of thesalie nt when the blow fell. 


The final chapter, ‘‘ Retrospect,” is of great value if the narrative has been carefully 
studied. Among other things it deals with the mishandling and inaction of the cavalry, 
the allocation of the tanks, and their co-operation with the infantry. Many factors 
contributed to the failure in exploitation, including lack of skill in mobile warfare, and 
faults in command. Headquarters of formations were too far back—six miles in the 
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case of the 29th Division—and breakdown in signal communications aggravated the 
situation. The infantry was overloaded, each man carrying about 72 lb. Even the 29th 
Division, in spite of its special task and the distance to be covered, was equipped for a 
trench-to-trench attack. But the experience gained, especially in preparing the initial 
assault, was to prove of the utmost assistance in the following August. The chapter 
concludes with comments on the German counter-stroke, and the subsequent enquiry 
which appears to have ignored essential evidence. 


This is a very readable and instructive book. The maps and sketches are good, 
there are explanatory notes, and the many appendices give useful information, 


The Grenadier Guards in the War of 1939-1945. By Patrick Forbes and Nigel 
Nicolson. (Gale and Polden.) 3 gns. 


“Men of the King’s Company ” he said, turning round to his own people, “‘ these 
are the French Guards, and I hope you are going to beat them to-day ”’; and the English 
Guards answered with a cheer. 


So Sir John Fortescue records the words of Lord Charles Hay at the bloody but 
unsuccessful battle of Fontenoy, and the conduct of the Guards, who had already advanced 
800 yards across a glacis swept by every weapon without firing a shot in reply, set a 
standard which they have maintained ever since. 


Discipline and the patient heroism which is born of it kept all three regiments of Guards 
from breaking on that day ; time and again in this late war, which ended exactly 200 
years after Fontenoy, those same qualities proved decisive in battle. 

In it the Grenadier Guards found themselves on several different fronts. Their 
First, Second and Third Battalions formed an original part of the British Expeditionary 
Force of 1939-40 until, after sharp fighting which included the winning of the first V.C. 
of the war by Lance Corporal H. Nicholls, they were evacuated from Dunkirk. The 
Third, and later also the Fifth Battalion fought with the First Army in Tunisia, where 
they were joined before the end of the campaign by the Sixth; this Battalion, which 
was in the Eighth Army, had come by way of Syria and the Western Desert. The Sixth 
then landed in Italy—at Salerno—and the Fifth at Anzio, while the Third Battalion, 
afriving more peaceably than the others, still was in full time to experience the extreme 
hardships of the Garigliano fighting and to take part at Cassino and in the rest of this 
campaign. Meanwhile the First (motor) Battalion and the Second (in Sherman tanks) 
had returned to France with the Guards Armoured Division, whither they were accom- 
panied by the Fourth (Churchill tanks) which was brigaded separately in the 6th Guards 
Tank Brigade. 

All three Battalions landed in the Bridgehead soon after D-day, and had their full 
share of the battles before and during the break-out from it. In the rush across the 
Seine, and on to Brussels and beyond, the First and Second Battalions took a leading 
part, and though at this stage the Fourth Battalion, with its heavier tanks, was held 
back, it was engaged with the others in the Winter fighting in the Low Countries and in 
the battles which took place in the following February and March between the rivers 
Rhine and Maas. All crossed the Rhine and all assisted in the final defeat and surrender 
of the German Army. 

This wide canvas is well and clearly filled by this History of the Grenadier Guards 
in the War of 1939-45. Two authors have collaborated in writing it (Volume I: ‘‘ The 
Campaigns in North West Europe” by Patrick Forbes, and Volume II: “ The Medi- 
terranean Campaigns” by Nigel Nicolson) and although each has specialized in the 
campaigns in which he himself took part, there is no sort of unevenness in the treatment 
or the style of the two volumes. 

This is the type of book for the officer of the post-war Army. It contains more 
experience than theory, but the detail is well connected with the main history of the War. 
The authors say that they have written primarily “‘ for the Grenadier of 1949 who perhaps 
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took part in some of the events described . . . and for the young Grenadier of the future 
who wishes to find out what war and life in the Regiment was like ”’ ; but they evidently, 
and rightly, have the interests of the regimental lecturer and the general student of 
military matters at heart when they give a list of those sections “‘in which the issues 
are most clear-cut, the actual events most dramatic, the results, one way or another, 
most decisive.” 


From this list one might choose the action of the 6th Battalion at the Mareth Line ’ 
of the 5th Battalion in the Anzio Beachhead ; and the capture of the Waal Bridge at 
Nijmegen by the First and Second Battalions, as being intrinsically the most interesting. 
But there were many others, and it is consoling to find that in war the most important 
results are sometimes, though not often, obtained without heavy casualties: the Battle 
of Caumont, for instance, (30th July, 1944), where the 4th (Tank) Battalion which had 
been given only two hours warning for battle found itself, with the Infantry of the 15th 
Scottish Division, leading the attack, and half an hour after crossing the start line it had 
taken all its objectives. Casualties were small (two killed—both officers—and five tanks 
mined) but the results were incalculably great. ‘“‘ No tank unit” said Sir Richard 
O’Connor, the Commander of the VIIIth Corps, “‘ has been handled with greater dash 
and determination,”’ and nearly a year later General Dempsey told the Brigade that he 
considered the Battle of Caumont to have been one of the most important events of the 
campaign. 

The history of the eight Battalions (six service, one training and one holding 
Battalion) is treated chronologically, but there are useful and illuminating discursions. 


Not least among these are the few pages describing life during the Sitzkrieg of 1939, 
when the strength of the B.E.F. mounted week by week and when only a few would have 
dared to question the moral and material ability of the Allies to meet a German attack 
in the West. Some years later we are reminded, by an echo of those sinister and momen- 
tous days, how easily and huw quickly we can forget the lessons of war. 


‘“‘ The situation seemed a little unreal,’’ writes Forbes of December, 1944. ‘‘Was this 
the ‘ phoney war’ of 1939/40 all over again ? To some it seemed as though it was and 
they were unhappy about the future. To others the situation appeared perfectly normal. 
After all, during the late war had not the Germans shown great respect for the Christmas 
season ?”’ And on the next page comes “‘ the bitter shock of the Ardennes offensive with 
the Sixth Panzer Army—S.S. Troops, panzer grenadiers and paratroopers. It was issued 
with Tiger and Panther tanks and trained under most realistic conditions in the Hano- 
verian Plain.” Bitter it was, and a surprise, but this time the Gods were on our side. 


The rebuilding and retraining in England of the Dunkirk Battalions and the raising 
of three new ones is also discussed in Volume I, as is the formation of the Guards Armoured 
Division in May, 1941: “‘ a far-sighted and bold decision. Far sighted because... it 
created a striking force for future offensive operations ; bold because the Brigade of 
Guards had no previous experience of armoured warfare. Many .. . predicted that 
Guardsmen on account of their height and of their discipline and training would never be 
successful in tanks.’’ The prophets were wrong. How wrong the following pages show, but 
first there was much to learn and to endure as the section headed ‘‘ Warfare in Normandy ”’ 
explains ; these lessons continued until the Rhine was crossed and the enemy beaten. 


In the second volume no one should skip the pages about “ the Setting of the 
Tunisian Campaign ”’ and ‘‘ British and German soldiers compared ”’ or the descriptions 
of the obstacles encountered in Italy, particularly in maintaining the supply of Battalions 
in the field : all this is easy to read and gives a real insight into active Service life. 


This is in fact a war book of high quality. That it has been published within four 
years of the end of the War is in itself no small achievement, considering the trouble 
which has been taken to use and check the accounts of Grenadiers of all ranks who fought 
the battles described ; an excellent selection of these first-hand stories is included in the 
text. There are maps, where necessary, and some good illustrations and an index. The 
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Appendix contains the usual, but essential, lists of the heavy casualties suffered by the 
Grenadiers, and lists of the Decorations and Awards that they won. 


A single possible criticism, and that a small one, is the lack of a glossary of the 
military abbreviations and technical terms which are used. Admittedly some of these 
are explained in footnotes, but others are not, and if this book, as one may confidently 
expect, is to become not only a classic and a book of reference within the Brigade of 
Guards, but also a valuable addition to libraries, civilian as well as military, then some 
such list should be included. 


As Thoughts Survive. By Dame Leslie Whateley, D.B.E. (Hutchinson and Co.) 
21s. 


This book is not a history of the A.T.S., but the personal story of one who joined 
that Service on its formation in September, 1938, was Deputy Director from 1941 to 
1943, and Director from 1943 to 1946. 


No one is better qualified than Dame Leslie Whateley to tell this story of the problems 
of raising a Women’s Service from nothing to a maximum strength of some 210,300 by 
December, 1943. Unlike the Army, the Women’s Service had nothing to build on except 
a few survivors of the Q.M.A.C. of the 1914-18 War. This was hard enough, but, as 
this book shows, it was made harder in the early stages by the difficulty of making the 
men realize what women were capable of doing. 


Dame Leslie deals fully with the rumours and Press attacks wMfich started in 1940, 
and were only stilled by the report of the Markham Committee in August, 1942. There 
was some substance behind these attacks, but the conditions were in part due to a feeling 
among even some senior women officers that what was good enough for men should be 
good enough for women. A mistake was made, as this book shows, in not starting officers’ 
training schools earlier. There is always a tendency to think that, if short of experienced 
officers, it is impossible to spare any of these for schools. If the schools had been started 
at the beginning, the expansion would have been easier. Dame Leslie makes it quite 
clear what a strain on any woman it was to occupy a senior position in a Women’s Service. 
Apart from domestic difficulties, and the amount of travelling to be done, the Press, 
parents, well-wishers and ill-wishers, and visitors from overseas made the post almost 
intolerable for a woman. 


The book also makes clear how much the A.T.S. owed to Her Majesty The Queen— 
Commandant-in-Chief, whose gracious message to the last Conference of Dame Leslie is 
included in this bbok—and to H.R.H. The Princess Royal who, as Controller Commandant 
was indefatigable in attending conferences and visiting units, and did so much to maintain 
the pride of the women in the ranks in their Corps. . The Princess Royal has written a 
preface to the book. 


There is no mention in the book of the problem of whether the A.T.S. was to remain 
a Women’s Corps attached to units of the Army, or whether the women should become 
members of a Corps of the Army. The Army Council decided early in the War that the 
A.T.S. should be a Women’s Corps, but the decision was questioned from time to time 
particularly with reference to the women serving in the A.A. units. 


The book is illustrated with exceilent photographs which show the A.T.S. in many 
roles and in various theatres. It shows clearly the proud position that they won for 
themselves in spite of many difficulties. Although she is modest about the part she 
played, Dame Leslie has a right to be proud of her leadership through good and bad times, 
which did more than anything else to make the Service what it was, and she will always 
be remembered with esteem and affection by those who served under her. The work of 
Dame Leslie and other women like her in and outside the Services certainly did much to 
raise the status of women in the public estimation. 
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A Military History of the Isle of Man. By B. E. Sargeaunt, M.V.O., O.B.E., F.F.A. 
(Buncle and Co., Ltd., Arbroath.) Ios. 


In this interesting book the author traces the history of the military organizations 
which have existed in the Isle of Man from the time of the manning of the fortresses in 
the XVth Century to the present day. 

Many illuminating items of information are contained in the 94 pages. How many 
know, for instance, that the second corps of Royal Manx Fencibles served mostly in 
Ireland, or realize that when the Act establishing the Territorial Army was passed in 
1908, no action was taken in the Isle of Man regarding it, and the Island’s Volunteers 
continued to serve as Volunteers and constituted the only Volunteer Unit in the British 
Isles ? 

The notable services rendered by the Island during the 1914-18 and the 1939-45 
Wars are well described in the last two chapters. There is a number of lists of officers 
who served in the various units from the earliest days, and the most formidable of these 
contains the names of those who held important posts in the Island, and commissions 
in the Island’s Forces, during the recent war. 


The reader with but a scant knowledge of the Isle of Man will wish that a map was 
included to which he could refer. 


Infantry Brigadier. By Major-General Sir Howard Kippenberger, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press.) 21s. 


The author of this excellent book, which is, in fact, an inside history of the 2nd New 
Zealand Division during the recent war, with particular reference to the exploits of the 
5th Infantry Brigade, played a conspicuous and gallant part in the events so modestly 
related. 


During the 1914-18 War, when still under twenty-one years of age, he fought in 
France and Belgium and was severely wounded. Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
1939, he was given command of the 20th New Zealand Battalion. Until April, 1944, he 
was closely associated with all the Division’s major campaigns, and took part in the 
fighting in Greece, Crete, the Western Desert, Tripoli, the final Tunisian battles, and in 
Italy. Wounded at Sidi Rezegh while with the 20th Battalion, he was in command of 
an infantry brigade in most of the actions described, but he was commanding the 2nd 
New Zealand Division for the attack on Cassino, in April, 1944, when he lost both feet 
as the result of treading on a mine. 


The book is well written, and the accounts of the various actions in which he took 
part are arresting and nicely balanced. The author is frank in stating his opinions 
regarding the situations which arose, and the reactions which resulted from ill and well- 
planned operations ; he does not spare himself either when he considers self-criticism is 
justified. There are seventeen illustrations, fourteen useful sketch maps and a good 
index. 


A most interesting war-time book which, once started, is difficult to put down. 




















































ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
(* Books for Reference in the Library only) 


GENERAL 


*Tue ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
year 1948. Edited by Ivison S. Macadam. Demy 8vo. 515 pages. (Longmans, 
Green, 1949.) 42s. 


FROM THE BLack MOUNTAIN TO WAZIRISTAN. Being an account of the Border Countries 
and the more turbulent of the Tribes controlled by the North-West Frontier Province, 
and of our Military Relations with them in the Past. By Colonel H. C. Wylly. 
Demy 8vo. 505 pages. (Macmillan, 1912.) Presented by A. M. Wollaston, Esq. 


Tue Cace. By Dan Billany and David Dowie. Large Post 8vo. 190 pages. (Longmans, 
Green, 1949.) 9s. 6d. 
A personal story of physical and spiritual readjustment in an Italian prison 
camp. 
Tue CoMING OF THE First WorLD War, 1878-1914. A Study in the European Balance. 
By Nicholas Mansergh. Demy 8vo. 257 pages. (Longmans, Green, 1949.) 153s. 
An essay in historical and political analysis rather than a history of Europe, 
1878-1914. Its principal aim is to illuminate the nature, the causes and the con- 
sequences of the struggle for power. 
Tue Cycle oF WaR AND PEACE IN MopERN History. By G. N. Clark. Crown 8vo. 
28 pages. (Cambridge University Press, 1949.) 1s. 6d. 
DEFENCE OF THE REALM. By Henry Legge-Bourke. Crown 8vo. 79 pages. (The Falcon 
Press, 1949.) 6s. 
A small work dealing with defence organization in the most general terms. 
EGYPTIAN SERVICE, 1902-1946. By Sir Thomas Russell Pasha. Demy 8vo. 294 pages. 
(John Murray, 1949.) 18s. 
Kinc Grorce V. A Personal Memoir. By John Gore. Large Post 8vo. 306 pages. 
(John Murray, Abridged Edition, 1949.) 9s. 6d. 
A History oF THE Gotp Coast. By W. E. F. Ward. Demy 8vo. 387 pages. (Allen 
and Unwin, 1948.) 21s. 
The history is traced from before the arrival of the first Portuguese explorers 
to the present day. 
Tue Present NEED For History. By J. R. M. Butler. Crown 8vo. 39 pages. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1949.) 1s. 6d. 
An inaugural lecture delivered by the Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge, 1949. 
DIPLOMAT IN PEACE AND War. By Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen. Demy 8vo. 
270 pages. (John Murray, 1949.) 18s. 
Inpia. By C. H. Philips. Crown 8vo. 176 pages. (Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1949.) 7s. 6d. 
This book sets out to explain India’s present political and economic situation 
against its historical background. 
Tue ALLIED OccUPATION OF JAPAN. By Edwin M. Martin. Large Post 8vo. 155 pages. 
(Stanford University Press, California, 1948.) 16s. 
Macic—Tor Secret. By Jasper Maskelyne. Large Post 8vo. 191 pages. (Stanley 
Paul, 1949.) 18s. 
Matta. An Account and an Appreciation. By Sir Harry Luke. Demy 8vo. 200 pages. 
(Harrap, 1949.) 15s. 
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A Mivitary History oF THE IsLzE oF Man. By B.E. Sargeaunt. Demy 8vo. 94 pages. 
(T. Buncle and Co., 1949.) 10s. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this 
JOURNAL.) 


WaR AND NorTHERN RHODESIA. By H. Franklin. Foolscap 4to. 47 pages. (Information 
Officer, Lusaka, 1945.) Is. 


OpETTE. The Story of a British Agent. By Jerrard Tickell. Demy 8vo. 336 pages. 
(Chapman and Hall, 1949.) 15s. 

A History oF PALESTINE FROM 135 A.D. TO MODERN TimEs. By James Parkes. Demy 
8vo. 391 pages. (Gollancz, 1949.) 2Is. 

British Poticy IN THE SouTH PaciFic, 1786-1893. A Study in British policy towards 
the South Pacific islands prior to the establishment of Governments by the Great 
Powers. By John M. Ward. Demy 8vo. 364 pages. (Australasian Publishing Co. 
Pty. Ltd., Sydney, 1948.) 21s. 

THE Rep SEA AND ADJACENT COUNTRIES AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AS DESCRIBED BY JOSEPH Pitts, WILLIAM DANIEL AND CHARLES JACQUES PONCET. 
Edited by Sir William Foster. Demy 8vo. 192 pages. (The Hakluyt Society, 1949.) 
Series II. Volume C. 

Tue War IN Maraya. By Lieut.-General A. E. Percival. Demy 8vo. 336 pages. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1949.) 16s. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this 
JOURNAL.) 

Ir Russia STRIKES. By George Fielding Eliot. Demy 8vo. 252 pages. (Bobbs-Merrill, 
New York, 1949.) $2.75. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

Tuer SeconpD WorLD War. Volume II. TuHeErr Finest Hour. By Winston S. Churchill. 
Demy 8vo. 684 pages. (Cassell, 1949.) 25s. 

This volume covers the fall of France, Dunkirk, the first campaign in Libya, 
the Battle of Britain and the first onslaught of night bombing up to the end of 1940. 

WHILE SHEPHEARD’S WATCHED. By Pennethorne Hughes. Demy 8vo. 207 pages. 

(Chatto and Windus, 1949.) 103. 6d. 
A study of Egypt during the War. 


SoutH Arrica. A Short History. By Arthur Keppel-Jones. Crown 8vo. 212 pages. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library, 1949.) 7s. 6d. 


THE STILWELL Papers. Joseph W. Stilwell. Edited by Theodore White. Demy 8vo. 
327 pages. (Macdonald, 1949.) Presented by the publishers (see Review in this 
JOURNAL). 


STRANGE DEFEat. A Statement of Evidence written in 1940. By Marc Bloch. Crown 
8vo. 178 pages. (Oxford University Press, 1949.) tos. 6d. 
The famous historian’s eye-witness account of the fall of France in 1940 and of 
the events leading to it. 


TRANSPORT, TRADE AND TRAVEL THROUGH THE AGES. By Dr. R. W. Morris. Crown 
4to. 32 pages. (Allen and Unwin, 1948.) 3s. 6d. 
A rapid survey from the transport system of Imperial Rome, via the tracks 
of the Dark Ages, the Tollpike road and the stage-coach, to the advent of steam and 
finally of flight. Communications by sea and inland waterways are also included. 
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HEINRICH RuoFF, KARL WILLIG, ADOLF MERKLE, IRMGARD HUBER, AND PHILIPP 
Brum. (The Hadamar Trial.) Edited by Earl W. Kintner. Demy 8vo. 250 pages. 
(Hodge, 1949.) 18s. Presented by the Publishers. 
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Edited by Anthony M. Webb. Demy 8vo. 233 pages. (Hodge, 1949.) 18s. Pre- 
sented by the Publishers. 


WESTERN EvROPEAN Union. Implications for the United Kingdom. By R. G. Hawtrey. 
Demy 8vo. 126 pages. (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949.) 55s. 


Tue Wuite House Papers or Harry L. Hopkins. VolumelII. January 1942—July 1945. 
By Robert E. Sherwood. Demy 8vo. 971 pages. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1949.) 
25s. 

This second and concluding volume carries the story of the White House at 
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in December, 1941, to Mr. Hopkins’s final mission to Marshal Stalin in July, 1945. 

ASSAULT FROM THE SEA. By Rear-Admiral L. E. H. Maund. Demy 8vo. 311 pages. 

(Methuen, 1949.) 25s. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 
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Curtis-Willson. Demy 8vo. 191 pages. (Hutchinson, 1949.) 12s. 6d. 


Mines, MINELAYERS AND MINELAYING. By Captain J. S. Cowie, R.N. Demy svo. 
216 pages. (Oxford University Press, 1949.) 18s. Presented by the Publishers. 
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ARMED PitGrimaGE. By J. V. Davidson-Houston. Demy 8vo. 313 pages. (Hale, 

1949.) 158. 
A personal account of military service, mainly on special duties, from 1927 to 

1944 in China, Roumania, Middle East, Azerbaijan and Burma. 

An Army 1n Exiure. The Story of the Second Polish Corps. By Lieut.-General W. 
Anders. Demy 8vo. 319 pages. (Macmillan, 1949.) 21s. 

*CoLouRS AND Honours In SouTH AFRICA, 1783-1948. By Dr. H. H. Curson. Super 
Royal 8vo. 123 pages. (Printed by Wallachs’ P. and P. Co., Ltd., Pretoria, 1948.) 
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OrFiciaL History OF THE GREAT WAR: MILITARY OPERATIONS, FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 
1917. Volume III. The Battle of Cambrai. Compiled by Captain Wilfrid Miles. 
Demy 8vo. 399 pages. (H.M.S.O., 1948.) 30s. (See Review in this JouRNAL.) 


REPORT, BY THE SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER MEDITERRANEAN TO THE COMBINED 
Cuizers OF STAFF ON GREECE. 12th December, 1944, to 9th May, 1945. Royal 8vo. 
19 pages. (H.M.S.O., 1949.) Is. 

*TuHz GRENADIER GUARDS IN THE WAR OF 1939-1945. VolumeI. The Campaigns in 
North-West Europe. Volume II. The Mediterranean Campaigns. By Captain 
Nigel Nicolson and Patrick Forbes. Royal 8vo. 582 pages. (Gale and Polden, 
1949.) 638. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 


InFanTRY BriGADIER. By Major-General Sir Howard Kippenberger. Demy 8vo. 
371 pages. (Oxford University Pres:, 1949.) 21s. Presented by the Publishers. 
(See Review in this JouRNAL.) 

Tue River War. An account of the Reconquest of the Sudan. By Winston S. Churchill. 
Demy 8vo. 381 pages. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, Reprint of 3rd Edition, 1933.) 
15s. Presented by the Publishers. 

*A Snort History oF THE SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE REGIMENT. Demy 8vo. 27 pages. 
(Printed by Whitehead Bros. (Wolverhampton) Ltd., 1949.) Presented by Lieut.- 
Colonel M. B. Savage, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

As Tuoucuts Survive. By Dame Leslie Whateley. Medium 8vo. 211 pages. (Hutchin- 
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Srory OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By G. R. Gleig. Crown 8vo. 330 pages. (John 
Murray, 1849.) Presented by Lieut.-Colonel F. A. G. Noel, O.B.E. 


AIR 


BRIEFED TO ATTACK. Malta’s Part in African Victory. By Air Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd. 
Medium 8vo. 231 pages. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1949.) 18s. 

Malta and its air defence from May, 1941, to July, 1942, by the Air Officer 
Commanding. 

Tue Royvat AiR ForRcE IN THE WorRLD War. Volume III. 1940-1945. The Battles 
of the Western Desert, Somaliland, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, 
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Italy, Crippling the Italian Fleet, the Balkan Air Force, the Mediterranean Allied 
Air Force. By Captain Norman Macmillan. Large Post 8vo. 276 pages. (Harrap, 
1949.) 158. 
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